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gK£ FrankisL race, wLicli crossed tho Rhino iii 
the third century, occupied ill the firBt instance 
the district knowu as Toxandria, which extended 
from near Maestricht for twenty leagues along 
the Meuse, where now are Antwerp, Breda, and 
Bois-le-Duc. Julian, when be defeated the 
main body of the invaders of those provinces 
which the Romans styled the Belgicie, permitted the Salian 
branch of the Franks still to retain this distvict, on condition that 
its people became allies of the empire, a condition which — it is 
needless to remark to those who are acquainted with the antipathy 
BO often exhibited between the Frankish and Germanic races — was 
fulfilled in many a battle fongbt against the triljes which followed in 
the footsteps of the imperial allies. In legs ancient times the Franks 
appear more as the masters than the servants of the Komans ; 
this was said especially of Merobaudes, one of their kings ; the 
authority of Arbogastcs, who succeeded him, was so great that 
when Valentinian II. desired to be independent of his geueral and 
to depose him, the troops obeyed thoir chief — as the j>oor emperor 
found to his cost, when they strangled him at Vienne. In tho 
time of Honorius, the Franks were firmly established in Gaul, so 
that that hapless province, from tho Mediterranean to the Meuse 
and Rhine, became a mere battle-field and stall of plunder. The 
best thing that jEtius, the imperial general, could do was to 
employ one mass of barbarians against another. As if to make the 
confusion of this period complete, and display what a wilderuess of 
slaughter the once peaceful hut long emasculated province had 
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become, it is evident that the Franks themselves fought on 
opposite aides at the horriLIe daj of Chilons (451), while it was 
debated whether Cajear's conquest — which he "pacified" at the 
cost of a milUon of its fighting men and a milJion sold into slavery 
— should belong to the Huns or to tribes less barbarous than they. 
On the side of Attila was a brother of Merovens, of tho long-haired 
race, probably descended from the Merohaudes before-named, who 
now contested for pre-eminence with a Meroveus who followed 
^tius, and was one of the sons of that Chlodion whom thia general 
had defeated near Rheims in 428. At ChAlons the son of Alaric 
the Visigoth fought with his people on the side of the Romans and 
was slain. Jornandes says, one hundred and sixty-two thousand 
men were killed in this fight ; it was the last of the Eoman vic- 
tories. 

Exhausted by its trinmpli and mastered by its own allies, the 
empire fell from bad to worse, so that, in effect, the ruling power 
in Gaul was that of the Visigoths, who, seated in Toulouso, hold 
the southern part. The Burgundians had tho eastern portion, while 
that in the north was in tho hands of the Franks, who ultimately 
conquered the other tribes and divided the entire province between 
the sons of their king. We shall confine ourselves to a sketch of 
the history of the latter, because the people of the provinces which 
tlie Eomaus styled the Belgicte, came in for the inheritance of 
Cffisar, founded the political power of the Frankenric, or Freelaud, 
and gave the impetus which produced France, to which, for many 
ages, Flanders was attached. 

So confused is the history of these times that Gregory of Tours, 
one of the best of the ancient writers (53D— 595), says not a word about 
the Pharamond of ivhom the French historians have made so much, 
and who plays so distinguished a part in the historical romances 
which were in vogue a few years since. The authorities for the 
existence of Chlodion and even of Meroveus are not beyond 
suspicion when they represent them as sole rnlers of the people 
from 420 until 448. The historian of Tours, although living 
BO near in time to this period, is nncertain about them. The 
Childeric, who is, after all, the earliest known ruler of that branch 
of the Franks which settled itself at Toumay, was a remarkable 
man, remarkable in his wife, and still more so in his son Clovis. 
Childeric carried his youthful gallantries to such an extent that the 
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tribe banished him ; lie found refuge with Basinus, king of the 
Thnringinna, whose qaeen, Easiua, fecciTed him with even {jreater 
kinduesa than that of her husband.* His tribe during his absence 
was governed by Efjidius, the so-called Homan General at Soissons. 
At the end of eight years ChUderic was re-invested with power at 
home. Hardly was this affair settled, when, to the astonishmeDt of 
the Frank, Basina presented herself with the avowed intentioD of 
marrying him. The amazed Childerie asked the " reason" for her 
journey and this resolve. She replied that he was the most valiant, 
strongest, and handsomest man she had heard of, and that if she 
knew another who suri>assed him in those qualities, not even the 
sea should keep her from him. The king could not resist anch 
vigorous courtship, and married this self-willed lady, who had 
formerly been hia mistress.! Such was the mother of Clovis. 
Childeriu died and was buried at Tournay, in 481. Of the singular 
discovery of his grave and its treasures, we shall speak further on. 

Clovis became king when he was fifteen years of age, bat did 
nothing to distinguish himself until five years later, when he led 
the whole force of the Salian Franks, which was not more than five 
thousand warriors, to unite with Eagnacar, the Frankish king of 
Cambray, in an attack on Siagrius, the i^Hwsi-Roman chief of the 
militia at Soissons, and defeated him. J The place of battle waa at 



• It was Htmnge that he ehoiild find a refuge among the Thuringiana. he- 
cause this verj people hnd. when defeated on the side of Attiln, nt the battle of 
ChalonB, retreated through the country of Iha Franks, and exercised the must 
atnxdons cruelties upon those who fell into their hands. "They murdered 
the luMtages and tlie captives, slew two hundred young women by exquisite tor- 
tures, cost their limbs beneatli the heavy waggons, and left them in the rood." 
To them, nevcrthelesa, Childerie went, and was doubly well received. 

t If Gregory of Tours is to be believed, this lady must have practised 
magical arts. On the night of their nuptials she persnaded Childerie to go 
into tiie courtyard of the ^aue at Touniay, where they were lodged, in order 
tliat he might see tlie wonderful HppearBUCCS which would present themselves. 
He went thrice. On the first occasion there came before him a long rout of 
unimnii. lions, and leopards, tumbling and nTnngliog with each other, but all 
without a sound, and shadowless. The second time produced bears and wolves ; 
the first shambled across the courtyard and vanished wliile the king looked at 
them; the others ran in circles and leapt, but quite silently. On the tliird 
viut there appeared multitudes of dogs of great size and many colours, and 
innumerable cats, that aln-ays looked behind tliera. From tlie diversity and 
eharacteristics of tliese apparitions, ChUderic was inslrucfed to leam what 
were the qualities of the races which would arise from lus union nith Bosina. 

J "He sent him a challenRe, almost in the language of chivalrj," says 
Gibbon, " to fight, and name the place of buttle." 
112 
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Nogent, near SoissoiiB, which, being inclosed by a circle of Eoman 
tombs, not inaptly marked the spot where the last pretender to 
the imperial authority in Gnul was ruined. In the neighbouring 
flity the spoil was divided, and the heaps of treasures which the 
Franks and their allies had gathered were placed in public while 
the process wont on. A certain precious vase had been taken from 
the cathedral of Rheims, and for its return no less a person than 
St. Hemi applied to Clovis (who was still a pagan). The Frankish 
leader — no impolitic person, nor one who was disinclined to please 
the Christians — desired this Tcssel should be set aside, in order 
that be might present it to the bishop. One of the soldiers, re- 
senting this interference with the laws of prize, dashed the vaso to 
atoms with bis axe, and declared that no one should interfere with 
spoil, nor claim it ere it hiid fallen to his lot. Clovis, who had 
felt himself in the wrong, and probably feared to go further in the 
matter, commanded his anger for the time; hut, about a year 
afterwards, and while holding a review of his warriors, he saw 
the vase-breaker standing before him in the rank. Ooiug to the 
man, he snatched the axe from his hands, reproved him loudly for 
his slovenly appearance, and threw the weapon on the earth : as 
the soldier stooped to recover it, Clovis smote him on the head, 
killing him, and cried, " Thus didst thou break the vase at 



This king had very good reasons for keeping on good terms with 
the bishops or Christian leaders, who were, in effect, the most 
powerful persons in Gaul, and could be dangerous enemies even to 
such chieftains as himself. It is evident that he owed no small 
part of his success to the craft which led him to become their 
jiTotigi. He was but an unimportant person until lie became an 
orthodox Christian, and the representative of the Church militant 
against those Arian heretics whom the orthodox clergy hated more 
than they hated the Pagans. Although professing the same behof 
88 the mass of his tribe, Cloris always treated the Christians with 
consideration, and married no less distinguished a Christian than 
St. Clotildis,* the first of the many saints of the blood royal of 



• Clotildis, or ClntiUd, was one of the daughtcra of Chilperic, j-ounger 
brother of Gmidobiild of Uuroundy ; the latter slew Chilperio and liis bous, and 
banialied liia dBiit;l>t«rs. CloviB. hearing of the extt^onlinaiy beauty of 
Clutililis, sent Aureliau lo see if sLe was really so fiur as men averred. The 
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France, who had been " forttinately," say the historians, brought 
up in the true faith, although in the midst of Arians. Mainly b; 
meauB of the clergy Clovia established the Fiankish dominiiiu in 
Gaul. Clotildia incessantly urged him to join her Church ; but, 
although indulgent to his wife in all other respects, be did not 
make public profession of the Christian faith until after the battle 
of Tolbiac, in 496, In the heat of this fight — bo we learn from the 
histoi-ians, who relate events of the sort with a druniatic efiectivenesa 
which roasosthc strongest suspicions — the king raised his hands to 
heaven, and invoking to his aid the god of Clotildis, vowed in 



^ T disguised liintBelf as a beggar, and on a Suaday momin); went with 
others of that class to receive abus at a church door where, as she issued forth, 
' the lady was wont to give to all who asked. Overcome by her beauty and 
noble appearance, the anibassador, as she extended the pittance towards him, 
seized her hand, turned bock the sleeve which partly covered it and kissed the 
bare wrist with an ardour tliat had more thau gratitade in it. Returning 
home, ClatildiB. who was. it must be owned, ever on the look-out for soroetliisg 
portentous, sent for the daring man who bod saluted her, and inqoired llie 
canoe of Itia verj uuconveuLional action. Anrehan declared himself to be the 
ambassador of Ctovis. and produced the royal and golden ornaments which 
were in liis charge, and intended for the adornment of the lady of Bui^ndy 
should she torn, out to be boautifuL Allhoush the position of the suitor was 
by DO means equal to that of the lamily of Clotildis, yet he had something of a 
reputation, which made men believe it better to have him for a friend Uian for 
an enemy. Moreover, Clotildis' own position was. to say the best of it, 
preconoos. because slie n-as rather in the way of Chilperic : so, with some bttle 
pretended demur, the latter, who wns liimsuir nu Arian. consented to liia 
niece's marriage with the pagan. That Clovis was a pagan, and therefore 
convertible, a man mucli laUicd about and liandaome, were inducements 
enough for Clotildis. She stipulated for freedom in religious matters, and tlie 
marriage took place at Soissons, in Mi, Slie was an udmirable queen, "her 
charity to the poor seemed a sea that could never 1)e drained." After Uie death 
of Clovis. in 511, slie hved to see the eldest bom son of her husband by a 
concubine, who was begotten before liis marriage to herself, and named 
Thienr, reigning at Kheims over Aostrasia. Her own sons were Clilodomir, 
Childebert, and Clilotajre, who goverued at Orleans, Paris, and Soissons 
respectively. She learnt ibe murder of the sons of Chlodomir by their nnclea. 
She saw Chilperic. her own uncle's kingdom of Burgundy united to France 
bv Childebert and Chlulaire, whose enormous wickedness to their brother's 
c^dreu BO horrilied her that she retired from them and spent the rest of her 
life at Touts, near the tnmb of St Martin, and in doing all the good in her 
power, seemed to forget tliat she was queen and tliat her sons were kings. 
She foretold ber death tldrty days before it came about, and sending ua 
Childebert and Chlolaire, admonished tliem in the must earnest manner to 
honour God and keep his commandments. She onlered her remaining property 
to be given to the poor. " rhough of thU there ica> Utile, for ike had hcen careful 
to imd it hffore her hi/ their hanih." Sho prayed until the lost moment, and 
died Jnne 3rd, 5J5. The Human Catlmlie Cliiutii still kpeps ber fLslival on 
that day. 
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retani for nctory to become a Christian. He conquered, and kept 
his word by receiving the inatmctiona of St. Rtmi, and allowed 
himself to be baptized in the cathedral at Bbeims. On thia 
auspicioua occasion, which happened at Christmas, 496, nothing 
less extraordinary than the holy oil of anointment * was vouchsafed 
by special gift of heaven ; a dove brought the mitr\-elloua liquid to 
the hands of St. Bern! at the moment of baptism, and while, with 
pardonable dogmatism, he cried to the convert, "Bow thy head, 
Sicambrian, adore that vhich Ikou hast burnt, hum that u-hkh 
thou haet adored ! " Three thonaand Frankisb warriors followed 
the example of their chief. 

Clovia led an army against Guudobald, the nncle of Clotildia ; 
defeated him near Dijon, accepted tribute, and allowed him to retain 
bis dominiona, much, no doubt, to the satisfaction of Clotildis, 
who was less than a saint in respect to the forgiveness of injuries. 
Fighting in the interests of the faith, Clovis next came in 
opposition to the Viaigothic kiug of Toulouse, Alaric 11. Bfefore 
going against him, the Frank sent to seek a sign of bis fortune 
at the shrine of St. Martin, at Tours. Aa his messengers entered 
the choir of that famous church, where neither by day nor night 
was the sound of chanting unheard, for the priests relieved one 
another jjcrijetually, these auspicious words rose to the roof : — 

" Thon hast girded me with strength unto the battle ; thou hast 
subdued under mo those that rose up against me. Thou bast given 
me the necks of mine enemies, that I might desti-oy them that 
hate me." 

No wonder this presage was accepted with enthusiasm by Clovia, 
who heeded little that this method of making the house of God the 
residence of an oracle of almost Pagan sort had been pronounced 
sacrilegious by several conncila.1- As he proceeded with the 



* This mimcnlouBly produced oil was long preserved at Rheims in a golden 
vessel styled the ampull'i. It limd the wonderful power of producing itself when 
needed for tlie corunulion of a, FreucK kiug. A lingroeiit of a vesGi^l said to 
liKve been tUe ampaUtt, was produced at the coronotion of Charlos X. 
Hincmar. St. Remi's succcsBor at Rheima. seems to have invented in the niiHh 
er^ntiiiy the whole shiiy of IIiIb miroculooa appearance of the filUi ceutiuy. 
It IB worth while to note that another vase of holy oil wua kept in tlie church 
of St. Mnrtlii. at Tours ; both were believed to be miraculously reploniahed. 

t This method iif consulting the oracles, as they were aBsuraed to he, of 
ceitoiji martyrs uiid Eoiuta — among which St. Martiu established an uiuivalled 
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campaign more favourable aigna presented themselveB ; a white doe 
showed a new ford by which his army passed a swoUen river, 
meteors followed that army from the tower of the cathedral of 
Poictiers, near to which city Alaric was defeated and slain. The 
Frank pursued hia advantage so far as Carcassonne, and seemed 
sure of the whole Viniguthic kingdom ; but Theodoric, the Ostro- 
gotbic master of Spain, aided his ally, and the invader was beaten 



reputation b; the event above described — viaa very commoD in tliat and lat«T 
ajies. Of the allied experiment which is knoiva bj- the name of torUt 
ViTgilianef, take tlie following from Welwood iibout Charles I. of England: — 
" The king, beii^ at Oxford during the civil wars, went one day to see the 
pnbhc libntry. where he waa showed amonR other books a Vii^l nobly printed 
and ciqniaitelj bound. The Lord Falkland, to divert the Ung, would have 
liis m^esty make a trial of Iiis fortune by Uie lortea Virgiliana. which every- 
body ImowHwas a usual kind of augury some ages past. Whereupon the king 
opening the book, tlie period wtiich happened to turn up was that part of Dido's 
■ it.Enei *" 



imprecation against A 



"'TetlitaneeDT 
Hia ppuerul enl 
Opprnsed wilh 



which Mr. Dryden translates tlioa : — 
ighty ton 



uathetiia th' unequil field, 

. .. igcd ud himflelf expetrd. 

Ln him for puccoar lae fiom plue la pUcr, 
Torn tmra his «abj«eU' and bli son'e fmbraco ; 
First let bim He bis IKeods in btttiB sUiii, 

And wben. at lengib. Ibe crael mr thiill etVi*, 
On hard conditions may he bo; hb peace; 
Nor let bim then enjoy supreme enmmaurf. 
But fall anlimely by tame hostile hanil. 
And lie unburied in the commuD aand.* 

It is said that Charles seemed concerned at tliis accident, and that Lord 
Falkland, obeervine it. would likewise try his own fortune in the same manner, 
ho[Ang that he might fall upon some passage that could have no relation to hia 
case, and thereby divert the king's thoughts from any impressions that the 
other might have made upon him. But tlie place that Falkland stnmbtcd 
npoQ was yet more suited to hia destiny than the other had been to Uie king's ; 
being the following expressions of Evander upon the untimely death of hia 
Bon FallaH, as they are translated by the same h:t[id : — 

■"O, Pallas! [hna hast failed Ihy pliicbted word 
To fighL ait!) reason, nol lo Icmiit Ibe siroril. 

What perils yoalhrui an)"ur vrouhl puraue ', 
That bolJing hlovd wnald arwy thee loo Ut, 
TnuDq ■* thou wptt ID ioBgrn, raw tn war, 

Prelude of bloody fields and fi^his laeoma!*" 

To return to Clevis ; what sort uf idea he had of St. Martin may be gnessed 
from the fact that, after tlie victory over the Visigoths, to obtain which he 
vowed all his arms and his war-horse lo the »aint, he desired to redeem tliem 
with gold. Upon tliis sn nMrlling a price was named as that demanded by the 
saint (or a release, that Clevis declared St. Martin was ntarli/ m gnoil at a 
bargain at in a baflle ! 
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from before Aries with considerable Iobb. Ho, neTertbelesB, 
retained the whole of the Viaigothic poBsesaions in France, except 
Septimania, and eottled bia eon Thierry as ruler in them. Cluvis 
returned to Tours, where he met ambasaadora from the emperor 
of the East, AnastasiuB I., who sent him a crown, and robe of the 
consular order. The former Clovis deposited in the basilica of 
St. Peter's at Rome, where it remained for many centnries. Ha 
does not appear to have been named consul.* From this time 
Clovis spared no meane and hesitated at no cnme which could 
insure his family the royal seat of the Franks. He bad no right 
beyond a personal one to pre-eminence, which on bis death might 
accrue to any one strong enough to seize it. He induced Chloderic, 
son of Sigebert, the Itipnai'ian, to murder his father, under a 
promise of aid in securing the succession. + The parricide committed, 
he caused the guilty son to be slain, and appearing before the 
Ripuarians he demanded to be elected their king, averring that he 
knew nothing of the deaths of the princes. They accepted him with 
acclamations. He caused the king of Terouanne, a Frankish city in 
the north-west of Gaul, to become a monk, and afterwards decapitated 
him and his son. Ragnacar, the same who had helped him against 
SiogriuB, came nest into the bands of this nitbless chieftain. He 
bribed some of the people of this prince with gifts of collars of 
gilded brass, probably torques or carcauets of honour, to be privy to 
an attack of the soldiers of Clovis. The traitors tied the bauds of 
their own prince behind his back and rendered him up to Clovis, 
who reproached the captive with weakness in submitting to be thus 
bound, and killed him with an axe. When the betrayers demanded 
their reward aud complained that the bribes were spurious, Clovis 



* See on tliis jiouit, nhkh is Ubsiimed lo be on iiniioi-Unt one. (Jie opininn of 
Siamondi. " McrovingiuiB, A.D. GIO," Hallun's "Middle Ages," Supplement 
S, and Gibbon's " Decline, etc," 

t After the deed was done. Chloderic sent to Clovis, and said to liim, " My 
&tber is dead, aud I hold liis treasure and his kingdom : aid me now, and Toa 
shall have what 3-ou cliooae of the gold." The answer of Ctovia thanked him 
for (foodwill, and begged that he would show the treasure to tliu messengera, 
when the whole should be his, Chlodeiio then diB]>layed the treasures of 
Sigebert to tlie messengers, and pointtDg to a colTer, said, " In this my father 
kept all tlie gold coin he gatlicred," Ouc of thorn repUed, "Dip jour arm to 
the bottom of the chest, in order to ohow us how deep it is." Wliile he stooped, 
and his arm was buried in the mass of coin, they smoto him on the head with 
the inevitable Fraukiah axe — Franntai. as it seems to have been eailud. 
— Ortyiinj nf Toars. 1, 2. 40, 
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bade them think themselves fortnniite that, as traitors, he per- 
mitted them to live. One by one the descendanta of the long- 
haired race of Meroveas were pot to death, the Fi-ankish power 
united in a single person, and the roalm of France constructed, so 
that it stretched far beyond its present limits. It was broken np 
at the death of Clovis, who, however, settled many things and gave 
with unboanded liberality to the clergy. They in return reckoned 
him amongst the saints. He died oa the 27th November, 511, at 
Paris, where he was buried in the church of St. Peter and St. 
Panl, now St. Genevi&ve, which he and Clotildis bad founded 
shortly after the transference of the seat of his power to that city. 

At the division of the Prankish realm among the sone of Clovie, 
Chlotaire took the northern portion ; this inclnded nearly all modem 
Belgium, except the province of Lifige, which fell to Thierry-, the 
eldest brother. lu course of time and crime, however, the whole 
realm came to Chlotaire, who murdered his nephews' with as little 
remorse as one cau conceive. It seems as if Nemesis wrought by 
the hands of this sovereign, he was the most guilty of all bis 
horrible family ; his son Chramna rebelled against him, got assis- 
tance from the Bretons, and was defeated, "Then," says Gregory 
of Tours, "ho took to flight, having had ships made ready for him- 



* One of these. Chlodowalil (St. Guud) was joungest boh of Chlodomii of 
Orleans. ClotUdis, who, gainl as she might have been, had a savage love of 
vengeance, iasligated her sons to attack the BurKnndians. Chlodomir took 
Si;;iBniimd, one of their kings, and murdered him and all his people, hut 
foiling himaelf into an amhnacade, was slain in turn. His children were in 
the hands of Clotildis until Chlodomir and Childebert of Paris sent her a pair 
of scissors and a sword, by way of hinting tlmt tliey must liave their hair cut 
olf. i. e., become monks, or die- On her answering that she prereired to have 
them sliun than degraded with cropped locks, Clilntaire kiUed two nf them 
with liis own hands : tlie third, named Clilodotvald. or Cloud, sheared himself, 
and thus sacrihoed liis right to rei^rn. When Thienyof Motz died {HSi), and 
was succeeded by his son Tlieodobert, who (5i») left that realm in turn to 
Theudoliold, and the last perished of pla«;iie in 5li3, Cloud made not a sign, 
but left all to Chlotaire. lua father's younger brother. He took the monastia 
habit from St, Saverinus and retired to a hermitage in Proveuce, wliere it is 
said he wrouglit monj miraclea. Returning to I'aris he wits welcomed witli joy, 
and built a monastery at N(^eut-snr- Seine, now styled St Cloud. He died 



September Tth, GOO ; this day is appropriated ti 
' ' He is the tutelar of nuilmaketa : they keep liim in honour, v 



n the calendar of French 
e suppose, 
oy the name of clouts— a sort of noil, in French, clou. He is represeuted in 
pictures in the Benedictitte habit, with royal insignia. (Sec JJif HeSigtmhUdvr, 

of Dr. Alt. Berlin, IMo.) The relics of St. Cloud were prtscrved at tliomonas- 
teiy until the Revolution. 
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self and his family. Being compelled to wait for tbeio, he was 
made prisoner and brought before Chlotaire, who ordered bim to 
be burned alive, with hia -mfe and daughters. In pursuance of this 
command, they tied him on a bench by means of a piece of linen 
taken fi-om an altar, and shut bim into a poor man's cottage with 
his family, after which they set fire to the house, in which all 
perished." Anytliiug was bettor as a king than a ruffian of this 
sort ; be reigned as sole king not more than two years, and when 
he died, just a year and a day after the burning of Chramna, it 
was while shrieking, " What must the king of all the heavens be, 
tcko thus kills the great kiiigg of the earth f " He was buried in 
the basilica of St. Medord at Soissons, 561. A state of society 
BUcb as that which is indicated by the nan'ativea we have given, 
must, to be endurable, have had circumstances complementary to 
these and serving to set off their blackness with something which 
suggested light. Institutions where safety and freedom from horror 
and suffering could be experienced flourished under the monastic 
rule. Acconlingly, the Frankish dominions swarmed with convents, 
where men might enjoy that which must have seemed heavenly 
repose when compared with the external turmoil of the Merovingian 
rule. By way of illustration and contrast here is a little verse, the 
simplicity and pious tone of which express more than its words. 
It relates to the Bishop of Tournay, the same St. M6dard* to 
whom Cblotoiro's tomb-ground was dedicated, who entered the see 



• St. Medard succeeded St. EleiitlioriuH ns bishop of Tournay in B32. He 
was originiLUy conaecralcd to St. Vermond, near Peronne, bj St Rcmi iu Q3(J ; 
be removed hia sec to Noyon in conseiiuence of the cruelties of tlio barbarians, 
until lie was appointed to the see of Touniay, whence ho laboured with Kreat 
elfect upon tlie ruder inhabitants of that (hoceae. He bestowed the veU on 
Radegonda the Thuringian. first wife of Chlotaire, when that monarch repu- 
diated her in order ta marry Chamscna, the motlter of Cliromna. and second 
of hia numerous wives. Medard was a constant friend to Chlotaire, who came 
in haste to his death-bed at NayoQ. At tlie tomb of this saint so many miraclea 
were wrought, and so great whs the love of the king Tor him, Uiat Chlotiure 
erected an abbej at Soissons in his honour, and caused his relics to be trans- 
lated tliithcr iu a shrine wliich was covered nith the most precious stufis, 
seeded witli diamonds and adorned with plates of gold. At tlie translation Ibe 
king sometimes bore tliia chdtte on his own Bhoulders. and tliuught himself 
honoured b; the office. Such was the contradictory nature of this savage. St. 
Godard was bishop of Rouen, 611 to 521). (See Pommnniyo. Hist, de la Catk. de 
Houen.) At this time Cblotairn founded the fomouB church of St. Ouen, then 
dedicated to St. Peter, at Rouen. 
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ij in 545, It was compoeed hy St. Oueii, bo eays Vitalis, 
who preserved it for us : — 

'■ GodanI nf Uoiien, Medard of Soissons, twins, 
Together issued from their mother's womb : 

White -robcil, were washed together from their sins. 
Both went together, bishops, to the tomb." 

The kingdom was again divided between the children of Chlotairo. 
Charibert became king of Paris; Gonthron, king of Orleans and 
Burgundy ; Sigebert I., king of Anstrasia. Chilperic I, succeodeil to 
liis father's dominions at SoisBons, which included the greater part 
of Belgium. Charibert had for one of his daughters the Bertha 
who married Ethelbert, king of Kent, and brought Christianity for 
the second time into England. Chilperic was a jovial, incontinent 
sort of fellow, who exasperated the clergy by contriving to annul 
hequesta to them, and incessantly grvmibled that " no one rules 
but these hiBhops ; see how all goes to the churches ! " It was his 
wife, the monstrous Fredegonda, whose jealousy of Galeswiutha, the 
fair daughter of Athanagild, the Visigothic king of Spain, caused 
some frightful tragedies and broke up several kingdoms. She con- 
trived so that the sweet Galeswintha — whose history is as full of 
tenderness as those of others about her is harsh and dark — should 
be slain. In revenge fur this, the victim's sister, Bronehault, whom 
Sigebert bad wedded, urged her husband against his brother, and 
caused him to unite with Gouthron of Burgundy, so that such 
a whirl of war, false -swearing, and cruelty, began, that one sickens to 
write about it. Chilperic was besieged in Toumay, in 575, by Sigehert. 
Daring this siege, while the latter was at Vitry-on-tbe-Searfe, near 
Toumay, he was proclaimed king of Austrasia and Nenstria, and 
despite the warnings of St. Germain, who came before him wan and 
worn by sickness, marched to the destruction of his brother. St. 
Germain implored bim thus : " 0, king Sigebert, if you go, lay aside 
the thought of killing your brother and you will return alive and 
victorious, but if you go on full of vengeance, you will die, for tho 
Lord hath said by the mouth of Solomon, ' ^\Tioso diggeth a pit 
for his brother, shall fall into it himself.' " Tlie king paid no 
attention, but went on. Chilperic and Fredegonda were shut 
up in Tonrnay; the former was placid after his fashion, but the 
latter was characteristically like a wild beast with rage and fear. She 
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was then enceinte ; the child waa bom dnrmg the siege, and she named 
it SameoD, as ad omen of deliverance. She sought safety in a 
characteristic fashion, by giving daggers to two devoted youths, 
Bending them to murder Sigebert ; going to his camp they effected 
this, and were cut to pieces. At this, the army of the murdered 
man dispersed ; Chilperic came forth from Tournay, went to Vitrj-, 
saw his brother's body withont any emotion, and ordered it to 
be splendidly interred at Lambres-on-tbe-Scarfe. These inci- 
dents are depicted on the stained glass of the cathedral at 
Tournay, 

"What remains of the fiirious Fredegonda, the bondsman's 
daughter, famous and magnificent beauty, mistress of many uationa, 
queen and regent, implacable, mthless, traitress, assassin, poisoner, 
who hunted Meroveus, her hustand's son, hke a wild beast, so that 
his best friend's last act was in putting bitn to death ; aDtagonist of 
the equally magnificent Brunehault, who was a king's daughter, an 
outraged sister, and a king's wife, but who uevertheless was brought 
to the beds of a wild horse? The answer may be obtained in the 
crypt of St. Denis, which now contains the bare cover of her tomb : 
her bonea were long ago dispersed. Take what M. de Caumont 
tells us about its chief modem interest: " Cette moaaique se 
compose d'nue infinite de fragments d'emaus de difftTontes nuances, 
dissemiuiSs dans un mastic prepare et couiu sur uno pierre de lias. 
Los draperies, le contour des oraements, en un mot, tout ce qui est 
trait dans cette figure est fonn<5 avec des filets de cuirre incmst^s ; 
les places de la ti)te, des pieds, et des mains, sout unies, et la pierre 
dn Gouvercle est restee b. nu dans ces parties ; mais il est Evident 
que les pieds, les mains, et la ti'te, avaient 6tii modeliia en metal. 
li'uaage de representer lo dfifunt en mosaique s'est prolong^ jusqu' 
au XTT p siScIe." One does not fail to remark that the custom of 
leaving the face of a mortuary slab to be represented on a detached 
plate of metal held in Franco and Flanders till very late. Most of 
the incised slabs of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries exhibit 
this, as we shall see in the Abbey of Villere, near Geuappe, and 
St. Bavon at Ghent. 

To resume : — Chilpciic was murdered, and, in the end, Brunehault 
governed Austrasia in the name of her son Childebert, whose children 
divided the kingdoms of Burgnndy and Austrasia between them. 
Fredegonda, the peasant's daughter, mled in Ncustria until her 
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death, in 597.' Cblotaire II., of SoisBons, — who, be it remembered, 
represented thut Belgic brancli of the Franka which more than once 
became the main stem, — son of ChilperJc I., died sole kiug of the 
Franks, in 628. Pepin of Landen — who, as he came from the 
neighboarhood of Lii^ge, may be styled a Belgian — being at the 
head of the Anstrasian lords, opposed Brnuehault. Chlotaire II. 
captured her, hia mother's life-long enemy, and, after torture, 
caused her to be torn to pieces at the heela of a wild horse. Hia 
eons wera Dagobert and Charibert ; the latter became king of 
Aqnitaine, and in his family that province remiiincd until 735. 
Dagobert was the moat powerful and worthy of the Merovingians. 
It is not worth while to enumerate his feeble successors. 

It may well gratify the national pride of the modern Belgians 
when they reflect that their teri-itory not only contains Tournay, 
which may be called the head quarters of the Fronkish nationality, 
but Landen, the seat of that Pepin, who, when the blind rage, hate, 
and lost of several generations had «-rought their worst on the sons 
of Meroveus — the son, no doubt, originally, of a sacred race, to a 
belief in tlie sanctity of which many a member owed his life when 
in the hands of inferiors — applied a bridle to tho failing state of 
Frankenric. Pepin of Heristal, the still more potent controller, 
founder of the Carlovingian family, conqueror of Friesland, and 
cirillzer, camo from the banks of the Mease. From the last 



■ The imprecalioti of St. Pnetestatos, Arclibishop of Rouen, has been fulfilled 
hj all sacceeding ages with regard to Fredcgonda, She caused him to be 
stabbed while praying in the very choii of his cathedral. Mler receiving the 
woutid, be contriTed to lotter to Uie altar, streh^hed out his " two hands full of 
blood " to the Taso of tho Euchttriat, took a piece of the bread, and retnmed 
thanks to God that he thns obtained the ciatimim. Before death took place 
Fredegonda visited the archbishop, nith the pretence of condolfnce and affec- 
tion. At last his patience was t^xliaiksted by her hj-pocrisT. and he addressed 
her thus : " I feel that God is calling me frcnn this world : but tliou sholt be for 
ever occoiscd. and God will in the end visit my bli>od upon Ihy head." 

The reader who is not prepared for those siirp"ses of which Merovingian 
history is so full reads with astonishtaeut that Uua valedictory prelate was the 
very man who married Meroveus his godson, son of Chilperic, to no less a 
person than Brunehault, the widow of S Jgebc-rt. then twenty-eight years of 
ago ; an act of rebeUion against tho man who had mercifully spared her 
life, and of treason on the part of Meroveus. It was tlite which strengtliened 
the hate of Fredegonda against Brunehault, and procured tlie murder of Prcetex- 
tatus. The history of tliis affair and its consequences reads like a dream, so 
wild and intensely dramatic ia it. The moat brilliant of Thierrj-'s Merovingian 
nsnutivee treats of it 
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desceuded Churlea Martel, whose son, Pepin le Bref, shut np the 
last feeble son of Clovis in Uie monastery of St. Bertin," tlien 
dedicated to St. Martin, at St. Omer. This was in 752. Tlie king 
was Cbilderic III. ; be died in about a year afterwords. Thus the 
race of Ciiilderic, which had begun to flourish at Toumaj, died 
out in the silent cloisters of St. Bertin, not many leagues from 
where it first arose. 

To Pepin le Bref succeeded Carloman (752—770), who left the 
realm to Charlemagne his brother. From tliis monarch a new 
arrangement took eS'ect, which, to a certain extent, separated 
the "Walloon, Flemish, and Dutch provinces from each other. 
He divided his kingdom, and put the sections into the charge of 
dukes, or mihtary leaders, and under these were the counts of 
provinces. The conduct of both orders was superintended by the 
miaai dominici, or travelling Tiec-regal judges, who came unex- 
pectedly — it is said — upon a rnler, and called him to account for 
his charge.t Under this arrangement a new course of history 
began, which was marked by the introduction of commercial power, 
an element comparatively new, so for as Flanders was concerned, 

* Ab this 18 iJie first tjuo we have occaeion to name this famous anit once 
magnificent monostelTi it niay bo well if Honiething is said nbout it here. 
Foimded in f>4ri by St Omer, Bishop of Therouaune, upcn liuid given by 
Adroald, a noble of tlie plaee. a great but repentant criminal, the first establish- 
nient biui soon lo be enlarged : Berlin, who BQCceeded St Omer in mling the 
place, got into a boat with two conipnnionH. and was driven by chance and the 
tide to the Island of Sithiu, where thej built a new establish ment. with the 
BHme invocation bb the former. The dedication was successively changed to 
SS. Peter and Paul and St Bertin ; until the tenth century it was known by 
the most ancient name, Sithiu. Four Counts of ITanders were buried here — 
Baldwin Braide-Ftr, who took the habit here and died 670; Arnold the 
Simple, 1071; Baldwin a-ia-Hache, U19 ; and William CTi». 1128. Asser, 
llic friend of Alfred of England, belonged to this house; here Ounstan, 
Anselm, and Thomas- a-Becket fonnd refiige. The place flourished for nearly 
twelve hundred yeara, andwus ruled byilseijihtv-thiro abbot, when the French 
Kevolution swept over it. Ifith AugiiEt, ITSIIJ. I'lundered and stripped of all 
its wealth, tlie l>are walla of the hospitable bouse stcwd with little iigury, until 
the anthorities of the town, desiring to lind work for some grumbling ovvrhr) 
in 1833, Bet them to pulling down tlie magnificent ruius, and would doubtless 
not have left one stone stiin<lii)(; on anotlicr. had Uot a sudden call for labourers 
in another part of FriTii'li I'laiulein ri'lieved the barbnrianfl of the opportunity 
to complete the BTrnK. All tlmi riiiiniiiB now is tlie western lower, and a part 
of the nave, of middle liftiidili iriiiiny ivork. 

+ The poem of TIhihIuIj.Ii, Aii-liln^linp of Orleans, one of these Jnatices in 
Eyre, gives a very c'uiiuiis juitiin' uf society in ChFirlEmag:ie'a time ; it has a 
certain amount of humour, and is rich in illustmtjous of costume. It is quoted 
at length in M. Guizut'a HUt. ilt la Cmlittitiun. 
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but of the greatest influence on Europe and civilization. The growth 
of this power was hardly practicable under a distant and potent king ; 
it promised best if it could exist under rulers sufficiently strong to 
reHist external influences, and not powerful enough to dlBpense 
with local aid. Such were the Counts of Flanders, who acknow- 
ledged a single head during the life of Charlemagne, and oniied a 
master ever aftei-wards.' The traders of the Flemish cities, on the 
other hand, were already not withont power ; and abovo all, the 
Church had secured large portions of the country, which, to a great 
extent, were exempt from the worst evila of the age. So wide was 
the rule of tho last that the Abbey of Niyelles alone reckoned 
fifteen thousand families as its vassals. The great contests which 
were now carried on were destined to be undecided through many 
centuries, and are not even yet settled. These had for questions 
the respective authorities and boundaries of the Frankish and 
Germanic races. The division of the empire of Dagobci-t, whereby 
his son Sigebert got Austrasia, did but prefigure what was to hap- 
pen between the kings of France of the Carlovingian and Capctian 
races, with the Counts of Flandera at their backs {whenever it 
suited the interests of the latter to be so) on the one hand, 
and the German rulers — who had the Dukes of I^orraine and 
Brabant to help them — on tho other. The brief sketch of the 
careers of the Flemish Counts which follows will show how 
dexterously they availed themselves of their position to aggrandise 
the province, whether at the cost of the emperor or the king, as 
allies or enemies of one or the other. Long before the time of 
Dagobert, cruel wars, of which the passionate hatreds of Brunehault 
and Fredegouda were but the expression, marked the antagonism 



• Cluvrlems^ 

e. carried on war with the Friaons. or peo]ilo 
of wliut is now colled Holland. Chsriea Martel liimscy Imd boun deft-atcd by 
this race, when it ivas under tlie leadership of the redonbtable Kodbod. who 
recovered even the city of Utrecht, where the FranWuh monarch had planted 
Christianity. St. Bonilace was the agent of this converBion. and, acconling to 
the legend, sncceeded in converting Radbod, or rather in persuading liim to 
undergo the ceremony of baptism. At the moment the Prison entered the 
water, ho cniinired of the nuHsianary what whs the fate of his old companions 
in arms who liad died unconverted? The unwary priest replied that they 
were undoubtedly in hell. " Oh 1 " exclaimed the convert, " I would rather go 
to hell with tJu-nt than to paradise with foreigners like yonrself. who desert 
their flicnda." He came out nf the water witli these words on liis lips, Eind re- 
fiised to be for ever divided from liis old companions. 
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of the Tftcea which divided Gaul between them. The rise of the 
Carlovingiana was but a revi^-al of the old question in stronger 
hands, and with less savage citeumstances, 

Flandere once formed, as in effect it was under the Carlovingians, 
we propose to give onr chief attention to that province. The great 
wars, in which Flanders was bo deeply concerned, had been carried 
on in the so-called Gallic provinces, (Flandre Gallicante) south 
of the Meuse, or iu France proper ; while, in the lower lands, the 
state of things was better than of yore or elsewhere. There, the 
indomitable spirit which kept back the Romans and the eea, still 
flourished, and many towns were in a thriving condition. Bruges, 
Ghent, Antwerp, and Conrtray, all carried on large manufactures, 
and had considerable foreign trade. Soon after the time of Charle- 
magne the cities of the Low Countries banded themselves together 
to resist the violence of their neighbours, and for matual aid in case 
of fire or inundation. The close proximity of several of these places 
suggested this arrangement, and something of a republican foi-m of 
government obtained among them, by means of the guilds or trade 
associations, which survived for ages, despite intemaJ quarrels and 
estemal foes. These turned back from their carcora of aggression, 
i.e., of plunder, many Emperors of Germany, Kings of France, 
Counts of Brabant or Flanders. Lifige, on the other hand, got its 
modicum of freedom by means of the bishops, who, for the sake of 
personal independence, joined the commons in moderating the 
power of the counts who surrounded them. These destroyed many 
nests of nobly-bom thieves which were established on rocky peaks 
overlooking the Meuse, or barred the roads from France and Ger- 
many, where they traversed the Ardennes. In some cases they 
hung the counts and even the countesses over the doors of their 
own castles, or burned them out like rats iu a bam ; ultimately these 
ghostly leaders held the chief authority, and became princes of the 
empire. 

To resume : — Soon after the death of Charlemogne, the counts 
of provinces, none of whose honours were hereditary, contrived, one 
by one, to render them so, and made personal property of their 
official estates. When the gi'nndsons of this emperor divided his 
realm between them, their boundary in the Low Countries was the 
Scheldt. Flakdehs went to France, or Chai-les the Bald, and, with 
more or less of liberty, remained for many centuries subject to that 
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kingdom. Beuba>'t went to Lothaire (843,) and at bis death to 
his second son and namesake, and was long a portion of Lorraine. 
By the Emperor Louis this province was united to Germany in 880. 
In 959 Brabant became the independent province of Godfrey I., 
under the title of the Dukedom of Lower Lorraine. Lorraine, or 
Lotharingfin (which took its name from the above-named Lothaire), 
i.e., the country between the Rhine and the Meuse. was divided 
between Charles the Bald and Louis of Germany, 870. The latter 
reliuquinhcd his portion to the Emperor Louis I., whose son, 
Louis n., inherited it from him; it pttssed to Charles the Fat in 
882 ; he gave it to Arnulph of Bavaria, who made Zwentibold, Lis 
natnral sou, Duke of Lorraine in 895. Against this person, who 
seems to have been an unmerciful master, tbo people revolted ; 
they killed him, and in 900 swore allegiance to Louis HI. of Ger- 
many. ^VTien this emperor died they did the same in favour of 
Charles the Simple, of France (911) ; thus they showed their 
freedom. Budolph of Burgundy, when king of France (ho suc- 
ceeded Robert, Count of Paris, who followed Charles the Simple), 
■ made his brother Giselbert Duke of Lorraine, and acknowledged the 
province to be a fief of the empire in 923. Louis (d'Oufremer) IV. 
of France, re-asserted the right of his kingdom to Lorraine, and 
was backed by Giselbert. The Emperor Otho I. defeated them at 
Andemach in 938, and thus secured the province. 

In 953, Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne, became duke, and the 
duchy was dirided into Upper and Lower Lorraine, (that is to say 
that a strict division of the debateable land was made between the 
Flemish or French, and the Lotharingian or German races.) The 
above-named Godfrey I. obtained the latter section ; the former 
passed through the hands of an uninterrupted line of dukes until 
1474, when Charles the Bold, of Burgundy (nominal vassal of 
France) invaded it, while under the rule of Yolanthc and Ken6 II. 
(1473 — 1508.) Charles in.,and his brothers Nicholas and Francis, 
governed together from ltJ24 to 1G70 ; the first reigned alone until 
1675, dnnng which period he fought against the French under 
Turonne, and took prisoner the Marshal de CrSqui. His nephew, 
Charles IV., succeeded him, commanded the Imperial army against 
the French, and was one of the great captains of that age. Other 
dukes followed until the death of Stanislaus Lecziusky, in 1709, 
when the French got it and now hold it. 
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LowEK Lorraine, or Brabant, parte<l from the sister province iu 
959 to Godfrey I. Dnkea succeeded each other until Godfrey 
of Bouillon (whose father, Eustace II.,* married Ida, sister of 
Godfrey IV.), having done good sGrvice to the empire, was made 
Duke of Lower Lorraine, 1089, He had previous investiture of 
Antwerp from the Em[>eror Henry IV., and now bore the name of 
Godfrey VI. of Brabant ; he was elected King of Jtiruaalcm in 
1099, and died in 1100. Duke Anthony was killed at the Battle 
of Agincourt, 1415 : his son, John IV., married Jaqueline, heiress 
of Holland and Uainault, who had for second husband the Duke 
of Gloucester .+ After the death of John, Brabant was inherited by 
his uncle, Philip the Good of Burgundy, 1429. The son of Philip, 
Charles tho Bold, held the duchy till his death in 1477, while 
fighting against the Swiss. Charles's daughter Mary married 
Maximiliau of Austria, and the province (1477) was transferred 
to Austria as part of the Netherlands. A part of Brabant (now 
called North Brabant) passed to Holland on tho German repre- 
sentative aide of the great question iu 1G48 ; a part to France 
1668— 1G78. In 1814, tho latter, or Scath Brabant, joined 
the kingdom of the Netherlands ; and by revolt in 1830 ia now 
a portion of that of Belgium, which may be said to be depen- 
dent on France. 

Namur was a part of Lorraine until 932, Its most famous chiefs 
were the Marquis Peter de Courtnay, who was elected Emperor of 
Constantinople, 1216 ; Baldwin Do Courtnay, likewise so elected, 
1287. John IH. sold the marquisate to Philip the Good of Bur- 
gundy in 1421. At the breaking-np of tlie Bui'gundian duchy it 
went to Austria as part of the Netherlands (1477). It was trans- 
ferred with the rest to Spain by Charles V. (1507), became part of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands in 1814, and of that of Belgium 
in 1830. 

LiicoE took the course we have referred to, and became the 



f This Eustace II. had first married Ooda. Hister of Edward the Con- 
fesaar of Bngland. It wna on his return to bis own domtnians that the aSray 
at Dover took place wliich hod such serious effect on the history of England, 
and brought Earl Oodwiu into trouble. His boh Eustace, hrotlier of Godfrey. 
rebelled ttgainst RufuB. find wi-nl to the Crusades with aodfrey. His mother. 
Maud of Lorraine, was descended from Charlemagne. 

t Humphrey, fourth son of Henry IV. of Eugland, the good Duke of Glon- 
cester, murdered at Bury St. Edmund's, 1447. 
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diocese of the Prioce Bishops, who were elective. John, brother of 
WUliam IV. of HoUaud, w&a choseD, &nd became bo noted for his 
cruelties that people oamed him " The Pitiless," and expelled him 
in 1406. In 1789 a bishop was expelled by the French. In 1791 
the AuslricLDs replaced him; in 1814 the province joined the king- 
dom of the Netherlands, in 1830 that of Belgium. 

Flasders. — The most ancient earla of this province bore the 
pecoliar title of Foresters,' which is of onknowo origin ; it is sng- 
gestive of the early condition of the country, and may derive &om it. 
Lyderic fe Buct is said to have been the first holder of the title by 
the appointment of Dagobert in 6'21. The snceessors of Lyderic 
rendered themselves less dependent on the Frankish crown as time 
went by, and at length the Foresters of Flanders appear among the 
holders of great state offices ; at a later period they bore the sword 
before the kings of France at their coronations. Baldwin I. (Bras- 
de-fer),viho received the title of connt from Charles the Bald, was 
a person of remarkable andacity, strength, and stature. Jaditb, 
dangbter of Charles, and widow successively of Ethelwulf and 
Ethelbald, kings of the West Saxons, caused herself to be carried 
(^ by Baldwin in 862,* and in the end, but much to the disgust of 



* The Flemish hutorians ttaee the deaeent of these personages from the 
Lyderic hereinafter named, tn Baldwin Bnu-de-fir in tlie following order: — 
1. Lyderic le Buc. who had. sajB the record. " iimumErable virtues.'* and 
filteeik legitiniaEe cbildrea. (and one illegitimatel cut oiT the head of Lhe eldest 
of hia Bona, married lUchilde. dnoghler of Chlotaire II. of France, and a 
Henmngian princess. 2. Antoine. second son of the abnve. 3. Bouchard, 
third Bon of the above, forester and Lord ofHarlebec, 4, Estorede, son of the 
last, forester, Prince of LouvainandLord of Harlebec, died 793. 5. Ljderie II., 
son of the laat, was made Count of Harlebec. and died in 83S. D. Ingeban, 
son of Lyderic IL, was a great builder of castlea and ton-ns; died S!i2. buried at 
Hariebcc. 7. Odoacre. son of Ingelran, bnilt the castle of Audenaerde, and 
the walls of Ghent, rebuilt many towns, and lies at Harlebec. 8. Baldwin 
BroM-de-fii'- 

I " Lyderic. premier de ce nom, diet le Buc, fils unique de Salnart. Prince de 
Dijon, et de Madame Eringarde, fille de Gerard. Seigneur de Rousaillon, ayaut 
vaincn et tue Phinart le tiran Seigneur de Buc. fnt estahli le premier Forestier 
dela contree deFlandres I'an 021, par le Boy de France Dagobert, et porta les 
premiers annes ci deacrites. qui estoyent gironnes d'or et d'azur. de dix pieces, 
an mOlien une cscnsaon de gi^es. trepossa I'an 692.~ 

I She was married when twelve jears old to Ethelwulf, the West Saxon, who 
saw her at the court of Charles when returning from his famous Uoomn pil- 
ffrimage in which Alfred, aftern'ards King of England, accompanied him. 
When Ethelwulf died iSbUi hia son Ethelbald, passionatelj in love with 
Jadith, and reckless of the curses of the monks, mimed her in the following 
c2 
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the Frankish king, Bras-de-fer reeeivei the title in qnestion. He 
■K'is buried at St, Bertin, 87fl. Baldwin II. married Aifrith, 
daughter of Alfred of EnglEud, 891, and obtained gi'eat victories 
over the Normans, He built the walls of Bruges and Yprea, and 
waa the first of the long liuc of Flemish princes to be iutei-red in 
the church of St. Pierre at Ghent, 919. Ai-uulf the Old fought 
with Otho of Germany to settle the boundaries of Flanders on the 
side of Brabant. Otho took Ghent by Burpriae and returned it ou 
conditions. Arnulf died in 9G4, and was buried in St. Pierre. 
Baldwin HI. reigned in the later years of his father's life, and suc- 
ceeded him. He restored many towns that had been mined by the 
Normans; reigned three years alone, and died in 970. He waa 
buried at St. Bertin. It waa Amulf who killed William Lougues- 
epee, Duke of Normandy, at a conference hold ou an island iu 
the Somme (Dec. IG, 943). Arnulf II. carried off the relics of 
St. Valcri from Louconaus — i.e., St. Vale ri-sur- Somme — to Sithieu 
{St. Omer). In revenge for this liberty, the sniut himself 
appeared in a vision to Huguea Cai>et, Duke of Paris, and enjoined 
him to recover his bones from the Fleming, and place them as of old. 
In the event of his doing this the liberal spirit promised that the 
posterity of Hugues should be kings of France until the seventh 
generation had passed away. " Hugues readily obeyed the orders 
of St. Valeri," says an ancient chronicler, "and by the will of 
God and his own impetuous courage, so terrified Amulf that he 
gave up the relics in 911." It is needless to say that St. Valeri 



year. He repeDted of this act and repudiated lier. He died in 8fi0. Judilli. 
who had re1iiime<l to her father a^r causins great Hcandal, and aiTonting 
to W curried "" ' ' 



e curried off in ROd, beinf; thei 



s for abundnut disputes, caused herself to 
but twenty-two years of age. Charles was irritated to the hiat degree by the 
flij^t of his daughter, and threatened vengeance on Baldwin. lie wus pro- 
bably not sorry, however, to receive an urpent appeal for pardon to the fugitives 
from Pope Nicholas I., who on the 23J December wrote to Iliat effect, ajid 
strei^thened his entreaties by pointing out that the Flemish Foresterntight. by 
too severe mcasnres. be driven to join the terrible NonnaoH. who were tlien 
devastating Christendom, and France in particular ; moreover, when Judith 
was married to so renowned a champion as Daldwin Bra»-ih-fcr, she was safe 
out of mischief, and miglit secure a powerful friend to the father, who bad quite 
enough to do with bis quarrelsome sons, Louis tlio Stammerer, and Cliarles, 
afterwards of Aquitaine. Poor King Charles aecordinglv agreed to what was 
done, and made Baldwin Count of Flaudcra. It was this Judith who taujjlit 
Alfred his letters: her son married liis daughter. Baldwin died >^70, and waa 
buried in the famous monastery of St. Berlin, near St. Omer, nhcrc so many 
Flemish chieftains he. 
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did his part of the bargain.* Amolf II., Bometimes styled " The 
Yoang," died of "hot fever" at Ghent, 989, and was buried in 
the church of St. Pierre. 

Baldwin with the Comely Beard, fourth of the name, BOn of 
Amulf, Bucceeded. He obtained Valenciennes and the islands of 
Zealand from the Emperor in 1006. Having captured this city from 
the Count of Hainault, the Emperor's vassal, and by the aid of the 
townspeople defeated the Emperor and the King of France, "his 
own snzerain," the former finally consented to receive Canibray in 
exchange for Valenciennes, This Count died in 1036, and n-as 
buried in St. Pierre, Ghent.! Baldwin V. of Lille rebelled against 
his father, being moved thereto by his yonng wife, Adela of France, 
daughter of King Robert. He succeeded him in the county, and 
was styled Le Dchonnair; he was one of the most eutcrprising and 
most successful Counts of Flanders. His four children were in 
many ways fiimoas. He married his son Baldmn (Yl.) to Richilde, 
sole heiress of Beignier, Coant of Mons and Hainault, and in her 
right claimed the inheritance of those fiefs. His second son was 
Robert the Frisou, afterwards Count of Flanders. His eldest 
daughter was the famous Matilda of Flanders, wife of William the 
Conqueror of England. Judith, the other daughter of Baldwin, 
married Tostig, brother of Harold II, of England, and son of Earl 
Godwin, who was slain at the battle of Stanford Bridge (Sept. 25, 
1066), a few days before that of Hastings. Baldwin died a year 
after that event (1067), and was buried "in the middle of the 
choir" of the church of St. Pierre at Lille, an honourable place 
reserved for founders, such as he had been with regard to that 
edifice. His wife Adela was buried in the convent at Mcssines, 
1071. Take what Ordericus Vitahs says of the honour which befel 
Baldwin V. " In the year of our Lord 1059, the thirteenth 
indiction, Henry, King of France, after a glorious and pros- 
porouB reign, demanded of John, a physician of Chartres, who 
from some accident was called ' The Deaf,' a potion which should 
restore his health and prolong his life; but, being very thirsty. 



■ Aela Snnclorum, ord. St. Bened'iH, V. 658. SL Valeri must not be con- 
foonded with St. Valerie of Limoi;es, the saint who brou(;lit lier head to 
St, MutJal nt that place, and whose life is repreijcntcd in the glass of the cathe- 
dral there, and very commnnly in enamels. 

t Ckron. (Ill MoHiitltr« D'UiuienbouTij. 
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under the inflneiice of his iDclination more than of his phyaician'a 
advice, ho made his chamberlain bring him water privately, while 
the medicine was passing through his intestines, and hefore they 
were cleared by it. Thus drinking v^ithout the knowledge of 
his leech, he died, alas! on the morrow, to the great grief of 
hia people. He left the sceptre of France to his son Philip, who 
was atill of tender years, appointing Baldwin, Duke of Flanders, hia 
guardian, aud regent of the kingdom. The duke was a fitting 
person to imdertake this trust, having married Adela. daughter of 
Bohert, King of France." This office Baldwin performed with 
great probity, and did much for France during the rest of his life. 
Unhappily that did not endure so long as the minority of hia charge. 
Adela was the widow of Richard III,, Duke of Normandy. 

Of the sous of Baldwiu we will speak presently: meanwhile let us 
say something of his daughter Matilda, wife of the Conqueror. 11 
is not generally known that this lady was a widow, or divorced, at 
the time of her marriage to William. According to the chronicle 
of Tours, as qaoted by Mr, R. Stapleton in an elaborate article 
published in the third volume of the Archieohgical Journal, 
Matilda was the divorced wife of Gerbod, Avoue (defender) of St. 
Bertin, St. Omer (St. Peter of Sithieu), and had for children 
Gerbod, Earl of Chester," Frederic,! and that Gundrada who was 
the wife of William de Wan'enne, Earl of Surrey.; In the charter 
to the priory of Lewes, the Conqueror styles Gundrada his daughter, 
a style vfhioh has puzzled many : she was, doubtless, the daughter 
of his wife. The Saxon chroniclers tell a pretty piece of scandal 
about Matilda in reference to an English noble, Brihtric Mawr, or 

* See Vilulis, 4. 7, for the fate of tliis uoble, 

+ In the speech which Vilalis reporta bb tlie reply of Matilda to "Williara'a 
remonstrances wiOi rcsard to lier giving aid to liobert Courtliose while in 
rebellion agoicBt him, she is made to style Hob«rt her firat-bom son. This 
chronicler was not likely to put Buch a phrase inli) her mouUi if the fact were 
otherwise, and the existence of children of Matilda older than those she had 
by the Conqueror was known to him. He coiUd hardly he ignorant of tlieir 
existence, and had peculiar opporlimiliesof leaminRtlie Imth about herspeech 
because " Samson, a Breton," Matilda's agent to Bobert. took refuge from tlie 
threats of William in St. Evroult, Vilalis'a own convent, and would be able to 
Inlk the subject over with those who could relate it to that writer. Aroue was 
the title assumed by the first Christian king of Jerusalem. 

I Not many years ago the bones of William and Gnndrada were found in 
leadan coffins as tliey had been buried, in Oio chapter- house or the priory of 
I.ewes. These relics were removed to the ehiurch of Sonlhover, near Lewes. 
Cnsdrada died in child-birth. Ma? Zl, 1035. 
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the Handsome, who had been to her father's court in the capacity 
of ambassador from Edward the Confessor. Matilda took a fancy 
to the jouth, who, to her lasting indignation, declined to marry her. 
Dogdaie says that after the Conquest, Matilda asked for her own all 
the lands of Brihtric, and as Domesday Book attests, she had them. 
They were mostly in Devonshire, and included Clovelly, that sweet 
little nook on the coast. Poor Brihtric died in prison. There can 
be little doubt of the truth of this statement. Conceive the ironical 
smile which must have crossed the face of William when bis con- 
sort of fourteen years asked for the means of vengeance on the 
Sason who had rejected her advances ! She furnished the ship in 
which William crossed to Hastings, and styled it the Mora ; at its 
prow was the gilt figure of a child, pointing with its right hand and 
blowing an ivory trumpet. 

Baldwin VI. of Mons reigned for three years only, but with "such 
perfect policy, " says his pan egjTist, " that it was not needful for any 
one to close his house-door at night in order to keep out thieves." 
His marriage with Richilde brought more trouble than proQt to this 
model Count. Robert the Frison was, according to those authori- 
ties with whom Sismondi seems to agree, the eldest sou of Baldwin 
of Lille; for some reason not now perfectly understood, he was 
made to give place to his brother Baldwin of Mons, husband of 
Richilde, who, in right of his wife, governed Namur and Hainault 
some time before his father's death. It may be Uiat the politic 
father of these princes desired to aggrandize his family by the 
union of the heritage of his second son's wife to the county of 
Flanders ; if so, the scheme failed exactly where it was considered 
safest, and the aggrandizement of Flanders came by the bands of 
Robert rather than of Baldwin. The stoiy illustrates the fili- 
bustering manners of the age, almost as fortunately as does the 
history of the conquest of England by a man who had not the 
faintest shadow of a claim to this island, Robert appears to have 
been a wild youth who was sent forth into the world by his father 
with ships, money, and men, to see what sort of a fortune he could 
make for himself. Of all qualities, that which diBtingnishcd Robert 
was indomitable perseverance. Fortune, during his youth, inva- 
riably went against him; he chose for his first expedition the 
Spanish coasts, then in Mohammedan hands, and tried to carve oat 
a principality in Oallicia. At first he got a great deal of booty, but, 
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exposing himseif to a counter attack, all Lis EriQiitlB were slain, and 
he got away with the greatest difficulty. A second time the 
wild youth of Flanders joined the prince in a naval expedition, 
which, only a few days after sailing, was shipwrecked. Rohert, 
rendered miserablo by these repeated failures, went to Jerusalem as 
a pilgrim, hoping to expiate the secret siu which dogged his steps 
and brought ruin on all his acts. On the roud he met with that 
indonaitable adventurer Robert Guiscard,* Count of Apulia, and was 
easily peranaded to venture aii attack on the provinces of Greece. 
then in the shaking hands of the emperors of the East. This 
scheme failed, and Rol>ert completed bis pilgrimage in a less war- 
like guise than that assumed by his son when, a few years later, 
he was styled " The Sword and Lance of Christendom." Robert 
returned to Flanders with a reputation which was much improved 
by this visit. The crusading fever was then simmering, and needed 
only the fierce words of Peter the Hermit, and the wild passion of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, to become a raging madness. Many a noble 
pUgrim had been to the East before Robert. Foulque-Nerra, Count 
of Anjou, an extraordinary criminal, ghost-haunted and stained with 
blood, had himself whipped through the sti'eeta of Jerusalem. 
Frottmonde, of Brittany, fratricide, walked to the Holy Land with 
chains on his bofly, and vn^pped in a win ding- sheet, as the king of 
France and the Bishops condemned him to do ; t twice he did this, 
and returned to be considered a saint. Foulque-Norra went thrice, 
and died at Mctz, to be reckoned peculiar in sanctity. Those, with 
Beranger, Count of Barcelona, and Frederic, Count of Verdun, were 
all great sinners and penitents before Robert, and all obtained much 
increase of credit on account of their pilgrimages. These journeys 
were by no means holiday excursions, thoy were in truth teiTible 
penances. Beranger died of sufi'ering; Frederic gave up his eouiitiy, 
and returned to be a monk.t § 



• Roger, brotlier of Robert Oouoard, married Adek, dausLter of Robert tlie 
Frison, 1083. 

f Ada 8aneloruia,TV.,2. 

; Ultiniately prior of St. Vedast. at Arras. 

§ It waa of one of these piierimB tlmt tlic grim mot was made by a friend who 
related to another Uiat he had met the peuancwl miui on the way to JeniBolera. 
andlyinjirinalitterthatwBscsrriedbySBrHceiis. The telleraddedl.hat he seemed 
to he going lo Itenvcu, and homo by devils. Considering wliat was tlie opmion 
of tlie Saracens held by Europeans of Uiat ago, this is a strikingly ajit expressioQ. 
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Robert, whose offence was probably the least serious, was moat 
fortnnute of tbese noble pilgrims. His old frieud Florent I, of 
Holland, died (1062), and left three children in charge of their 
mother, Gertrnda of Sasony. Upon this woman he made war to 
snch effect that althoQgh never defeated she was worried into 
marriage with him, as a good way of settling the matter. By this 
nnion he became Coant of Holland and Friesland. ^Tien Baldn~iii V. 
died, Robert seems to have acquiesced in the ascent of his brother 
Baldwin VI. to the rule of Flanders. The latter is said to have 
been the first who attacked Robert and invaded Holland ; a tight 
ensued (July 16th, 10701, when Baldnin was killed, leaving Ricbilde 
a widow with three children. He was buried at Hannon, a 
monastery of his own foundation. 

Upon this, Robert the Frison claimed the tutelage of his brother's 
children, and being supported by the Emperor, Henry rV., he 
invaded Flanders. Ricbilde applied to Philip of France, her son's 
sozemin, and that prince marched to lier aid in the canse of 
ber sun Amnlf HI., and called upon his vassal, Wilham (the 
Conqaeror) of N'ormandy, for assistance. William was then in 
England, but his lieutenant in Normandy was no less a person 
thfin William Fitz-Osbom. Earl Wilham joined the king with only 
ten raen-at-arms, and rode with him gaily to Flanders aa if be 
were only going to a tournament. Meanwhile Robert the Frison 
had united bis forces with those of the Emperor, and on Soptua- 
gesima Sunday, the tenth of the calends of March, attacked bis 
enemy by surprise early in the morning, and PhiUp, king of France, 
and his army fljing, Amulf and Earl William were slain." This 

« f'ilalit,l\'.,9- This earl was a noble of the greatest dignity in the dava of 
the ConqueHt. He was BUpposed tfl have the warmest possible feelings tor 
Itichilde at Hainanlt : hia going to her anrcoor with no more than t«n men- 
at-anns waa probably due to tlie haste in wtiich he But out rather than to lack 
of inclination or of power. Bepresenting William, he was bound to go, and 
Matilda, who then ruled in Konuandy, was not likely to interpose any objec- 
tions to tlie succour of Hidulde. William Fitz-Osbom was Steward of Nor- 
numdy. cousin of the Duke, and a leader of such influence in his own country 
that when the lords there hesitated to aid their duke in his descent on England, 
he settled the matter ^itli a few reproaches for their coldness, and was em< 
powered to be their spokesman with William. Greatly exceeding his authority, 
he committed the nobles to the enterpiize. Thus does Vitalis curse him. and 
triumph over the ruin of his family,—" Truly, the worlds glory droops and 
witliere like ftowera of the grass, and is spent and scattered like smoke. ^Vhere 
now is William Fitz-Osbom <carl of Hereford), the king's lieutenant. Iitgh- 
stewordof Normandy, and the valiant commander of the royal troops? He was. 
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waa at Raveucboven, near Caasel, Feb. 22, 1071. Robert appears 
to have entangled bia enemiea among canala and ditches in a 
strange coantry, and tben came upon Iiia enemy with all his might. 



without exoeptiim, Uia first and greatest of the opprossora of the people of 
Bnglaad. and amassed an onormoaa fortune by liis eiiattions, causing the ruin 
ana death of l:hou9aads by liis severities." He was lord of the Isle of Wight, 
and EnrI of Her. ford. His son Rojjer succeeded to the latter title, and, having 
rebelled oj^aiust Willium, was defeated and impTisoned at Winchester. He waa 
of aa indomitable spirit : when tha kjiig sent him Home splendid robes by way 
of Easter gifu. — "sure oat. silken tunic, and mantle of the fura of precious 
ermiaea brought from abroad," probably hoping tlie rebel would, by kiud tTMt- 
ment, be induced to sue for pardon, so that the scandal of the imprisonment 
ai so great a noble, who was also son of a faithful servant, might cease, — the 
earl had a lire made, and burnt the gifts, to tlie great wratii of William, who 
awore "by the light of God," that he Bhonld never be released while he 
(William) lived. On his death-bed at Rouen, 1081. William referred to this, 
and ordered the priano doors of the earl to be thrown open. (See the words in 
thaaccountbyVit. VII., 14,of William's death). This appears to have been done. 
The unfortunate earl had suffered for thirteen years. VitAlis speaks of his 
eons, Reginald and Roger, "excellent young men," as hesi^eching the clemency 
of Henry I., "which seeins to them sufficiently tardy," as well it might. The 
curious reader will do well to refer to Vitalis for theaccountof the vision of the 
priest of St. Aubin de Bonneval. near Orbec ((tookVIII.,lH), a sight so terrible 
that some memory of it /in^fr««i-n> note in the minds of the peasants. Itsfibrdnn 
curious illustraliou of the rapacity of William Fitz-Osbom by the appearance, 
among those who ors accursed, of William de GloB, his steward. Here is an 
outline of the tale: — ■' Wolkeliii. the priest, waa rotumiug at right from the 
house of a sick man. when he heonl the heavy tramp of horses and the rattle of 
arms, and thought within liimself that it was the trofips of Robert de Bclesme 
going to the siege of the castle of (Jourci, before which Robeil Comthose was 
Ujnn lying. Near 'four medlar-trees' lie was stopped in order to allow the 
passage of a host of persons, some of whom be rceogni:eed as among the lately 
dead. Some were loaded with spoil, or bore heavy weighta ; all lamenting and 
tuning one another on. Then eame a crowd of women, riding ou saddles tliat 
were stuck full of red-hot nails ; same of these he also knew as not long dead; 
he saw the palfreys and litters of otiiers vko wert yet alivr ; then earae a host 
of clergy, who implored him to pray for them. Then an immense army in 
wliich no colour was visible, but only blackness and fiery flaines ; all were 
mounted an great war-horses, and fully armed as if for immediate battle, and 
they carried black banners. Then he saw Lnndri of Orbec, who died the year 
before, nlio uttered horrible cries and entreated the priest to bear a message 
to his wife ; but tJiose wlio rode with the troop interrupted him, and said he was 
guilty ofdeceit.aliar, corrupter ofjusticeforbribes. and unfit to be heard. This 
troop passed on in a longtrnin. The priest ti'ied to catcli a black war-horse that 
went without a master, hut upon this four knights catne shrieking, and. gliosis as 
theywere. would haveslaiuhimhadnot another iiilerfc-red. He also begged to send 
a message to his wife. Walkelin, rather ungratefully, said he knew him not nor 
Ilia wife, but the knight declared himself as WUUam de Glos, plunderer and 
nsurer, one who had unjustly foreclosed a mortgage on a mill, in punishment 
for wldch lie showed the priest how he bore a bar of hot iron from the mill in hia 
month which was heavier than the tower of Rouen He charged hi'" lo desire his 
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There must have been something of mercy in the mind of the 
victor when he caused a monument to be placed over the grave of 
Arnnlf in St. Berlin, which represented him with " a sword in his 
hand, and skirmishing" {eseannouckant.) It ia worthy of note 
that in this war the old distiuction between the Flemish towns of 
the hill-coantry and those of the low -lands displayed itself. Arras, 
Dooay, Tournay, St. Omer, Boulogne, Aire. St. Pol, and Bethune, 
ranged themselves on the side of the French (or that of Richilde 
and Amulf). whereas thoae which belonged to the more peculiarly 
Flemish low-lands,— i.e., Ghent, Bruges, Ferns. Bergnes. Capel, 
Conrtray, Harlebec, Oudenbourg, Ypres, and LCIe, — joined Robert 
in resisting the attempt of Philip to impose a Count upon them. 

Philip made another attack upon Robert, but was most igno- 
minionsly induced to fly, with the loss of all his baggage, from St, 
Omer, of which town he had taken possession. It appears that 
Robert succeeded in making him believe that he was surrounded by 
traitors. A new and more furmidable enemy attacked Robert in the 
person of Godfrey-le-Bossu V., Dake of Lower Lorraine, who had 
married the famous Countess Matilda of Tuscany, as his father had 
married Beatrice, her mother. This vigorous dulagonist attacked 
the north side of Flanders, and devastated Holland and Friesland 
for three yearn, but was finally reconciled to the Frison by the 
Bishop of Lidge. The terms upon which Robert secured the 
county of Flanders were not hard ; the second son of Baldwin VI. 
and Richilde received Hainault^his mother's heritage— on con- 
dition of marrying Robert's daughter which, however, he declined 
to do, on seeing how ill-favoured the lady was, and forfeited the town 

heirs U) restore the mill to the heirs of the mortgager, and. after much persnaBion, 
got a promise that he would bear this message. Afterwards the priest retracted 
the promise, upon which the knight dashed hiia to the cnrth and drMiged him along 
with hands tlmt were burning hke lire. Crying upon the Virgin, he was rescued 
by another spirit, who tnnied out to be his own brother, but whom he did not 
Imow. This man was enclosed in Haming armoar. ihal emitlnl a horrible Itmck. 
and pressed him down unenduiably; lie wns then, however, belter off than 
before an enormous shield fell from its place about his neck. Tliis happened 
when Walkelin said his Grst moss : the brother trusted to get rid of his sword 
in another year ; when the priest asked about what apjieared to bo a mass of 
clotted gore lianging about the spur of his brother, he learned that it was really 
hot iron, and heavier to bear than Mont St, Michel might be." This grim 
noimtiTe was written nearly two hundred yeai^ before the Divine Comedy of 
Dantti, William, son of the William Fitz-Osbom above-named, was present at 
the death of William Rufiis, and. hastening to Winchester. intercepl«d, but in 
vain, the attack of Henrj I. on tbe treasury there. 
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of Douay in conBequenee, Robert, in 1085, made airangomente 
with St. Canute 11., King of Denmark, husband of his daughter 
Adelaia, for the invasion of England; in fact he suggested this 
Bcbeme, and was about to adopt the invading tactics of the Conqueror. 
William was so alarmed at this that he drew together fresh troops 
from Normandy to oppose it. One may think it fortunate that the 
murder of St. Canute at Odensee pnt a stop to this business : the 
atrocities of the Normans wei-e woeful enougli to England. The 
cause of the quarrel between Robert and William is said to have 
been the refusal of the latter to pay a pension of three hundred 
silver marks that was due on account of asRistance rendered by 
Count Baldwin of Lille, in the Conquest. William refused this to 
Robert, saying that he owed it to the Count of Flanders, a dignity 
he denied to htm. Vitalis, however, distinctly says that Baldwin 
was applied to, but refused assistance to the Normans.* There is 
another story, which avers that when Baldwin inquired what was 
to be his share in case he assisted the invader, William sent a 
letter inscribed without to the effect that the Count would discover 
inside the description of what he would give for help of the kind. 
When Baldwin opened the letter it was found to be blank. f Robert 
was seated securely as Count of Flanders until his death at 
Wynendael, in 10i)3, and was succeeded by his son. 
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from Jerusalem, he required tlie an'eara to be paid. Hcdij I., who then 
reigned, said tliat he did :i«t mind doing it if Jell to liimself. but, if tliere was 
wiy fuss mode about it, he would not pay auyUiing It whs agreed in 1101. that 
the Bam should be five hundred tnarlie, and that the Fleming sliould aid the 
king with 1,000 men in time of war. Two cliartera on tliis subject appear in 
Ryjnef. (See alao WiUiam of Malmftbury. Book V.) 

t St. Canute II,, of Denmark, married Adelaix, daughter of Robert the Frison, 
and was btlier of St. Charles I., Count of Flanders, who wa.'j murdered in (he 
church of St. Dosat. Bruges, 113T. She married, Bccoudl;. Robert Count of 
Apulia — {Ouitcanlj. — Here is a preMj tale about a man who has beenreekoned 
almost a saint : " She (Adelais) liaving collected money from all Bourues after his 
(her second husband's) deuUi, amassed a. great treoHure. Baldwin the younger, 
King of Jerusalem, hearing tliis, coveted her wealth, and sent noble proxies to 
demand her liand in marriage. Adelais. insatiably greedy of pride, and rank, 
and hononr, accepted the proposals of the iilustnous suitor, and went to 
Jerusalem with a large retinue and a vast treasure. King Baldwin was pleased 
enough to receive her money, which he lavished on the stipendiaries who fouglit 
in the name of Christ against the Pagans ; bnthe repudijited tlie woman, who 
was wrinkled with age, and had rendered herself infamous by many crimes. 
The old woman returned to Sicily in confutuon at her roilure, and spent her 
declining yearn amid general contempt." Vitalis speaks of her as daughter of 
Boni&ce, Count of Lignria. 
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Robert the younger (II.), called of Jerusalem, went witb Godfrey 
of Bouillon to the Holy Land (1096), and so conducted himself as 
to be called " The Lance and SworJ of Chriatendom." He is often 
mentioned by the chroniclers of the time, and always among the fore- 
most of the fighters. " A soldier alwnya prompt," he was at the 
siege of Nice ; and at the battle of Dorylieum, Le shared the 
aofferinga of that tremendous march across the desert, when the 
hawks died upon the wrists of the knights. He traversed those 
mountains " where some lords sold their armour for a Httle money, 
rather than carry it any further." One historian says it was he who 
set fire to Antioch, when 2,000 houaes and churches were burnt ; he 
was present at the taking of the city, and shared the hardships of 
those Crusaders who, being almost starved, ate the dead Saracens, 
an act which on account of the stringency of the circumstances was 
passed over without punishment. One of the chroniclers says the 
Crusadersdid notconsider it a mortal offencethat tboeewho fought for 
God against the Turks should use their teeth against them as well as 
their hands. Kobei-t was at the siege of Jerusalem, and encamped 
before the gate of Herod, so that he must have heard the Turkish 
women sing a shrill antiphonary from the house-tops to encomage 
their valiant buabanda against the invaders. " See ! " they shouted, 
'• how they swell and strut with barbaric pride, attacking without mercy 
the nations of the East, and pillaging our land! Vengeance and de- 
struction await them ; this day your enemiesshall fall orperiah." They 
sang in Tain; soon the floors of the Temple were "knee-deep in blood," 
and only some fewof the valiant defenders of the city were spared for n 
time in order that they might bury the dead (they were obliged to bum 
some of them), the accursed business was completed by the slaughter 
of the remnant, or by their aale into slavery. Robert was present at 
the election of Godfrey do Bouillon as King of Jenisalem; he left 
the hideous shambles on the third day, and was one of the first that 
were prepared to fight the Mussulmans who threatened the city from 
the side of Ascalon. He rode with Tancred (the only true knight 
among the leaders of the first crusade) in the charge that insured 
the victory at that place. In 1100 Robert, returned from the Holy 
Land. He died in 1111 in a manner which was ignominious enough 
for oneof the takersof the Temple,* Going with Louis King of Franca 

■ What wBB the end of his great friend aiid companion in arms, Robert 
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to attack Count Theobald of Meaux, the soldiers of the latter routed 
them, and " duriug the rout the earl fell from his horse in a narrow 
way, and, being trampled tinder foot by the cavalry, he waa unable 
to re-mount, and, being raised from the ground with great difficulty, 
for hiB limbs were severely fractured, he expired a few days after- 
wards. Kings and princes and many people lamented his death, 
and as far as Arabia the fiite of the warlike Crusader was deplored 
both hy Christians and Gentiles. His corpse was carried by tho 
Flemings with gi'eat sorrow to the city of Arras, which not long 
before he had fortified against Henry the Emperor, surrounding it 
with a stately wall of white stones. He was inten-ed in the church 
of St. Vedast, the Bishop, at Arras," He married Clemence of 
Burgundy, daughter of William the Obstinate, and sister of Pope 
CalistuB II. : his eldest son Baldwin succeeded him. 

Baldwin VII. was surnamed a-la-IIache, because he always carried 
that weapon in war and during peace, and displayed its image on 
his banner. Of him this strange story is told: "Amongst other acta 
of justice he caused to bo hung in the great hall at Wynendael, 
eleven knights who had robbed and killed three Eaaterlings. The 
Count himself put them on a table, and, having had them tied by 
the neuks to one of the beams of the hall, drew the table 
from underneath, leaving them banging." This act of justice, per- 
sonally done, may compare with that of Hcni-y I., of England, when 
he thrust Couan of Rouen from the summit of the tower of that place. 
He showed the wretched man the splendour of the view, the river 
laden with ships and full of fish, the hunting lands ; the city with its 
strong walls, stately houses, and innumerable people, and rejecting 
the most abject entreaties, dashed him backwards through the 
window. Hence the place was ever afterwards called " Conan's leap.* ' 

Baldwin did not forget to succour William Clito* son of hia 
father's friend, Robert Courthose,t when he failed to obtain his 
inheritance from Henry I., of England. He received William in his 

Courtliose. tlie hisiiiry of Cardiff Castle relaleB. It is nolewortliy that nearly 
all these cldcflitiiiH of the lirBt crusade died ignontinioiisly, 

* Clito, i.e., tlie heir, oquii'akiit to CMIile. or Arkding. 

f ContTsat these vrords of Matthew Paris with tlie tumult ot Jnnisalctn, and 
the songs of the Norman tnerelric«a, wlio nlteuded Robert in hia time of power 

51134). "The Bame year euded tho ample time for repentance which our Lord 
esus Christ, who wishes that no one should perish, had granted to Dolie Robert 
— namelr, the period of thirty years, spent in lonelineifB and prison ; hut he had 
abused this gift of God, and was swollen with pride, detraetion, malediction. 
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dominions — which were soon to belong to that fugitive prince himself, 
a chance, onewonld think, of the strangest kind — and ultimntely died 
fighting in his cause. In this canse, " Lonis, with the chief lords of 
France, Baldwin (n-ia-Hachi:,) and Charles (/f Bon) hoth Counts 
of Flanders, and their gi-eat men, Aumari de Montfort, Count of 
Evrenx ; Stephen, Count of Aum&Ie ; Henrj, Count of En ; 
Walleran, Count of Mellent," and half a score more, were of no 
ftvail against Henij^'s wisdom and power, yet strange to say, a noble 
holding was found for the son of Itobort, who seems to have been 
a good sort of young man after the fashiou of the time. Boldniu 
VH. was by no means a temperate man, and suffered accordingly 
from a wound he received before Argues in Normandy, which province 
he hod invaded. This e^'ent happened at Eoulers, near Bruges, 
1119. It is said that he took the cowl before his death, as a brother 
of St. Bertin's, it is certain that the monks of that place claimed 
him 08 one of them, and that he was buried in their church. He 
named for his successor in the county of Flanders liis cousin 
Charles of Denmark, sou of St. Canute and of Adelais, daughter 
of Robert the Frison. 

The sou of Canute of Denmark and Adelais was a man of very 
holy life, and of undeniable distinction among the almBgivers ; 
" He had continually iu his company three notable religious men, 
doctors of theology, who daily, after supper, read lo him and 
explained a chapter in the Bible. He forbade each upon pain of 
losing a member, to swear by the name of God, or by anything 

and complainLs. though lie ought rather lo kove devoted himself lo humility' and 
prayer, for be was a BofTsring and afflicted old man. and ought rather to have 
said in tears with the psalmist that he suffered these things deservedly, hccause 
he rejected the burthen which he should have borne in the U0I7 Land, and 
despised the hononrs which were offered him : but in liis arrogance lie did not 
tliink of this. It happened one day that Uie kinfiwas putting on a new scarlet 
robe, and on tlus ociraaioii he always sent a similar robe lo his brother ; but in 
trying to put it on he found it loo small, and burst one of the seams. 'Carry this 
to my brullier,' said he. ' he has a narrower head than I,' When the duke 
received it the seam had not been metided, ■ How is tliis,' said he, ' that there 
is a fracture iu the robe ? ' Tlie attendants told him how it had happened, 
upon which the duke exclaimed, ' Alas ! that I should have arrived at ilua pass : 
my brother, who has betrayed and supplanted me. and is younger than I, and 
nothing hut a lo/y clerk, hits seized on my kingdom, tlirown me into prison, and 
now IreaU me so contemptuously that he sends roe his cast-off clolhes ! ' Saying 
this he wept, and declined lo eat : nor would he even touch a morsel more unlO 
he died. ^Vhen the king heard of his death Le did not grieve much, but 
commanded the body to be reverently interred in Ihe Conventual Church of 
Gloucester." 
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which concerued God or his saintB ; and when any of his household 
was found iu fault he made him dine for forty days on bread and 
water. He was mar\-eilously aevore against swearers, enchanters, 
necromancers, and others who helped themselves by smiilar and un- 
clean arts. He drove out and "banished from Flanders all Jews and 
usurers, who had previously lived witliout tribute, saying that he 
would uot suffer them until they had satisfied and made amends for 
the murder committed by them on the Son of their Lord." This 
peculiarly impraetioable personage, the type of a class who were the 
causes of nearly as much mischief as their bloodthirsty contempo- 
raries, came by his death through excess of zeal, as we shall show 
in speaking of Bruges, the scene of that event. 

The widow of Count Charles married Thierri of Alsace, and so 
became a second time Countess of Flanders. She was Marguerite of 
Clermont. 

Several competitors for the connty of Flanders appeared after the 
death of Charles ; the most formidable of them, and that one who had 
probably the best right, was William Clito, son of Robert Conrthose. 
Not only was William ClUo the son of the eldest son of Matilda of 
Flanders, but he had the support of Louis the Fat, of France, 
suzerain of Flanders, who inducted him to the county. This 
assistance was probably less serviceable than appeared at first sight. 
William Clitu had been a wanderer from the very earliest period of 
his life ;■ his father put him in the charge of that faithful friend EUas 
of St. Saens. On September 28th, 1106, which was the anniversary 
of the conquest of England by the Normans, at the Battle of 
Hastings, Henry defeated Robert at Tinchebrai, and conijnered 
Normandy by the means of the English. On this day Robert was 
made prisoner, never to get free. Henry went to Palaise, where 
the young William was brought to him, "and the king, looking 
with an eye of compassion on the boy, who, trembling with fear, 
was exposed to such misfortunes in such tender years, comforted 
him with promises of kindness, and, for the prevention of 
calumny if any harm should befal the lad, gave him in charge to 



* His mother was Sjbilla of ConverEaun, daughter of Geoftij. Lord of 
Bmndnaiaiii. nephew of Robert Guiscsrd, a lady of great beauty, with whom 
Bobert fell in love on his return from tlio cmsade. Slie died of poison, 
William of Malmenliunj sajn ortiemise. Her falber pave Enbort money enoujfh 
to redeem Normandy from liis brotlier ; this was squandered as usual. William 
of Malmtibvry. IV.. \i. 
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Elias de St, Saens, who had married the daughter, by a concubine, 
of Dcke Robert, and was trusted by him. Henry, moved by some 
fear, afterwards sent Robert de Beauchamp, Viscount of Arcjaes, 
to SL SaeuM, where the Clito was being educated. Elias was 
absent when tho messengers came, "on a Sunday morning, whea 
the greater part of the people were in church." Much astonished, 
and fearing for the boy, his friends aroused William where he was 
sleeping iu his bed — much as William, his giundsire, had more 
than once been roused by his mother's brother, when they hid the 
future £on<inoror " in poor men's houses," and out of the reach 
of his enemies. They secreted the Cllto from the viscount, 
" that he might not share his father's imprisonment." Ehas 
removed him into foreign lands, and thereby lost his own castle of 
8t. Saens ; bo appealed to many princes in his aid. Many were 
moved by the tale of his \iTongs, and Foulque of Aujou, the younger, 
sometimes styled the Wily, promised him bis daughter Syhilla in 
marriage. This was not until aft«r the death of William," 
son of Henry I-, in the BUinche Xef, left even a nobler prospect 
of succession than that of Normandy open to the view of the 
Clito. Henry, in order to spoil this scheme, procured that the 
marriage should be prohibited, as hotween consanguineous persons. 
Sybilla married Thierri of Alsace, and became Countess of 
Fiaudcra. The Clito, by the intervention of bis great friend 
Adelais, wife of Louis the Fat, married her sister Jane of Maurienne. 
In the meantime, however, ho bad to wander again until Baldwin 
d-la-Hacki: received him. Pope Calixtus II. interfered for his benefit, 
and suffered himself to be imposed upon in the most open manner 
by Henry, WilUam was tho centre upon which the great revolt of 
Normandy formed ; to repress this Henry perpetrated hateful 
cruelties, such as even in the narration of Vitalis, the King's 
apologist, sicken one who thinks of what caused the desperation of 
poor Luko de la Barre, the Trouvcre, who had satirized Henry ,t and 

• This piiiice married MntiWa, elder aisler of SybHla. Fouique weot to llie 
EHSt, niarrieil MelJBende, King Baldwin a daiif^hxcT, nud became king of 
Jernsalem, ll^ll. Uatilda became a nun at Fuutevrault, 1128, was elected 
abbess 1150, died 1154. 

t " Making BCiirrilooB sonnets on me, and sang them aloud to bring me into 
contempt ; tlius olten making me liie langhin^'-Glock of my maticioas enemies." 
Tliis was E«ijrj-'s complaint to C'barlca of Flanders, nbcu he interposed fortho 
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led liim to dash oat liia braiDS, " like one demented, fracturing his 
skull againat tlie stone wall, and thus miserably expired, lamented 
by many who admired his worth and plaj-ful wit." The death of 
St. Charles of Flaiidors having brought Louis to avenge it on the 
assassins, this king appointed William Cllto to the vacant county. 
The Flemings, jealous of his authority, favoured Thierri of Alsace. 
Another thing which moved the people was the excessive cruelty 
with which the traitors were punished by the Clilo, when one 
hundred and eleven were thrown from the top of the tower at Bruges. 
The Tbierri above mentioned was son of Thierri, Duke of Lorraine, 
and Gertrude,, third daughter of Eobert the Frison. Ho invaded 
the province, receiving niuth aid from the people, and probably 
some assistance from Henry of England.* William CUto defeated 
and drove his rival into the town of Alost ; but in repelling a sally 
of the garrison of this place the prince seized the lance of a foot 
soldier, who drew lack the weapon bo that tlie duke's hand was 
wounded; St. Anthony's fire supervened to the inflammation of the 
wound, and he died on the 9th August, 1128.! He was bm-ied by 
the aide of Robert the Frison, at St. Bcrtin's, and near the grave 
of his friend Baldwin il-la-Hache. Thus ended the life of this 
unfortunate young man. The chronicler tella us that while on his 
death-bed he sent a petition for for^veness from Henry I,, on 
account of the evil he had done him. If it was so, AVilliam did 
indeed die like a Christian, and heaped coals of fire on the head of 
his persecutor. He took the habit of a monk of St, Bei'tin, as his 
epitaph testified. 

Having now brought the dates of our personal relics to the time 
when many of the buildings here illustrated were erected, we pro- 
pose to discontinue the historical and chronological manner of 
an'anging them. Sequential arrangement is convenient to author 
and reader, when no better or more striking method presents itself; 
but when existing remaius connect us with the past, it is preferable 
in a compilation of this sort to place those remains before the eye 
of the reader, and dispose about them what legendary or historical 

• Roger de Hoveden aaya, " at the peraunsion of King Henry." 
t "Duke Robert (Courthost). who wiia then at Devizca, felt in a ilream just 
fit that time thnt liis rijrht arm was etruck by a lance, so tliat he seemed to lose 
the use □( it. When he awoke in the momiaf; ho aaid to tlioim who were about 
liiin, 'Alas! my son is deaiL' Tho intelligouee had not been orally conveyed 
by measengers to that place when the duke aaid his," 
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ft«gmente arc to be shown. The men named in the latter portions 
of our text must have seen many of the edifices which are herein 
displayed, much as we may see tliem. For example, while 
Baldwin of Lille was bargaining with William of Normandy for a 
share of the spoil of England, or joining with St. Canute in the 
same holy enterprise, the builders of Toumay were busily closing 
the roof over the nave of their cathedral. William CUlo, of Flan- 
ders and Normandy, probably walked nnder the aisles whose pre- 
sentment our nineteen Ih -century reader may examine here. The 
people of the city of Childeric were great friends of his ; in 1119 
we find them attending a levy en viiisse in his cause. The seven 
towers of their cathedral were landmarks to many a milo of the 
Scheldt valley soon after his death. When Thierri of Alsace died, 
in 1168, St. Bernard had founded the Abbey of ViUera (1147) ; 
shortly afterwards (1183) the first stone of the belfry at Ghent was 
laid by the city's chaplain, Siger. In the same place the Church 
of St. Nicholas was rebuilt, after boming, in the days of Charles 
the Good, 1119— 11'27. 

It must never be forgotten that while the princes of Flanders 
and the adjacent counties were maintaining a soii of rough justice 
at home, or busying themselves in foreign wars, marrj-ing, and 
feasting, and dying after their fashion — the great communities of 
the Low Countries were becoming powerful and wealthy. The 
original date of the freedom of the cities of Ghent, Bruges, Cour- 
tray, Ypres, Lille, Tournay, and others, is not known ; probably 
liberty was inherent to some of them, and possessed when the first 
inhabitants of the Flemish sands drew together for mutual aid and 
founded the towns. Tournay was a city, it is believed, before 
Cieear entered Belgium; the RomanB settled there, the priests 
aided in establishing the power of the faithful Franks, and suc- 
ceeded to that authority when the quarrels of the second race of 
kings left the people defenceless before the Xormans. They led the 
inhabitants to Noyon, and this city was empty for nearly a genera- 
tion. They returned and built the existing vast cathedral, and 
reigued there wilh varj-ing but never ceasing dignity, so that iu the 
time of Henry VIII. of England, the see was thought a prize for 
Wolsey himself. The other towns were little republics, governed 
by their own officers, and exercising no small influence on the 
external aOitirs of France and England. 
d2 
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When Guy de Dampierro (1280—1305) called together his statefl 
for advice with regurd to the iniprisoumont he had suffered at the 
hands of the French king, they replied, "My lord, we are merchants, 
and without the arrival of the EugliBh in Flandcre and tlie passage 
of the Flemings into England, wecannot traffic to any advantage; let 
peace, therefore, he between your nation and theirs, and then, 
supported by their asaistanee, we may dcBpise the injuries already 
inllictcd on us by the King of France, as well as any others to 
which he may endeavour to subject us." The English so fully 
appreciated the alliance) thus suggested, that they sent fifteen 
thousand pounds of silver to aid in fortifying the Flemish castles. 
The crusades, by weakening the force of the nobles, were favourable 
to the liberty of the cities. Some towns actually expelled their lords 
and lived free within the walls ; this was the case with Mechlin and 
Louvoin in 1303. In 1100 the people of many towns appointed 
their own magistrates, and with the right to erect those belfries 
which still form effective features in the great cities, received also 
the right of self-defence. Ghent and Toumay were the first" to 
erect their belfries of stone. Those, like the great towers of the 
Italian cities, symbolized freedom and power ; their shadows crept 
at morning and at evening over enormous numbers of brave and 
laborious men, over houses where citizens Hved in the style of 
princes, and enjoyed more of peace and humanity than was to he 
hiul elsewhere in Europe. It is impossible to look up at these 
groat towers without forcibly feeling their signiiicancy as symbols 
of manliness and right, and beacons of the people against their 
oppressors. Possessed of such power as these monuments indicftt«, 
the great hives of men grew wealthy and mighty, set examples such 
as Europe has followed, and by which England iu particular has 
profited. Had not the inhabitants of those hives been divided 
amongst themselves, not all the power of all the Spains would have 
desolated the country nor tried its fertility in so tremendous a 
manner as is implied by the fact that in 1580 Philip II. obtained, 
on " loon," no fewer than twenty-four tons of gold from the Nether- 
lands,} To serve the ends of the Spanish crown and the passions 

■ M. Scliayes, IJiuloirf ile I' Arckiteclurf en Bd'jiqvf : — " Botli of llieso tonors 
renmin. but iijurcd by time and tlie restorer ; slUl tlicy are noble objects." 

t In 1550. live yeara after tUe diauovery of Potusi. tlie wliole Aanericnn 
revenoe of the Spuntsh cron'n Has ouly 400.0O0 iliiuats nrinually. wliilc the 
Nutlierlanda oAea j>aiil two niilliouB and a lialf of ducats iu tlie s-iiuc peiiod. 
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of ono portion of the people, the Icng-estaMislied freedom of 
Flanders was laid so prostrate that Charles V. could take Alva — 
at the mention of whose name one feels almoBt forced '* to full a- 
carsing " — to the summit of the belfry at Ghent ; and in reply to 
his proposal to destroy the great city which spread out heueath 
them (such was the wretch's counsel) to say, " How many skins of 
Spanish leather will it take to make such a i/loi-e as this?"* If 
freedom rose a^in, like the phtcuix, it was over asheB, and even 
now, althoagh the cities are free, mnch of their old prosperity is gone, 
with nearly all their power. A significant fiu't, indicative of much 
that was to follow, deserves place here. In 1132 the Flemings, 
who had ever since the heginniug of the ninth century bonpht the 
wool of the eastern English counties, came over to this island and 
introduced the art of apinning it at a place called Worstead (in 
Norfolk, and thirteen miles from Norwich) a name not unknown to 
English readers. 

For the sake of convenience and for after reference hy the 
reader, it will \>e well to give here a list of the Counts of Flandera 
who succeeded Thicrri of Alsace, together with the dates of their 
deaths. Thierri died in 1168, having been a prominent leader in 
the second crusade. His son Philip, by Syhilla of Anjou, suc- 
ceeded him. Philip took the cross in the church of St. Pierre at 
Ghent, and went twice to the saccoor of the Holy Land and of his 
cousin, the King of Jerusalem. In the course of his first voyage 
this prince changed the arms hitherto homo by the Counts of 
Flanders, and above described, for a shield, or, with ahon rampant, 
sable. He was buried at Clairvans in Champagne, the great houee 
of the Cistercians, augmented by St. Bernard, at whose fiery adju- 
ration the father of Philip had taken the cross. Philip died before 
Ptolemaist, July 11, 1191, having some time previously declined the 
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n the nnnie of Ghent, or Onrvl — a rIovc. 
f Geo. VinsAuf Ea}-3 ihat "ha died iniraat'urL'lj," mid tliut it wasbymeftiiH of 
" a verj choice petrarin of lorae size belonfing to him. but afler lus death to 
King lUcliard of England (1.), that much of the ' Accursed Toner was cast di>iTu 
after that terrihle maciiine, 'The Petraria of God,' had done its work."— See 
Geo. VinaauTs account of this siege, whtclt is one of tlic most Btriking 
uarrativeB of such events known to us. and full of examples of tJie use of 
military enpnes of Huch eiionnous size and power. The loss of one of them. 
B " Cat." designed bv Philip Au^stus. caused that mimarch " to be enraged 
beyond measure, and began to curse all under his command, and rated them 
shamefully for not taking vengeance on the Turks who did the mischief." 
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offer of the kingdom of Jorusalem from tlio hands of the aged 
Baldwin. Baldwin Vm. succeeded Philip of Alsace, having 
married Marguerite, daughter of Count Thicrri, He reigned 
only until 1194, in vtsry troublesome times, iiud under the 
oppoBition of many competitors. He died at Mens, and was buried 
at St. Waltrndo'a in that city. 

Baldwin IX. aucceeded liis father as Count of Flandera and 
Hninault, which latter province had been added to the former by 
Baldwin VHI ; in him the right line of Flanders was restored, 
having been broken by Robert the Frison, In treating of Bruges, 
we shall have much to say about this prince, whose romantic 
career and unknown fate have given rise to many legends. He 
joined the fourth crusade in 1'201, was elected Emperor of the 
East in 1204, and about a year afterwards vanished from human 
sight in a manner which is even more mysterious thau that which 
signahzcd the disappearance of Sebastion of Portugal after the 
battle of Alcazarquivir. Baldwin of Constantinople was succeeded 
by his daughter Jeanne, who married Fernand of Portugal. The 
latter refused to join Philip Augustus in the invasion of England, 
and BO drew upon himself the anger of that monarch. Fernand 
was alhed with the Emperor, and John of England ; their party 
concerted an attack on France which promised much. Philip sent 
a fleet to the Flemish coast, which being assailed by that of 
England at Damme, the port of Bruges, was destroyed. Philip 
captured Ypres, Corn-tray, and Ghent, and, mai-chiug southwards 
again, met the forces which were assembled under the Emperor, and 
amounted, it is said, to 150,000 men in all, at the bridge of 
Bouvinea, betivecu Lille and Toumay, and after a terrible combat 
defeated them, taking Fernand and Wilhaai, Earl of Salisbury 
(Longsword) prisoners, 1214. After twelve years' imprisonment, 
Fernand was released; he died in 1232. Jeanne was married a 
second time, to Thomas of Savoy; she died in 1244. Margaret, 
second daughter of Baldwin of Constantinople, followed her sister, 

Tliere is a curious account of " I'liilip silling uiider the nmnlle of a ' ccrcleia,' 
ond employing himself by tlirowinjt darts froma sling at any cliance Turk who 
appeared on the walla of the citj." Roger dc Hoveden enys that "Philip 
Augustus acized the property of tlte Count of Flanders, kept it for himaelf, and 
lh«t it waB in the hope of seciiring the county that lio returned to France." 
Sl'U " Annals of Roccr do Hoveden, lltll." I*hilip'B rampant lion wasonginally 
borae on the shielu of a gigantic " pagan" whuin he slew on Uount Sinai. 
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and ruled with her husbands — (1), Boncliard D'Avesnes, and (2), 
WUUani de Bourbon, Lord of Dampierre, and died in 1280. She 
■was succeeded by her eon, one of the most unfortnnate of priiices, 
William de Dampierre, who going with St. Louis to Tunia, was 
taken prisoner. He ruled not more than three years, and died, 
leaving the county to Guy de Dampierre, a still more unfortunate 
prince ; he died a prisoner in Compiegne in 1305. He was a great 
friend of Edward I. of England, who, however, left bim at the 
mercy of Philip IV. of France, who treated the people of Bruges 
like slaves until they rose against him, and drove Jaqties do 
Chatillon, bis governor, headlong into France. Philip returned 
with all his chivalry, and vcas utterly routed at Coartray with 
terrible loss. Returning again, he defeated the Flemings atMons- 
en-Pnelle, near Lille. Nevertheless, be concluded peace and 
acknowledged Kohert, son of Count Guy, as Lord of Flanders. 
This was a very valiant prince ; ho commanded the army sent to 
ssaiat Charles of Anjou against Manfred of Naples. He died at 
Ypreg, 13*22, and waa buried in the church of St. Martin in that 
city. 

Louis I. succeeded his father Robert ; it was under the rule of this 
prince that Flanders waa convulsed by the contest in which Jaques 
vou Artevelde took so distinguished a part. He was slain at the 
battle of Creasy, and was succeeded by his son Louis H,, tic Mrile, 
whose daughter Marguerite, marrjing Philip of Burgundy, took 
Flanders into that house (1384). 

The princes of the Burgundian house followed in this order : — 
Philip the Bold, husband of Marguerite, died 1404 ; John the 
Fearless, his son, was assassinated at the bridge of Itloutoreau, 
1419 ; Philip the Good, died 1467 ; Charles the Bold was slain in 
1476. Mary, daughter of Charles, married Maximiliau of Austria, 
who (1494) rendered the prorince, with the whole of the Nether- 
lands, to his son Philip, at whose death in 1507 Flanders fell 
to Charles V., who incorporated the province with Spain, and 
(1555) resigned to PhiUp H. Flanders declared against Spanish 
rule, and joined the " Pacification of Ghent," 1576. .\fter many 
Btmggles, Flanders, with the southern provinces of the Netherlands, 
submitted to the Duke of Panna (the northern states got free under 
the name of the Seven Provinces). Albert of Austria married 
Isabella of Spain, daughter of Philip II,, and they were named 
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joint sovereigns ; on the death of the latter the Netherlands re- 
verted to Spain. Philip III. appointed various governors. At the 
peace of "Utrecht the country was given to Austria, 1714 ; revolts, 
1787 ; is suppressed, 1790 ; overrun bj General Dumouriez, 1792 ; 
annexed "to the French Eepublic and styled the department of 
"L'Escaut"; becomes part of the kingdom of the Netherlands 
under the King of Holland, 1814 ; of the kingdom of Belgium, 
1880, 




INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL, TOURNAY 



THE CATHEDHAL OF NOTRE DAME AT lOURNAT. 



h OURNAY, which is presumed to have been the Turrig 
Neniorum of Ci^sar, capital of the Nervians of the 8am- 
bre, IB ODe of the most ancient towns on the northern 
side of the Alps. It is mentioned in the Itinerary of 
Antouinna, and in the third century became the centre of the 
missionary lubonra of St. Piat.' There need be little douU 
that on the spot where the cathedral now stands a chnrch 
was founded by this liolj man, and that from his time to this 
prayer has rarely ceased there, except while the city was desolate 
for & generation (880—911), because the people in fear of tho 
Normans fled to Noyon, and left their own town empty — a condi- 
tion not uncommon to the Ganlish cities at that period. Abont 450, 
Chlodion, king of the Franks, is said to have settled at Toumay. 
Clovis was bom here about 465 ; Childeric died here in 482. 
Sigebort besieged the place in 575 ; it was mnch injured by an earth- 
quake in 650 ; and sacked by the Normans in 880. This led to 
that desertion of the inhabitants which is above noted ; when they 
returned it is probable that the oldest remaining portions of the 
catbedral were erected. These, the side porches of the naves, are still 
decorated by cnrious sculptures in the Romanesque manner. In 
1053 Toumay was devastated by tho Emperor Henry HI. ; fire 
destroyed the upper part of the cathedral in 1054 ; after this the 
seven towers were built.t The nave was dedicated in 1066 ; it has 
now a semi-circniar arched roof, but, according to M. Schayes, this 
was placed in the eighteenth century (1777) : before that time the 
roof was flat and of wood, and doubtless of the character exhibited 
by those still existing at Peterborough and Norwich cjithedrala. 
The vaulting of the aisles is Romanesqae. The transept was 



* St, Piat BOiTercd Uirtnents in Toumay, and martyrdoin at Seclin (2U0). in 
the neighbourhood. He was truusfixed by hage nails ; such was the method of 
martyrdoDi tlwa in vogue, Hib relics were found iu tlie latl«r place, where 
they remain in a church dedicated to him. llis day is October 1st. 

f- Schayes' HiitoiTt dt t Architecture en Belgique. 
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erected about 1146;* at least, such waa donbtless the case with 
regard to its magnificent apsidal euds. The choir, which is larger 
than the iiavo, was dedicated in 1338, wlien the western porch was 
placed where the nave until then terminated in a gable ; some 
portions of the old west front remain in the sealed doorways of the 
aisles. The existing choir replaced that which pertained to the 
Romanesque portion of the edifice, and had a semi-circular apso, 
like the ends of the ti'anscpt; the church was therefore triapsal. 
Over the crossing there was originally a gigantic square tower, 
which formed a group with six minor towers, that were placed 
at the angles of the transept and choir ; the towers which stood 
to the east of the great central one were removed with the 
ancient choir. The five remaining towers, and the reduced central 
one, form a magnificent assemblage, the obtusely- pointed roofs of 
which are visible far and wide over the country. When the seven 
towers stood all together, and the central one had its original 
altitude, the group was unrivailed beyond all comparison in Europe. 
The famous Apostles' Church at Cologne did not approach it. 
Even the remains are imposing to modem eyes — so vast is the 
height of the minor towers, so bulky is the central one. 

This cathedra], in its interior, presents to the student a most 
effective combination of three styles. We have severe and sombre 
Homanesquo in the nave, magnificent chastity of expression and 
what may be styled pure architecture in the transept; when we 
enter the choir, however, it is to be transported to another world 
and stage of society. From where all was grave, dignified, self- 
centred, and self-restrained, impressive without heaviness, and 
vast without monotony, we are suddenly removed to an expansive 
structure that is blazing with light, and has its windows tilled with 
stained glass, divided from each other by the most slender piers, 
and having mullions like rods. A triforium of the most elegant 
kind takes the place of the dim and vast gallery of the nave ; 
enormous clerestories supply that of the dim arcades which surmount 
the gallery of the latter and the aisles beneath it, and give an awful 
solemnity to the western half of the building. The latter is 
Egyptian in its grandeur, impressive in every feature, almost void 
of ornament, and seemingly indestructible by time; the former 
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startles the spectator by its lightness, and tlie audacity of the 
Wilder of those fairy piers, which have bent into two curves, one 
inwards and one outwards, and are hardly able to bear the roof. 
Whereas brood and stilted HCmi-circular arches rest on massive 
piers to form an arcade, which, dividing the nave from the aisles, is 
of the gravest character, we have, in the choir, keenly -pointed and 
richly- moulded lancets home apon square piers of extreme tenuity, 
at wliose angles very slender shafts are placed, while reed-like triple 
Taulting shafts descend from the roof to the floor. The aisles of 
the nave are but dimly lighted by windows placed high in the wall ; 
those of the choir, on the contrarj-, are illuminated by vast glazed 
spaces, which seem hardly divided by the narrow buttresses — one 
cannot speak of walls in such a place, for there are none. Five 
trigonal chapels radiate from the east end, which being lighted in 
the same manner, and open to the choir aisle, or ckeift, give an 
extraordinary aspect to this part of the cathedral. Nearly the whole 
sorface of this section is stained glass, which although for the 
most part quite modern, and by no means wholly satisfactory, has 
been designed with imusnal skill for modem works. • Notwith- 
standing this display of architectural daring at the east end of the 
cathedral, that which strikes the visitor before all parts of the 
interior is the immense gallery above, of the same extent as 
the aisles of the nave. This is a feature common in Romanesque 
buildings, and probably derived from the vast passages of like 
character, which, in Byzantine churches, were appropriated to 
womeD.t There is something of the same kind in Norwich Cathe- 

• Tlie siibji'cta of these paintings are talten from tlie lives of Childeric and 
Si^ebert : Ibev represent the doDation of privileges lo the church, jnuideiite con- 
nected with SB. Piat and Eleutlierius. Idatory of the diorese. &c. The most 
ancient portions are by Theodore Stuc^rbout. of Haarlem (DirL-k van Haarlem, 
or of Loavain. died 14701. od arlist of the school of Itrages. probahly a pupil of 
Memlinc. and painter of tlie " MfirtiTdom of St. EmsiauE," in llie thureh of 
St. Pierre at Louvain. of which we shall speak preseutlj — a picture lung 
nttribnted to Memlinc himself, and still so described in Alurraj-'E Handbook, 
1BB3. last edition, notwithstanding that M. Nienwenhuy, in liia Catnlogue of 
Pictores of tlie King of Holland, published about 1>^30. shows that tlie work 
is by Stuerboat. and that the receipt of the painter for die price of his picture 
has been found at Louvain. The ancient portion of the glass at Toamay is 
but small. 

i The tri/orium of Westminster Abbey, which is said to liave been appro- 
priated to the use of the sister- convent of Barkinj;, is nearlj ns lurge as the 
aisles beneath it. but screened from view &oiu bctow by double sliails and 
tmcery of the most beautiful kind. 
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dral, but of less imposing character. Tbe Eomanesqne navos of 
Norwich {1121), Ely {1174), and Peterborough (1155), although 
longer than that of Tournay, suifer in comparison with it, exhibiting 
only three arcades to each bay ; the Belgian edifice has four, as tho 
photograph shows. Each of the English works ia two bays longer 
than Tournay, while tho bays ■ at Ely are considerably wider from 
centre to centre of the piers, and those at Norwich of very nearly 
the same width. The noble view of tho interior of Tournay Cathe- 
dral, which ia obtainable from the western doora, derives no small 
part of its charm from tho Bkilful manner in whith the effect of 
light and shadow has been produced by the nse of stained glass in 
the choir, which, although raw and crude, is effective as a whole, as 
it could not help being ; so that, looking along tho dimly-lighted 
Dave, the eye takes in the eastern expanse, which ia filled with 
mysteriously-hued and softeued light, that — spreading behind the 
gronp of Michael defeating Satan, which is of dark bronze and 
raised above tbe screen — aids the aspect of the whole in a singularly 
effective manner. On a close approach to this screen, which is the 
work of Fioris of Antwerp, 1566, and not without a low sort of 
merit of its own, the incongruity of its style with that of the 
building is painfully evident. The group of Michael and Satan is 
the work of Lecreux of Tournay. The ancient cross above the 
screen was destroyed about fifty years ago. 

Tho lover of Art will turn from these, from this daring beauty of 
the choir, and even from the grandeur of the nave itself, to the 
severe dignity and gracefulness of the transept of this cathedral. 
There is nothing in England of the sort ; t its apses are semi- 
circular in plan and semi -domical, with massive square ribs con- 
verging to the centre of the roof. Like the nave, those apses have 
foor arcades, but in them the lowest tier is much loftier than that 
next above it. The piers are cylindrical, i.e., pure columns of great 
height ; their capitals are bold, while the arches which rise from 
the last are stilted, lofty, noitlier moulded nor chamfered, but set 
square with the face of the wall and of prodigious thickness, so as 

* A bay is composed of arclies placed one above the other, e.g., from tlie 
Boor to Uio roof of a clmrch : an arcnda is formed by arches placed side by 
Bide. BB from one end of a bnilding to the other. 

f There ore manj examples of rounded tnuiBept ends in contiaontal 
eathedraU) e.g., St, Mftrtin at Cologne, Noyon, Pisa, and St. Maurice at 
Genfay (Vienne.) 
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to look &B if they bore the massive Buperatructare witli perfect ease : 
the effect of this is strongly impressive. The arcade which corres- 
ponds to the gallery of the nave, hae cylindrical columns, short and 
very severe in their character, but finely proportioned. ATwve this, 
the third range is square headed, not an arcade. Between the 
windows of the clcrestoi'y wliii-h surmount the last, riao the mighly 
ribs of the aemi-dome. There are seven windows in the topmost 
tivT and but five in the gallery and lowest arcade. Although these 
windows are filled with indifferent modem pictnre-glass, the style of 
which is that of the seveuteeuth century, and quite at variance with 
the architecture, it is impossible to conceive anything finer, grander, 
or more nobly beautiful than those apses. Lovely in proportion, 
divested of ornament, magnificent in size and effect of hght and 
shade, they represent architecture pure and simple. 

It is interesting to observe how the three styles of this cathedral 
are united at the croesing from which we look upon the solemn 
nave and noble apses. The roof of the transept is slightly pointed 
— a characteristic observed by M. Schayes in the tower above; the 
chancel arch is acutely so, showing the progression of the styles. 
This union of the old Sat roof, with the vault of the transept, must 
have been uncouth.' It is hard to believe that the roof of such a 
nave as this was ever originally fiat. The paintings in camaieu 
which disfigure the east wall of the transept above the altars placed 
there, are more unfortunate than the screen, or even the transparencies 
of the transept windows. These are false, imitating relief, and, in 
representing sculpture, are egregious shams. It is needless to 
describe what the photograph before us represents ; suffice it that 
the carvings of the nave capitals have been restored, but iu a good 
fashion. The ancient choir was nioety-eight feet long ; the existing 



* On Uic Hubject of the arrani^enieDt of the timber roofs of Norman (Roman- 
e»qii^) bnildings, the reader will do well to consalt the pxcellent Memoin by 
M. Houet on the ehurcli of St. StepLcn at Caeo, and Mr. J. H. Parker's learned 
and ingenious paper on the ''Abbey Cborchea of Cacu," published in Ibo 
i>roi»«dings of tlic Inslitutn nf Britiuh Arcbitecte. 1)^113-03, wlierc it is shewn lo 
Ire beyond reesonnble doubt thai socli npiices as the iiave of Tonmny oatiicdiivl 
were roofed in timber, KUpported on great transverse archea or rilw at stono. 
•a now existing at Beniay Abbey and at the Ablwy of Cerisy, near Bsyeiii, 
These, like Touniav Cathedral, are works of the eleventh century: Uins the 
ugly flat ceiling, without arcbet) to break its monotony, was no real chamcler- 
iatic of Romanesqne architecture. The ends of the roof timbers rcsled on Ibo 
tmnsverse stone ribs. ^Vhen a &re ii^ured these rouls tlie ribs wonld go. 
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choir was begun by Bishop Walter dc Murvis about 1219 ; the 
works were caiTied on until 13'25, and consecrated in 1338. Tlia 
aisles of the choir, ambulatories, or carolles,' as they are called here, 
are extremely broad and have a magnificent effect. The pillars of 
the chevet, or radiating arcade, immediately adjoining the altar, 
were originally so extremely slender that about 1435 it was found 
neceseary to strengthen them, a process which was effected by some 
sacrifice of their original grace. The triforium is lighted by 
quatrefoils formed behind the heads of its tracery, as the photograph 
shows. The piers of the chancel are eighty-six feet in height ; its 
clerestory is composed of nineteen windows. 

On the wall of one of the chapels of the ambulatory is a painting 
with a gold ground, repreacDting the " Triumph of Death," bo 
frequent a subject in the period when it was executed, i.e., the 
thirteenth century. Parallel to the north nave aisle is a very large 
chapel or parish church, said to have been built by Henry VIII. of 
England during Wolsey's occupation of the see of Tournay 
(1613 — 1518) ; its style is mthcr " earlier " than we are accustomed 
to associate with buildings of that period. Among the pictures that 
may bo worth notice is a " Purgatory " by Eubens, and an "Adora- 
tion of the Magi," by Lucas Van Leydon(?). There is a great rose 
window in the west end, filled with modem stained glass — not a 
fortunate addition. The subjects of the paintings are the " Virgin 
and Child," surrounded concentrically by figures of angels, prophets, 
the seasons, and zodiacal signs. Beneath this ia the organ-loft, 
apparently of the same date as the screen. On the wall of the 
transept, high up, appear the remains of the original painting of 
the cathedral ; figures of saints are depicted in panels one above the 
other, a chamcteristic Romanesque manner of decoration. In a side 
chapel of the nave is some early sixteenth -century glass, good of its 
kind. By the side of the altar stands the splendid shrine of St. 
EleutheriuB, elected bishop of the city in 486, a member of a family 
converted by St. Piat a century and a half before his birth. By his 
exertions, the faith which had begun to die out in the neighbourhood 
was rei-ivcd. In opposing sonae heretics he was wounded in the 



* A Itirm appUcd lo the aisles of Frtmch chnrclica tliat have screened chapels 
on onu stiie. (Account of huilding tbo Church of St. rierre D'AIre-sor-la- 
Lya.) Sob " Glossary of An;hilecture."^Caroie. 
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head with a sword, and died July 1. 532." The cktisse ie an 
extremely fine esampie of the goldsmith's work of the thirteenth 
oeBtnry (I'247), and is of silver gilt, decorated on tlie eides with 
seated figures of the apostles under tabernacle work. There are four 
figures on each side; at the ends appear Christ and St. Eleutberius. 
The gable aboTe the last contains wingless angels bearing the symbols 
of martyrdom; the saint himself holds a model of the cathedral, 
Buch as is always given to founders ; beneath bis feet is the two- 
headed monstrous symbol of heresy and persecution. The shrine 
of St. Fiat, which is visible in the photograph on the south side of 
the high altar, appearing close against the jamb of the door in the 
screen, is a much earlier work than that of St. Eleutherius; it is of 
wood (1280), and bears subjects from the life of Christ in bas-reliefa 
and medalUons, and is painted and gilt. In the treasury of the 
cathedral is a fine collection of ancient robes; among them is a 
chasuble embroidered in silver, said to have been given to the 
cathedral by Thomas a Becket.t who stayed here in 1163 ; there is 
also a mantle embroidered with subjects from the Passion, and with 
the Last Sapper, which was worn by Charles V. when he held the 
chapter of the Golden Fleece at Toumay in 1531, There is a fine 
crucifix in ivory by " Fiamingo " the famous Flemish sculptor, and 
other works of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The sculptures on the outside of the north and south doorways of 
this cathedral are extremely curious ; above the door they are com- 
prised in a blank semicircular arch, which is enclosed in another 
arch formed by three curves to the shape of a trefoil; the central 
curve of the latter being higher than tbe other two is formed by two 
curves, which, meeting in a point, produce the true ogive ; the jambs 
beneath tlieae are also richly carved. The general subjects are 
described by M. do Reuand * os representing, under many satirical 
and grot«s<|nc forms, the Norman destroyers of Toumay. Among 



• The day of St. Elcotherius is Fcbrnarj 20 : Ma emblem ia a lieated a 
t Of this chasuble tLere ia a sketch, in M. De Caumont's Abiceilaire 
irAreheiilogie. Ranvtine tecondairt, p. 308. Another chasuble v>ith tlie 
mitn of this arcUbiahop has been lonR preserved in Ihe cHlhedral of Sens. A 
mitre from the same place, once belongins to a Beeket, was ia 
of the Ule Cardinal Wiaeman, and exhibited io the Loan CoUec 
SoaUi K><naingtoD, \m-l. Ko. 3,000. This mitre is also represented in M. De 
Caiiinoul'a admirable work, together n-ilh tlie chasuble of Sens. 
} Moaographie de It CatheilraU lU Tuumiii. 
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the sculptures on the jambs of tlie north doorway wo obBerve the 
devil bearing off a man vho is drf^ssed in embroidered vestmonta and 
has a bag hanging round Lis neck, and wears a helmet. The man is 
astride of the devil's neck, and holds to his homa; his legs appear in 
front of the strange supjiorter and are clasped by that personage with 
one hand, while with the other the latter gives his own tail a twitch. 
Above this is an angel, and below it the convolved serpent so 
common in Romanesqiia work and of obvious signification. The 
cockatrice appears as a. sort of base, bearing up the detached shaft 
that is sot in the first rebutting of the jamb on one side of tho door. 
There is a second shaft placed in the inner rebatment; on the space 
between these shafts, i.e., the jamb proper, are iigures of a warrior 
and a grotesque animal, one above the other. The flat of the door- 
way, which is enclosed by the jambs and the architrave, bears sculp- 
tures, which are now decayed and undecipherable. At the sides, 
but aliove this last work, appear some subjects ; among them is a 
reconciliation — a king joins tho hands of two persons ; the upper- 
most carving shows a town gate set in lofty walls, and standing half 
opim ; a man enters bearing a load on his shoulders, probably 
intended to suggest the return of the people to Tournay, a notion 
further strengthened by the representation of a very lofty tower 
having two stages of Romanesfiue windows and a blind base, vrhicU 
may bo meant for one of the towers of the cathedral itself. Tho 
nest panel shows a man cutting off the head of a soldier with a large 
Bword ; this may represent David and Gotiath, but looks like an 
execution. The outer mouldings of the architrave have gi-otesqaeB 
and symbolical figures carved upou them ; among these, one group 
shows a stag pulled down by a lion — a goat, a bull, and a nondo- 
script creature (man hunted by his sins.) Tho cap of one of the 
side shafts is splendidly caiTed into a grotesque, seated, beaked and 
winged monster (the spirit of e^il), wliich is quite Assyrian in 
character. Another ca|) shows a man wearing large hanging sleeves ; 
a hawk is on his wrist, two dogs are at his feet. There are many 
more sculptures of this sort. The exterior hand of mouldings com- 
prises palmettes, — those characteristic ornamenta of the stffle 
Romaine secondolre, masks, griffins. To designate as barbarous 
the style of these carvings, as inconsiderate writers have done, is 
simply to ignore tho intention and decorative skill of their pro- 
ducers ; nothing can exceed the spirit and precision of their work- 
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mauship, which is only snrpassod iu ^xcclloucc by the grotesque 
force of their conception. It is wo who are barhtirous and childish, 
in condemning that which we do not uiidt-rstuid. The sculptures 
of the Bouth doorway resemhle the above in character ; they ara 
mach less varioua, appear to haTe been restored, and comprise 
figures of armed men, who guard the entrance of the church; one of 
these threatens with his sword. The figures on the jamba of the»e 
doors are evidently allegorical ; beneath that of a knight the word 
superbia is ^Titten ; another shows a woman bearing a cross, and is 
inscribed pietas,* 

The exterior of the cathedral may be briefly described. We have 
given an account of its most interesting portions — to wit, the sculp- 
ture on the north and south doorways, in the last paragraph, because 
they are matters of detail fitly associated with others of that order. 
The building is cruciform, but— the transepts being very short, the 
choir very wide, and the north aide of the naie extended by the 
erection of the attached parish church before spoken of, — the plan is 
not very distinct on the exterior. The roof of the nave is much less 
lofty than that of the choir. At each external angle of the transept 
stands a lofty tower ; that on the south-east, which is named i^tt 
Tour de Marie Ponloisc, is a noble specimen of pure Romanesque 
design ; the others are of somewhat later date, and transitional 
character. Those towers are about 250 feet in height, built in 
stages, slightly diminishing upwards and capped by an obtuse 
pyramid of evidently later date than the structures beneath them. 
These roofs have a dormer in each of their faces. The central space 
or roof of the crossing proper is now covered by an octangular 
pyramid, which is raised upon a low tower ; originally this central 
tower was of much greater altitude. In front of each of its diagonal 
faces is placed a smaller four-sided pyramid, of about one-fourth of 
the height of the greater one. The grouping of these five pj^Tamida 
with the four lofty transeptal towers gives great variety and striking 
effect to the cathedral, an effect, however, immeasurably inferior to 



• We are not aWe to uccept ihat interpretation of these sculplnrcs which 
gives all of theiu a particular reference to the history of the city : like all works 
or their class, they have n general application to Christian life and religion. 
" A laatei Ui epoqiiet," Bays M. De Caumont. with perfect truth, " la bnlaiaie 
a ete nn ties elt'uicnta de I'art. et Ton ne doit pas b etonner qu'il y ait eu dana 
romementation, aitmoycn ago, des fijfures de convrntion. comntc il y en avail 
dans larahilecture Greeque et dans larchitecture Romaine." 
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that preseuted hy the nncieDt amuigeiiient wbeu hevcii towera 
crowned the roofs of this irapoBing edifice. Owing to the proximity 
of houses to tlie cntliednil, the tower which ix most open to view is 
that on the north west, close adjoining to the foot of which is the 
riohly-sculptared doorway hefore described. The tower is divided 
into stages by Bhallow strings, which do not exhibit those ranges of 
corbels l>eneath them which form corbel-tables in so many later 
works of this order. The topmost stage in pierced by coupled lights, 
that nest below has a blind window of like character ; beneath thifl 
the tower Is solid, and pierced only here and there hy small windows, 
which approach very closely to the pure Romanesque form, having, 
however, elements of transitional character. The Tour de Marie 
Pontoiee is of severer aspect than this one. 

The apsidal ends of tlie transept, north side, are in two stages ; the 
upper one is pierced hy seven semi-circular headed windows, Ai the 
angles these appear coupled shafts ; there is a buttresset between 
each light; the roof above this stage bears one dormer, an evident 
insertion ; the lower stage is pierced with two tiers of lights. 
The towers are connected by a gallery above the vaulting of the 
transept. 

The exterior of the chancel exhibits the same extreme ambition, as 
one may style it, for slender forma and apparently impossible feats in 
stone working, which distinguishes tlie interior. Between the but- 
tresses, which sustain double Syiug bnttresses, are the ehapels of the 
choir aisle, the acutely pointed gables of which come as far outwards 
BB the buttresses themselves. In fact, the gables of the chapols rest 
on the buttresses, so that the bases of the gables occupy the whole 
spaces between them ; whore the wall should be is glass, and the width 
of the buttresses alone divides the windows from each other. The 
aisle windows are each divided hy mullions into three lights, the 
central one being highest ; three circlets, each enclosing a quatre- 
foil, fill the heads of the lights. The windows of tlie clerestory are 
equally wide, and much loftier than those of the aisle ; they are 
also diWded by mullions into three lights, the centre one being 
narrowest; one large circlet, inclosing a trefoil, fills each head. 
The windows of the east end are divided into two lights only, as the 
photograph shows ; their traceries differ from those at the sides of 
the choir. There is no parapet to the choir. From transept end 
to transept end, all round the chancel of this church, is s mass of 
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houses wliic'h hides the design. This ia common in Belpum. Thaa 
at Antwei-p, the cathedrul is LardJy visible, except at the west front, 
The cftthedral at Loavain is wholly surrounded ; small housea are 
Uinist close against the wall of tlie east end, but not, as at Toumay, 
BO as to hide the entire Btructnre. At Louvain the beautiful edifice 
rises above its iacru stations. The cathedral at ife ;hlin is only less 
completely hiddeu at the east end than that of Toumay ; it is, 
nevertheless, open on the Dorth side. St. Gudnle at Brussels 
stands free, bat only so of lat« times, we believe. The case of St. 
Nicholas at Ghent is displayed in the photograph.* 

The west front of the cathedral of Toumay has had some additions 
made to its original Romanesqoe design, which are by no means 
improvements. Among these, none is leas fortunate tlian that great 
rose n-indow before named, which may, although this is rather 
improbable, have taken the place of an eleventh -century work of 
similar form, but which never had an original so discordant to the 
structure of which it forms part as the present design of pointed 
diaracter. Immediat«ly under the roof appears a small ai-utde, 
supported by shafts, each of which rises from a step higher than 
that external to it, i.e., nearer to the outer walls of the church. The 
porch is a much-injured work of the fourteenth century, decorated 
with statues. 

Among the interesting relics of ancient Toumay are the immeuao 
remains of its walls, which are still standing on the south side of 
the city. Some of the walls on the north side of the Scheldt are 
probably as old as Henry TIU.'s time. Guarding the passage of 
the river there are two bastions connected by awall, which is pierced 
by acutely pointed arches; these are parts of the fortifications of 
Philip le Bel (1290). The arches are closed by enormous gratings of 
iron, styled herses, like those which still exist in the walls of 



* It ia just lA tlie photographer who produced the illustratioDB for tliia book 
lo BtBte that the crowded condition of tlie Belgian towns rendi'red it impossible 
to renrodnrc satisraclorily many of their moat famous buildin;^. The BcI&y 
at Ghent is an esumple of this. Tlia ilrficienc; of decorative carving wliich 
cliaractciiseg the Btl^an i;)iiirches. and dialtiigiiiRheB tliem strongly from lliote 
of France, render* Ihb less a mottcr of regret thrm would otlienvise liuve been 
llie ease. The gij.'ajitic towers of the Low Countiies. so cloEscly are their bases 
orowdi'd up, offer insnrmouutable difficulties to the photograplicr. The towrrant 
Bn^jes and Bmssels, here represented, were fortunate exceptions, obtainable by 
placing the camera at the summibi of very lofty houses. 
£2 
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Troyea, in Charupajjne, and were raiKeil or lowered by meana of 
windlasses oil tbe wall above. The wall Letween the bastions has a 
rampart on the inner side. Except the cathedral, no building in 
Tournay is so interesting as the belfry, which stands betweisn the 
Grande Place and the cathedral, upon a base supplied by a Bomau 
wotch-tower, Philip Augustus, in 1187, granted the rigbtofcrecting 
such an edifice to the city ;" doubtloss tbe present work is mainly of 
this period, or a very little later. It has less ancient additions, and 
now consists of a very lofty square tower, with turrets at its angles, 
surmounted by a spire and divided into two stages. The lower 
stages of the turrets are octangular, the upper ones are circular ; they 
are roofed with octangular pinnacles, on the summits of which 
are statues of warriors. Each face of the stages of the tower 
itself is pierced with lancots ; tbe uppermost stage hears a 
parapet of pierced work. Attached to the centre of tbe north face 
of tbe tower is a semicircular stair-tuiTet, which is divided into two 
stages, and, at about half the height of the second stage of the tower, 
capped by a conical roof, which, being independent of tbe main 
structure, is pierced with little dormers, and ends in a finial. At 
this height probably the ancient tower ended; greater altitude might 
have been given to enable the watchers to see over tbe walls of tbe 
city when they were extended by Philip le Bel. Tlie edifice is very 
picturesque; it was burntin 1491, but, with the addition of the spire, 
restored in its original form very soon afterwards. On tbe summit 
is a clock ((-. 1424), and three bells, one of which is named Ban- 
cloqiie, and inscribed : — 

" Battdiiqm Mii 

Car pour ejffog de ijuerre i> 

" Roman Tournny," says Mr, Weale, in his excellent "Belgium, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and Cologne," which is immeasurably the best 
guide-book for tourists, and especially rich in archieo logical informa- 
tion, *' was situated wholly on the left side of tbe Scheldt ; its walls 
were defended by semicircular towers built at intervals. A con- 
siderable portion of the wall and two of these towers still exist at 



• NotwitliBtauding the assertion iif M. SchByea, thia fact is no proof tbat a 
belfiy had not existed hTC before thiailatc, «'lien the king namea seized Uie 
city from Philip of Alsace, Couat of Flanders. Tlio loiver is tbe oldest in 
Belgium. 
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Lcks of the hoQsea of M. Damortier, Rue des Fossa, 19, and 
of M. B. Duinortier, on the Gramlc I'lncr." 

The library of the place coutains 30,000 volumes, comprising 
tnanj manQBcnpta, among whieL is a psall«r belon^ng to Henry 
VIII., a book of hours, ouce the property of Alexander Famese, a 
copy of the lioman df Rou, etc. Wolsey, who was mode bishop of 
the town by Henry VilL, and held the see for flre years, must hare 
often nsed this libraiT,'. Erasmus was here in 1498. 

Toiimay contains several interesting churches ; among the 
most remarkable is that of St. Qu en tin, a transitional Romanesqne 
chnrch, and eminently characteristic of the style. It was an older 
foundation, of the ninth century, destroyed by the Normans, at the 
same time that the cathedral suffered. This church was reconstructed 
in the middle of the eleTenth century. It has an aislcless nave,' 
very short transept, and choir ; the last has a eemicircakr apse 
and an aisle passing completely round it, as in the church at Gongues, 
qnotedby Mr. Ferguson inhia "Historj-of Architecture," when treat- 
ingof the development of the chevet. This resemblance was increased 
when the radiating chapels of the east end were added to St. Quen- 
tin's (c. 14451. The roof of the body of the church is comparatively 
low, the arches are verj' broad and obtusely pointed ; the roof of the 
transept is lower than that of the nave, which last is now flat, 
whatever shape it might originally have had ; that of the chancel 
and transept is ribbed ; the ribs of the crossing rest on banded 
rsolting shafts (a very rare feature in Belgium, where bands are 
hardly ever seen), which apparently descend to the floor, bat are 
hidden by woodwork; those of the chancel rest on the caps of the 
piere, or on corbels, as do those of the transept. There are chapels 
on the west side of the transept, filling up the angles between it 
and the nave. Each face of the wall of the crossing, above the 
arches of the transept, nave and chancelt has an arcade placed 
before what appears to be a wall passage. The lighting is by 
clerestory throughout, and, on the north side of the nave, by three 
windows; those on the south side are filled up. The transept ends 
are respectively lighted by two round-headed windows, and above 
these each has a great bull's-eye. A noteworthy sort of triforium 
appears on the east side of the transept ; it is composed of five 
shafts, having very ancient caps, upon which rest stone lintels ; this 
somewhat resembles what presents itself in a similar position in the 
cathedral. 
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This church was originally founded by St. Eloy (Eligius), Icing 
Dagobert's friend, bishop of Tournay aud Noyon, bccb which had 
been united since the time of St. Medard in 512 (they were 
separated in 1146),* and by no moans pleasant seats. Eloy became 
bishop here on the death of St. Acarius in 639. So serious a bnei- 
ness was it cousidored, that the new bishop desired two years for 
preparation before he would enter upon bis duties, which extended 
from the Soinme to the Rhine. The people of Ghent and Courtray 
were remarkable for their virulent paganism, aud did not scruple to 
treat bishops in the fashion which was experienced by St. Rumold 
at the bands of those of Mechlin more than a century later than the 
time of Eligiua. At Tournay itself, the faith was not in a good 
condition, hut the exertions of Eloy were so far saccessful that he 
Dot only founded this church but built the great abbey of St. 
Martin, some of the Romanesque piers of the crypt of which now 
remain among its gardens, which were converted into a public park 
about thirty years ago. Eloy did more than any one else for the 
dissemination of Christianity iu Flanders. After a long service, he 
died in peace, December 1, 659, at Noyon. Queen and Saint Ba- 
thildis.t wife of Clovia 11., came from Paris, and bathed the corpse 
in a flood of tears, and would have moved it to Chelles, but the 
people of Noyon would not permit it to go. Bathildis, who, with 
the exception of a pair of bracelets, ha<l stripped herself of all her 
jewels for the sake of the poor, had a cross made of these iLud placed 
it at the head of Eloy's monument, and covered it with a canopy of 
cloth of gold. St. Eloy appears in ancient art as a bishop, holding 
a hammer, forging, shoeing a horse,! working as a goldsmith. 
fiotticelli painted him erect on an anvil with Satan standing near, 
a picture now in the Florence Academy. These emblematic 
allusions are to the apprenticeship and craft of the saint as a black- 
smith, in which capacity ho was famous before he became a bishop. 

• After th.; Bcparation, tlie bisliops of Tournay ranted with the twelve peers 
of France nt a king's coronallon. 

-I- BalhUdJB was (iri<{iiinlly a slave bmuylit nut of Britain : it may he that on 
tills account she forhnde Chriatiana to be niiulc slaves. She wpfi lU'^ent of France 
during the miuority of her son ; her day is January 30. 

^ It is sud that a horse was bruu;^ht tu tiira to be shod that was possessed 
by a dtivil, who compelled the beast to kiclc out feui-fully. The saint, not to be 
defeated, simply cut off tlie leg of the horse, i>taced it on his anvil. Sxed tlie 
shoe properly, and then, uinking tlin sigu of tlie cross, not unly put the ieg in 
its proper place, but expelled the devil 
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He WTOuglit manyehrmes, among them that of St. Martin at Tours. 
The " Chair of Dagobert," attributed to St. Eloy — from which, as 
from a tbroue. Napoleon distributed honoors to the army of in- 
vasion at Boulogne — turna out to be an antique curule chair, with 
a back of the eleventb century. 

Besides St. Queutin'a church, Toumay contains others of interest, 
Especially worthy of note is that of St. Jacques, which was partly 
rebnilt hj the Bishop Waller de Man-is, who constructed the choir 
of the cathedral (1219—1251) ; it has fifteenth -century additions, 
and is especially noteworthy for the double triforiom placed round 
the DBTe and above the arch which separates it from the choir. 
The churches of St. Magdalen and St Piat are worthy of examina- 
tion. On account of its neighbourhood to the tomb of Childeric 
the church of St, Briee," which dates from the twelfth century, has 
attracted more attention than that of St. Qneutiii ; it stands on the 
right side of the river, in ancient days an open spaco, and has in- 
teresting features, but has suffered dreadfully in the hands of those 
who adapted it for what they considered modem uses. It was near 
the north door of this church that on the 27th of May, 1655, some 
workmen, while digging up the foundations of an old house, came 
nt seven feet from the sarfacc upon an ancient burial-place, which 
contained two skulls and some other bones of men, the teeth and 
jaw-bone of a horse, and a horse-shoe in a good state of presena- 
tion. In digging round the spot they found, at about six feet from 
these remains, and closer to them also, a great number of golden 
bees ; a clasp of gold with the head of Childeric in relief, and, in- 
closed in a hag of rotten leather, more than a hundred gold medals 
and two hundred medals of silver ; part of a sword, and a javelin, 
and tbe iron of an ase ; a little bull's head of enamelled gold ; a 
crystal ball ; a gold case, with a stylus for vnitiug ; fragments of the 
same metal from the sword and its scabbard ; enamelled gold from 
the bridle and harness of the borae ; two gold rods with red enamel 
upon them, apparently formed to hold together a pair of tablets ; a 
gold ring of considerable size ; four clasps for the girdle and baldric ; 
and lastly, and most important, as enabling us to identify tlie 
remains as those of the father of Clovis, a large gold ring bearing n 
seal, upon which was engraved a figure of a man, sun-ounded by the 

• St. Brice, Bishop of Tours, dii-rl Ul. 
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words CHILDERICI REGIS, in Roman letters. One of the skulls 
is supposed to have belonged to the marshal of the king of the 
Franks ; the cryatal bull was probably an amulet. 

There were the bouca of him whom Basina followed from her 
home ! There were the mighty limbs of Childeric ! While they lay 
still, what things had been done above his bead? The very tumulus 
which distiuguiahed his grave was levelled, and that ground the 
Saliana marked as sacred to the memory of their king re-con- 
secrated to a saint of whom Childeric thought little enough when 
the holy man died some forty years before the' time came for digging 
the hole and heaping the mound on the side of the river, which 
ran thi'ough fields near that capital which his people liad clutched, 
mint, wool -factories and all, from the Romans.* St. Brico's very 
ground itself was trenched upon in course of time, and a house 
built close to the walls of his church, right over the resting-place of 
the king. One bouse bad followed another in decay, and all sorts of 
domesticities bad gone on without wakiug the son of Fharamond. 
At last some one thought of doing a little justice to the saint, and 
clearing the rotteu old houses from the neighbourhood of his cbureh. 
A few strokes of the shovel and the pick, and there lay Childeric 
in the light of day again. 

The royal houses that had risen and fallen during his interment 
were quite as numerous aa those habitations of the Tournay 
citizens, who, above his head, lived, worked, ate, drank, danced, 
and died in their generations. Merovingian, Carloviugian, Capetian, 
Valois, Orleans, Angouleme, all bad passed ; Bourbon itself — 
which through all the rest boldly assumed to have some of his 
blood in it, bad come to a strauge pitch ; and that wonderful 
man, Louis XIV., who, after a fashion, was very soon to capture 
Childeric's own city — was alive, with many wigs and women of 
outlandish styles. Chlotaire, Stgebert, Chilperic. Frodegonda, 
Brunebault, Pepin, Charlemagne — counts of Flanders, counts oi 
Hainault ; kings of England — Edward III,, Henry VIII. ; 
emperors — Henry III., Charles V., and the Prince of Parme 
— with centuries of blessed peace and silence between some oi 
them — every one of them came and conquered and went whih 
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Cliiidenc lay m tlie darkneaa, and, if be beard itt all, could only 
hear the priests charting in St. Biice's clim-ch. One would tliink 
it strange to Childeric to bear only this during five hundred years, 
and probably the chantiug would be more nnnoj-iug to him tbnu 
the dead silence of the eight hundred years which preceded the 
erection of the church so near his place of rest. As if to complete 
the strange chances of the monarch, the very clasp with his head 
npon it serves to decorate the scarf which the Dean of St, Briee's 
wears ou festival daytt when he goes iu procession with the singers 
and the people of the church. Did Childeric and his marshal 
think of ench a thing as that'? Could the faithful man who shared 
his tomb from the death-day to that of digging up venture to hint 
that their bones would be pat iu a museum, he would gladly have 
added to their unpleasant iuformatiou the fact that Napoleon, a 
greater than he, would assume his armorial hoes,* and vaunt them 
above the lilies of France. 

Whether the people of Toumay derive it from Childeric, Clovis, 
or the ancient Salian race iu general, it is certain that for courage 

* The reaiier will remember that these precious objects of antiuaitj are uot 
the only exampU's of their kind which have been taken Irom tlie gravisB of 
kingB. Mo9t importiLnt of these ore the treasures removed, in Via, by the 
Emperor OlLo III., from the grave-chamber of Charlemagne at Aix-Ia- 
Chapello, then as aow at Vienna. See Dr. Bock's acroimt of them. In the 
treasury at Aix is the cross of King Lothoire, with its inscription. " O C'hritl, 
aid Sing Lolhaire .'" The jewels ut Monza. popular! j supposed lo have been 
taken from a tomb, were given to the Cathedral by Queen Theodoliuda. 
Nothing of the sort equals the discovery of the eight crowns of gold, wortli 
aboat ^'2,000. which happened in clearing out an ancient cemetery at Guerraza. 
near Toledo, in 1858. The; were votive crowns, offered before a shrine of the 
Virgin, by Recesvinthua, the Visigothic King of Spain («S0 — tli), aad, pro- 
bably, his qaeen and nobles. From the lower edge of the largest crown the 
name Rbcesvinthvs Ret ofvbbt— formed in Roman letters, is supended by 
chainB of gold ; it is eight and a half inches in diameter, and has, hanging 
from the centre, a splendidly jewelled croes. Five of tlie larger crowns have 
similar crosnes anspended from them, and all have gold chains, by which they 
were hong before an altar. The king*s crown contains some sapphires, thirty 
rubies, and tliirty-five pearls. Each letter of the name is separate, having a 
separate cliain, and from them again, hang pendents of gold and pearls ; tliese 
support twenty<four pink mbies. and form a fringe all round the crown. The 
eroBS ia set with gems, and has three pendents. From tlie inscription on one 
of the other croivna. it appears lliat these omanienta came from the Church 
of Santa Maria de Abaxo. at the foot of the hill on which Toledo stands : 
they were probably concealed and forgotten when the Moors captured Toledo 
in 711. They are now in the Hotel Clnny. larii*. The beauty of their work- 
manaliip is marvellous. Some other crowns have been foimd since the above 
in the same neijihbourhood ; these are now at Madrid. 
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the iuhiLbitauts of few cities liave s greater reputntioD tlian theirs. 
Letalde and Englebert, brothers, of Tournay, who went with 
Godfrey dc Bouillon to the fir-iit crasade, were Imfore all others in 
Jernsalem on that blood-stained July 15th, 1099. They scaled the 
walls, and were the first to enter the place by means of a ladder, 
while Bernard de St. Valery was struggling to go astride on a beam 
that had been let down on the battlements from a wooden tower. 
Although Bernard de St. Valery was a Norman, and Duke Robert's 
own cousin, it was not right of Baoul de Cuen, the chronicler, to 
give the Flemings' meed to biui. The people of Tuurnay may 
well ho famiUar with sieges and captures, seeing that their city's 
first appearance in history refers to its capture by Cajsar. About 
350 the Vandals came upon it; 575 brought Sigehert against 
Chilperic ; in 880 came the Normans, who so desolated the place 
that none lived there for nearly thirty years ; 1054 brought Henry 
in., nearly as bad a foe as the Norraaus were; in 1340, being 
then a French town, it held out valiantly, under Sir Gondemar 
du Fay, against the English, under Edward III.,* the Flemings 

* For an accnunt of this aiege see Froissart. cluipters C3 to bS. Edn'ard 
encamped before St, Mortiii'd Gate, before whUh that ore still Htanding. Van 
Artevelde nud Ida 60,000 Flemings sat don'n before tlint of St. Fonlauie, t^., 
the Pottt da Trout, where tbc Gottiic bridge nnd bastions liefore-nomed stiil 
are. and drew a bridge of boats across the Scheldt. The IJrabanterx, with 
their duke, were at Pouterics-ou-the- Scheldt, " an you return from the fictdH 
by the gate Valeatiuoia." Ti.e Count of Uainault eat down between the last 
and the King of England. TIio Duke of Gueldres and the Germans were on 
the Hoinault side; there were one hundred and twenty tliouiiand men in all, 
"80 that tlie city was very completely snmranded." The Flemings did the 
greater part of the flighting, Froiasort tells us one assault of theirs lasted 
a whole day. This wsh made before the Poal det Trout. The Kings nt 
Navarre, Scotland, England, and ISnhemia, were present at the siege. Philip 
of France stayed at Arras, because Kobert, king of Sit'ily, " wlio wna a great 
astrologer," hod declared that he would be beat^m whenever he faced Edward 
in person. Then came the Dukes of Lorraine, Brittany, Uurgundy. and 
Bourbon, on the French side, to raise the siege, together with tJie Counts of 
Flanders (Louis Male), Savoy, Geneva, Alcn^on. Armagnnc. Blois. and ahost 
of others. Froissort's narrative is full of his delightful and masterly eiiisodea. 
which give such life to his pages. No reader will forget to rejoice with those 
poor peasants whom the German knights from Bouchoin succoured so for- 
tunately when they set out " to seek adventures, and to see how things were 
going on." We remember liow these good fellows met the " Knight from 
Burgundy, Sir John de Frelois, under the orders of the Lord of Beaiijeu," and 
his marauders, driving before them two bundled head of cattle, and certain 
peasants, prisoners, and how with a loud Rhout they set upon them full gallop; 
and bow the Burgundy knight fought well, but was taken prisoner, and many 
of ills rascals were hilled by the penaania, " who had armed themselves with 
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who followed Jflquea Van Artevelde, and their allies. The siege 
lasted eleveQ weeks, and mui; deeds of arms were doue on both 
sides. It was raised at last in consequence of the entreatieu of the 
"good Lady Jeanne de Valois, mother of the Count of Hainault," 
who " frequently, on her knees, entreated the King of France her 
hrother, the Duke of Brabant, and others," so that Edward's allies 
left him, and the city was delivered. In gratitude to Touruay for 
its valiant defence, Philip — who cotild not forget that only three 
days' (irovisions were left in the town — granted back to the citizens 
their franchiacs, which they bod lost for some time. He also 
chose from among them a special body-guard, entitled FamiUers ilr 
I'Hutel. In 1513, Henry VIII. took Toumay, and gave the see to 
Wolsey ; hut returned it, together with Therouanne, for 600,000 
crowns.* Charles V. took it in 1521, and it was abandoned by 
France at the treaty of Madrid in 1525. In 1581, the Prince of 
Parma (Alexander iTornese) besieged it, when it was most valiantly 



stakes :" the re-caiitnred booty was given to the right owners, " who were 
thankful to the GemianB ever after." We rcueiubcr. too, how Sir Vauflart de 
hi Croix petsuadvd about one liiindred and twcotj knights and squires 
(Uainaulters). to set out one day "for lov-e of each other, and to do some deed 
of anna." and bow. with the best intentions, Ihey went for wool aad canie 
home Bhom, for Sir Vauflart got lost in a fog, met a partv of IJegeois — wiiose 
bishop had mode them promise " to go out and see if thej could find any 
chance to prniit by," — was beaten by tltem : hod to bide in a qnagmire, be 
taken prisoner, given np to the King of Franoo, who sent him to Ijisle, where, 
" as be had doue much harm to the inliabitauts, they would not aeccpt any 
ransom, but put hira to deatlu" We remember how tliia before-named Lord of 
Bcaujeu tuuuHed himsflf with a lanee that had a sharp liook, nith whieh, 
"wheu he made his stmke." lie entanglt^d those who attacked the waits of 
Mortague, and drew them into the river; and all about the "handsome engine," 
which was destroyed by another in three wonderfol shots. 

The neighbourhood of Tournay has been strangely fertile in chroniclers 
and memoir writers. Besides miuor men of this sort, tliere is the prince of all 
in tlie good Canon of Chimay and " IJlIe," rector of Lesaines, native of Valen- 
ciennea, John Froissart himself, who is supposed to lie buried — for, although 
be rescued so many from oblivion, no one knows for certain where he is in- 
terred — in the chapel of St. Anne, in the church of St. Monegnnda, at Chiraay. 
Knguemtnd do Monstrelet lived, and was probably bom. at Cambray, where he 
was buried iu the church of the Cordeliers, Philip de Commines lakes bis 
name from the place of liia birth. 

■ The seci'et reports of Sebastian Giuslinian, Venetian ambassador at the 
court of Henry Vlll., to the siujiory. give a strong idea of the importance of 
this relinqiiisWent. — (See "Four Years at the Court of Heniy \^II," 
Smith. Elder, and Co. 18M.) Monstrelet, chapter 230. relates tlie capture of 
the city, and it appears that Henry frightened the citizens by n terrific display 
of wooden cannon. 
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defended by Christine, Princess d*Epinoy, of the noble family of 
Lalaing — whose statue now stands in the Grande Pluce. Her 
husband, the governor, was absent; she was wounded, and lost 
three-fourths of the garrison ere the place fell to the Spaniards. 
Toumay was taken by Marlborough in 1709 ; returned to Austria 
in 1714; besieged by the French in 1745. It capitulated when the 
Duke of Cumberland was defeated at Fontenoy, while advancing to 
its relief ; four years afterwards it was restored to Austria ; it was 
captured by the army of the French republic in 1792; relinquished 
in 1793 ; retaken in 1794 by the same, and retained until 1814. 
To say how often its fortifications have been built, demolished, 
rebuilt, and again destroyed, might give an idea of the military 
importance of the place, but need not be stated here. May the 
existing ones never be used ! 
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THE ABBEY OF TILLERS. 
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BOUT twenty-five miles from Drassela stands the great 
and snciont Cistercian abliey of Villers. Like all places 
belonging to that order, it is at a distance from towns, 
close to water, and well sheltered from cold winds. 
The charming situations of the English monasteries of Tintern 
and Valle Crucis are examples of sach choice by the founder 
of the bouse in Brabant, which is placed under the shelter 
of a, hill that has been quarried to furnish materials ; 
on the south and west, however, the land stretches smooth 
in sward from the abbey doors and, even now, when the space 
in front of the church is strewn with wreckage, there is level 
green as far as the edge of the wood, that encroaches again on 
ground which, seven centuries ago, was cleared by order of St. 
Bernard himself.* From that time (1146), when it arose under the 



The wolvrs were iiol tlie onlj- dislurbera of the ToreBl about Villcrs; there 
. ..J A sort of leathery gobliD called Kladde. a brother, no doubt, of Uobin Good- 
tellow. and friend i>f our English Puck. This Kladd«, like the others, had his 
good qua]tlies, but was often mischievouii. For example, he wonld bother a 
peaeant when returning home at nieht. and seeking his way through tlie wood 
by signs and the positiona of trees, Kludde. for love of evil only, would take 
the form of a tree and stand in a place where none liod been before, to the 
great bewilderment of the good man. At other tiines, he would appear as 
a shrub, and, starting up before the feet of men, cause them to stumble over 
him, Bod then, while tliey lay cursing on the ground, stret^ himself enor- 
motulj and become gradually a great tree, to the horror of lite peasant. Ue 
would Boraetjjnes. in the form of a huge black dog, jump on tJie backs of 
people, throw them don*n, and \'aDish with a howl. Takdni; the shape of a dirty, 
lialf-starved horse, lie would now and then get into a 6ela where was a full-fed 
one, turn the last out, and remain, till morning brought the farmer's man 
to clean that whic^h could not be cleaned, and refused to work. He appears by 
variotiB names in different parts of thecoontiy, and we shall hoar of bim again. 
One of his freaks was to come down the chimnej- of a cottage, after all the 
folks were gone to bed, light up the lire, and sit by it till morning. It ia 
averred by many Ihnt. althouch but little of the winter store of wood u aome- 
timea left by KIndde. that little ivill outlast tlie season if tlie boose-wife does 
I not curse the intruder as she sees him aitting in her husband's chair, burning 

the winter tael as fast as possible Many a woman of the forest, failing in (he 
trial, has lost her temper and her timber too. 
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direction of Laurent, first abbot, to tlie date of its destruction in 
179G, the house flourished, with few changes, except such as were 
symptoms of decease in the later days. As we find, when in 1789 
while the estabtishment was rnled by Bruno Cloquette, seventy- 
fourth, and, as it happened, last abbot, revolution broke out in 
Brabant, and the Austrian army retreating from the province 
pillaged Villera,* Abbot Bruno did hia best to repair the damages, 
but did not foresee that a wider fury was to sweep the land with the 
French Revolution, and that the long reign of his order was to 
come to an end. In the years 1792 and 1794, the array of "La 
Republique" surrounded the place, and joined the people of the 
neighbourhood in plundering it. The order for the dissolution of 
monasteries followed, and on the 23rd Friraaire an V. (13th 
December, 1796), the community learnt its last hour was come. The 
monks received two days' notice, to quit their ancient and find a new 
asylum. t Abbot Bruno succeeded, it is said, in saving three loads 
of treasures — for the use of the monks, let us hope : he died in 1828. 
The last brother of Villers, Placide Adant, died no longer ago thau 
1852 : a woman who lives in the neighbouring mill remembers to 
have seen the monks walking in their gardens, wearing their black 
Bcapularies and white robes, and heard them chanting in the choir. 
There is this about the Abbey of Villers which strikes the ima- 
gination of au Englishman with much force. Ha stands almost face 
to face with an ancient and powerful house gone to rutn within the 
memory of those alive. The vault of the nave, although it is half 
destroyed already, and the long arcades of the aisles, although they 
seem to totter, have echoed but lately with the chant of Ht. Ber- 
nard, ordained when hia frieni Laurent and twelve monks, with 
five lay-brethren, laboriously set about their work here. A riait 



• L'Ahhaye iln Villen, par Jules Tarlier. Bruxelles. 1H57. 

I The (lovaBtation which louk jilac* Ht Villore hardly ftpproached In violence 
that which wracked the sJBter CiBterdan honse at Orval, in 1703, when the 
Hepahlican anaj plundered llie place for eight days, and at last heaped limber 
witli shells and gunpowder iu the church, and blew it up At Lobbes. and at 
Alne, near Charleroi. much the same was done : at Alteaberg tho monks were 
turned out, and the abb^ became a manufactory of Prussian blue. Dilegem 
was deatruyed. so were Cambruu. near Lille. Jardinct. La Cambre, and many 
more. The great parent of all these. St. Bernai'd's own abbey at Clairvaux, 
actually escaped the Republican fury to be utterly deetroyedin the first yearof 
the BestoratioQ, because more room was n-anted for a prison yard. 



ST. BBRKAKD OF CLAIRVArX. 
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to this plttco h as if we were set back in time to within one mitu's 
life of tlie disRoiution of monaateries in Eiigltmd, while some 
which are now utterly wrecked retained their noblest features. We 
igaestiou if the work of destruction could have been more complete 
in England than it was in Belgium. The reader sees how the 
nave of Villers appears, and that the figure leaning against a 
column is waist-high in horbago, while three bays only of the nave 
retain the vault above them ; the roof of the choir and transept has 
fallen down, and the triforium and clerestory of the southern side 
bend inwards to their fall.* Wild birds sing on the summit of the 
arch, farm-beasts soil the sole remaining monumental slab, the 
inscription of which tells us how a knight and lady were interred 
beneath, in 1343, the year when Bienzi was journeying to Rome, and 
Alfonso of Castile making a truce with Yusef ben Ismael, Moorish 
lord of Granada, just three years before the battle of Crecy, while 
Louis I, was Count of Flanders, and John of Oauut but three years 
old, and John HI. ruling in Brabant. Neither the beauty of the 
engraving, nor the hands pressed together in prayer, saved the 
memorial when the crown of the vault came down upon it, and some 
huge stone smote the knight in the face and the lady on her breast, 
starring the enormons flag as if it were a sheet of glass. Although, 
as in all Cistercian houses, the western towers of Tillers did not 
exceed the height of the roof, yet vast masses of masonry lie at 
their feet upon the sward without, just as fallen rocks lie before 
a cliff. 

The founder of this house needs little notice from us ; men know 
him well, although few have learnt how before his birth his mother 
dreamt she would be delivered of a great white dog, whose barking 
would fill the world ; she complained to a monk, and was comforted 
with the assurance, " You will bear a son who shall keep God's 
house, aud bark against the enemies of the faith ; " and so Bernard 
did, sure enough, for if making a noise was serviceable, to say 



* The destruction of the bnilding followed so complete a, pillage that not 
B URgle relic of all the mnbilin of Ihe vast establishnieiit exists here. In the 
puieli chnrch at La Ville is some oak carving, reoioved bom tlie abbey ; 
elsewliere are a few fraRinenls of antiquitiea. The superb tombs of the dukes 
ofBrabont and many others, their very bones, indeed, have been destroyed. In 
the choir in the church a huge hole waa dug. in order to starch for treaaures. 
FirE appears to have been freely employed- 
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nothing about his share in the second crusade, he was a noted 
persecutor, as Ahulard found to his cost on being condemned as 
a heretic. Like a dug, Bernard sometimes barked very loudly at 
chimeras, fantastic delusions, and whims of heated brainB, such as 
had better have been let disperse themselves : the times were full 
of snch. He attacked Amould of Brescia, Peter de Bniys, etc. 
(1150), and did not content himself with barking, says his satirical 
apologist ; be was more successful in exterminating heterodoxy than 
in the ruin of infidels, yet he attacked the latter with arms of the 
flesh, with prophecy, and when he was accused by his adversuriea 
of procuring the deaths of many thousands in the crusade, he 
replied that their sins had caused the failure of that enterprise, — no 
unreasonable answer. 

It was while he was preaching the second crusade that St. 
Bernard visited Belgium. He was a man of such extraordinary 
influence as to have temfied King Louis VIL in n letter reproaching 
him with having burnt thirteen hundred persons, in a church at 
Vitri, where they took refuge, when the place was assaulted by the 
king's troops. In behalf of the Church he wrote, — "/ willfight 
for her to the dentil, not with sword» and ehk-hts, but vith the arm» 
of a servant of the Lord, — 7ny tears and my prayerit" These words, 
not more, let us hope, than the revulsion of passion in a human 
heart, brought horror, shame, and repentance to the soul of Louis. 
Fear of death before he could offer the compensation of sacrifices 
for the Lord's sake, i.e., a repetition on the unhappy Moslems of 
Syria of those atrocities for which he suflered, led him to accept 
with joy the hint of St. Bernard, that no act would be so efficacious 
as that of taking the cross, as Robert the Prison, Robert of Jeru- 
salem, and Robert of Normandy had done before him. The Pope, 
seeing that great benefits must accrue to the Church by the diver- 
sion of men's minds from those detestable questions which Arnonld 
of Brescia and others had raised, gladly and with all his might 
helped the euterprize suggested by Bcrnai'd. The famous meeting 
was held at Yezelai, and men shouted madly in answer to Bernard's 
harangue,"/'/ Deimrult! Id Deiia i-ult/"' Thierry of Alsace, 
Count of Flanders, was one of the first to take the cross, together 
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with Loiiia of France, and Conrad of Germany. No wonder they 
did so, for they actually believed, or pretended to believe, that the 
Abbot of Clair^aiis gave sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and 
performed miracles not less pot«nt. He preached all along the 
Rhine, and multitudes followed him. All ended in dreadful 
discomfiture, ruin and wreck on every eide. 

While this crusading torrent was beginning to form, Bernard had 
promised to found a monastery in Brabant, which should transport 
to the Low Countries those nrtues and their attendant blessings 
which were centred upon Clairvaux iu the lonely vafley of Cham- 
pagne. His martial labours over, he remembered that a crusade 
of another sort might be profitable, although the more violent one 
failed miserably. He sent the men before-named to a place now 
styled Gemioncourt, which proved unsuitable, and the whole plan 
was about to be abandoned, when the monks demanded to return to 
Cloirvaux, and Abbot Laurent resigned in favour of GjTald, Upon 
this Bernard himself came to the rescue, visited the place, and 
recommended that the house should be removed farther into the 
great forest,* which then extended as far as Nivelles, and to the 
borders of the Thyle, a river which, lower down, passes Louvain. 
This was done ; before leaving Abbot GjTald and his monks in 
their huts, Bernard helped to erect a little oratory of stone, and, at 
the moment of parting, struck his staff into the sword in front of 
that Btmcture and gave it his blessing, so that, rapidly taking root, 
it sprang into a magnificent oiik that outlasted even the stone 

* In th« da^ s of Abbot Gyrald, tlie forest round Villera nas supposed to be 
infested with evil spirits, and those motsmorphosed men who aru rrcognized bj 
the name of Werwolves, one of which iu the form of a wolf would sometimes 
jump out of a thicket on aii unlucky poesenger. On one occasion, long after 
ViUers was built, a young girl was attacked by a creature of this sort, as she 
was sitting at evening watching cuttle, not far from the borders of the 
forest. An mrelier was attracted to the place by the screams of the girl as sh* 
dung to a sapling, and the eril thing tugged to make her loosen lier hold. 
The archer shot tlie creature in the side, and it ran howling iuto the wood. 
A few days after this, the man was riding through the village of La Ville, 
no great Vay from tlie abbey, when some one asked liim to go and see a man 
who had been shot in the side, by robbers of the uood, as he said. No aoouer 
did the archer see tlie arrow, than he knew it was his own, and that the 
wounded mau must be a Werwolf Collecting him»!elf, and knowing that the 
wretch might accuse him of being one of the rubbers he had spoken of. the 
archer turned everybody out of tlie room, nnd roundly taxed tlie dying man 
with endeavouring to cany off tlie |^1 in order that he miglit eat her. The 
fellow confessed, and died instantly. 
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edifice by a hundred years, for Bernard's oratory stood on the high 
bank above the abbey transept until the end of the Bisteenth 
century, while it was not until 1697 that a stroke of lightning con- 
verted into relics that which was a tree when Louis came back from 
the crusade, and his wife, Eleauor of Guienne, innocently, as het 
friends said, was flirting with the handsome Turk. Bernard, in 
defending himself against the charge of too often quitting the 
cloisters, — to which, as a Cistercian, he should have been 
peculiarly devoted, — replied that he could not always remain 
" the disciple of oaks and beeches." Here was a disciple, so 
to say, of his own, which shadowed his house long after men 
had ceased to quarrel about him and his deeds. He died soon 
after his friend Suger, Abbot of St, Denis, and Cbancellor of 
France, 1153. 

The invocations of bo ardent a preacher as St. Bernard were not 
less powerful in filling his monastery at Villers than those strange 
measures which were practised in Merovingian times to augment the 
number of inmates of great religious houses, when nobles gave their 
serfs to seclusion — a sort of \icarious retirement it might have been, 
— and slaves were purchased from the Norman markets, to be, by 
pioas founders, relegated to the cloisters. Queen Bathildis, herself 
a purchased English slave, as we have seen, spent large treasures 
in the redemption of her countrjTnen for the monasteries, so did 
her friend St. Eloy.* The fuct is that the convents of this early 
age, and for some time later, were noble industrial establish- 
ments, wherein the life prescribed to the Bernardines of Citeaux or 
Villers would have been as impracticable as tbey were needless. We 
see this iu thinking that in summer as in winter, long before the 
eastern sun could strike the loftiest lancet of the choir before us, 
the Cistercian was astir ; from three o'clock in the morning until 
nine he prayed unceasingly, after which came complines aud vespers 
at two and at six o'clock. So rigorous was the silence held in these 
houses that, even iu the cloisters, men might speak but for a single 
hoai per diem. An order devoted to labour could not pray con- 
tinually, as did some of the more ascetic associations. Yet a 
stringent rule was observed at Villera during the early centuries of its 
existence ; in later days, however, we find these practices much 
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relaxed, &tid time given to tbe educMion of pnpils,* who were 
received into tlie bouse. The lose of their estates in the 
political changes of the eighteenth century probably led to this 
peculiar direction of the energies of the monks. Tlie noble 
Ubrary, the apartments containing which still astonish the yisitor 
by their great extent, offered facilities for study. 

St. Bernard's influence wrought not only powerfully but rapidly ; 
in 1160, we leam that Godfrey IX. of Brabant confirmed the gift to 
Yillera by Engelbert de Schroter of his allodium and all its depen- 
dencies. So soon as 12S1, Villers produced an offshoot in the form 
of the Abbey of Grand- Pre, near Xamur, and, in 1238, the 
bouse established the Abbey of St. Bernard -upon -the -Scheldt. 
Henry II. of Brabant testified to his belief in the sanctity of the 
monks of Villera when he said in reply to one of his gay com- 
panions, who urged him to examine the rehcs of the saints which 
were preserved in the church, that it was enough for him to have 
8e«n the bones of the monks who were interred In the colline, to the 
east of the abbey. 

This duke was buried here, 1248, as was his successor, John m., 
1355.t In 1272, Villers contained a hundred monks and three 
hnndred lay-brethren : this was in the days of Abbot Amould IL 
In 1314 {Jaques H., twenty-fourth abbot), the monks of Villers not 
being willing to pay the heavy land-tax levied upon them by the 
guardians of John III., quitted the abbey, carried away all their 
mobilia, and found refuge in other houses of their order. Under 
John m., twenty-fifth abbot, famine drove them out. Poor John 
VI,, thirty-sixth abbot, managed so carelessly that the monks were 
compelled to beg bread in the streets of Genappe, instead of 
distributing doles at their own gates : no wonder that in 1414, the 

* The Cistercians were of the second order of the Benedictine rule ; their 
manual labour was serious enough : " in snnitDer, Hft4>r chapter, which followed 
prime, they worked till tierce, and after Doaes they worked till vespers. In 
vriiiter, from after-niass till noues, and even til] vespers daring Lent In 
harvest, wlien tliey went to work in tlie fanos, they said tierce, and the con- 
ventual m^fiS immediatelj after prime, that nothing might Itindcr their work 
for the rest of the muming, and often thej said divine service in the plxcea 
where they were at work, and at such hours us Uiose at home celchruted it in 
the church." Such was the practice in En<^land. 

t This WHS the duka wliom we met berore Tnumay, attacking that place 
with Edward III., of England : liis desertion caused the siege to be raised, 
1340. 

f2 
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council of the Bernardmea interfered to re-establish the severity of 
the ancient discipline, which had already been relaxed. At inter- 
vals during the fore-named periods and in those which succeeded 
them, the Abbey suffered and rose again. Thus Abbot Robert 11. 
built a great deal, and repaired the ravages of the reli- 
gious wars of the sixteenth century; he was the forty-eighth 
abbot, and was succeeded by Henry II., abbot, in whose time the 
troops of General Lamboy and those of the Duke of Lorraine, the 
Imperialist general, devastated the neighbourhood, bunit the abbey 
forms, and kept the monks in misery for three years. Under 
Robert HI., abbot, the house contributed about 250,000 florins 
towards building a royal palace at Brussels. The revenues were 
sadly reduced, and in 1776 there were not more than fifty-four 
monks and eleven lay-brethren of Villers ; its time was nearly come, 
its work was done. 

So vast was the estubhshment in its palmy days, that even now 
the ruins extend over a parallelogram which is 285 yards by 195 
yards, and enclosed by a wall nearly ten feet high ; in this wall 
there were formerly three entrance gates, those of Namur, 
Brussels, and Villers la Ville. We enter now, not by one of these 
grand portals, hut by a httle doonvay in the wall which brings us at 
once to the ruins of the Guest House, the Library, Abbot's House 
and Prior's House, with the great Court of Honour on one band, 
under part of which is a range of collars, yanuing here and there for 
the unwary passenger, now covered by grass and shaded by great 
trees : beneath the rooms of the Procurator is a prison. The 
immense extent of these premises astonishes one, room succeeds 
room, and doorway, dooi'^ray ; all is ruin and desolation, roofless, 
floorless, and the scrawls of visitors" deface the naked walls ; the 
Guest House and Abbot's House are of red brick, rebuilt in 1729. 
Beyond the Court of Honour, and on the same side of the range 
in question, ia the Court of the Novices, with the Library on the 
east, and once divided from the Court of Honour by a range of 
buildings comprising dormitories, which was at right angles to the 



* SuL'h evidences oftvant of respect for antiqiiiliea are murli ii 
we axe bound to ?h}% nn the L'oatineut thau iii Euglaud : Ilie range of 

chambers at VUlers is an osiwlqso ' " '" ''' ' ' ■■ " ' 

entirely escaped. 



) of scrawls; tlio cTiurcli itself lias not 
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Abbot's House. These etructures were all built in the second 
qourt^r of the eighteenth centnry. It is true that these edifices 
have no architectural interest ; their extent, however, and the 
knowledge that they replaced ancient structures, impress one. 
The wrecks look raw, unfit to be a ruin, and shock us like the 
corpse of a young man, dead before his time ; the sight of them is 
not the less painful because they fail to evoke that veneration 
which does so much for antiquity. 

The Thyle traverses nearly diagonally the great Court of Hononr. 
If we go in the same direction it will bring ns to the older parts 
of the Abbey ; first of these is the refectory, built in 1190, and of 
Romanesque or transition character, a parallelogram of about 110 
feet in length, by 50 feet in width ; beneath its north-east comer runs 
the Thyle, Five columns divide the interior into two aisles, which 
are vaulted, that on the northern half being semi-circularly arched, 
that on the south pointed. There are siit windows on either side, 
each of which is divided by a shaft into two pointed lights ; in the 
heads are bull's-eyes ; discharging arches inclose all. There are 
two windows at each end of the refectory ; four round-headed 
windows are placed above these ; on the north a third tier, which fills 
the gable, is composed of three, the central one of the group being 
highest and placed immediately above the great buttress which di- 
vides the end of the structure into two parts. The arrangement of 
windows in the south gable is nearly the same as that in the 
north. As the chimes were placed in the snmmit of the refectory, 
the windows there, i.e., the three at each end, were probably never 
closed. Clocks were forbidden to Cistercians, but sun-dials allowed. 
The north end of the refectory has a door which admitted the 
monks from the cloisters that abutted it ; on the cast of thia 
apartment is the dark and vaulted kitchen, the aspect of which 
leads the visitor to imagine that the cookery of Villers was pri- 
mitive ; it is abont thirty-eight feet by twenty-eight feet ; its groining 
rests on each side on five unequally placed engaged cylindrical 
columns ; the chimney is on the west side, near the door of the 
refectory. The Thyle passes across the room and may be seen by 
looking through a breach which is made in the enormous walls 
that separate the refectory from the kitchen by an interval of seven 
feet. On the opposite side of the refectory is the calefactory, or place 
where the monks were allowed to warm themselves after the 
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kalends of November. Here the censers were lighted, and, if the 
weather was very cold, chapters were held. It was built about 
1200, has three pointed and one round-headed window, and is 
dirided by six columns standing in pairs. On the south wall of the 
refectory are the remains of a very ancient painting of the Virgin 
enthroned, with Jesus on her knee : on a coiTesponding wall Da 
Tinci painted bis "Last Supper" for the convent of San 
Domenico, Milan. 

In this neighbourhood we have also the yaulted rooms which 
were once appropriated to the buttery, and the scullery {Lavoir de 
cuisine). The last has a closet opening upon the river beneath it; 
in the south end angle of the scullery is an apartment from which 
access is obtainable to the great range of cellars under that building, 
which once di\-ided the Court of Honour from the court of the 
novices, and comprised probably the dormitories and work-rooms 
of the monastery. The mere basement of this range remains. 
About half the west side of the refectory is occupied externally by 
the calefactory before named, the other half is appropriated to a 
small court, on the opposite side of which, and parallel to the 
refectory, stands the infirmary (c.ll90), aud the dispensary (1784), 
which last has attached to its south side the hcrbary, or physic- 
garden as we should style it in England, open to the sun, and in 
fact, part of the vineyards of the convent, which faced that side. 
The infirmary and dispensary occupied only the upper floors of the 
structures which abutted on the small court, and the calefactory ; 
under the dispensary the i-oad from Genappe to Gemblous passes, and 
divides the vineyard from the great court of the Abbey, which is on 
the west side of the infirmary, a space which extends beyond the 
west front of the church, and gives a fine view of the grave archi- 
tecture of the ancient buildings, and is about eight times as large 
BB the Court of Honour. The dispensary is probably the most 
recent port of the Abbey, built by Abbot Bruno CJoquette in 1784 ; 
it stands supported on pseudo -classical columns, between which 
the road runs, is of brick with stone facings, and by the motto, 
" Fideltter et suaviter," which is inscribed upon its front, attests 
the vanity of the builder's hopes. One half of the lower floor of 
the infirmary is occupied by the chapter-house, like it of Roman- 
esque character {c. 1197), and lighted by ronnd-headed windows ; 
the other half of this lower stage comprises three rooms, probably 
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scriptoria, or places for special stady; a wretched eighteenth 
ceDtor; facade, erected at an enormons cost, hides the ancient work 
of the last mentioned stractnres. Between the scriptoria and the 
chapter-hoQse is the great entrance to the Abbey, which, to be in 
keeping with the regulations of the Cistercian order, has no pre- 
tensions, being a mere doorway to a passage leading direct to the 
south side of the cloisters, i.e., that abatted by the refectory, cale- 
factory, and kitchen. 

The west arch of the cloister is formed by the chapter-honse and 
infirmary above it : the sonth by the offices of the cuisine ; the east 
by the dormitories ; and the north by the church, as in the parent 
bonse at Clairranx : the cloister was, in fact, the common passage 
of the bonse, giving access to and connecting its principal offices, 
exactly as did its prototj-pe, the atrium of a classic villa. Few 
mins in England have so pictoresqne a character as the cloisters 
of Villers, as they are surrounded by the wrecks of conventual 
buildings, draped with creepers, and with trees growing in the 
enclosure or garth, which last was probably used for the interment 
of great personages, — for those of ordinary character, doubtless, 
the garenne or cemetery, on the slope of the bill to the west of the 
church, sufficed. The cloister is 164 feet long by 131 feet wide; 
its north and west sides were built about 1230, that on the south 
sixty years Iaf«r, that of the east or dormitory side in the sixteenth 
century. The arcades on the north and west are entirely destroyed ; 
five arches only of the south walk remain, but the west side ia 
still perfect ; they are in the best manner of the style ogiral gecondmre 
of M. De Caumont, or Decorated of the English archfiEologists, In 
the north-east angle was, as usual, the entrance to the church ; 
near this was interred the Blessed Gerl>ert, a beatified crusader of 
the Aspremont family, Count of Moutaigu, who took the cowl at 
Villers, and died in 1'263 ; • close to it is a magnificent rose window, 
wHch once gave light to the south end of the church transept, 
which was darkened, and this rose removed from it, when tJie 
staircase to the dormitory was built close against it. A doorway 
at the west end of this cloister gives access to the crypt, which 

• Weale, The Gerbert in question edified the monks by the Mverity of his 
devotion; for ages after bis death every cowled head was bent wben passing 
this grave.— 7(1 r(t^r. 
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extends beneath the vestibule and part of the nave of the chnrch ; 
here the abbots of Villera were interred. 

Wo will not enter the chnrch as the monks did, by the door in 
the corner of the cloister, but as strangers, l)etween the western 
towers, by one of its three Romanesque dooi-ways, and pass 
the vestibule, which is not larger than sufliced to cut off the es- 
temiil world. From the extreme west end of the nave the photo- 
graph was taken, which will serve to give a better idea of the present 
condition and original beauty of the building than many pages of 
words could evoke. Its plan is crnciform, with a short transept, 
its extent is nearly 300 i'eet long by 130 feet at the transept ; the 
nave is 81 feet in width. The nave and aisles, which are nearest to 
ua, were built between 1197 (under Abbot Charles) and 1220, and 
are noble examples of the first pointed style. The reader will observe 
the beauty and severity of the columns, which are cylindrical, gently 
changing to octangular at the upper parts of their capitals, and 
having beautifully moulded octangular abaci : the bases of these 
pillars are very finely formed, so are the rings from which the 
capitals spring. Nothing that can be strictly styled decorative 
carving appears in any part of the interior of this church ; the 
leafiets on the caps of the triforium shafts have more architectural 
than decorative character. All is pure architecture of the finest 
sort, unaided by ornament. The nave, including the vestibule, 
consists of eleven bays; the figure leans against the pier of the sixth 
of these, counted from the east. That part of the vaulting which 
remains serves to show bow exquisitely fine was the outline of the 
whole.* The vaulting shafts, which are triple, rest on the caps 
of the columns, and are traversed by a string which forms a band. 

* We are sorry to nay tlmt the course of deHtniction is tl)cse b«autifnl ruins 
is rapid, and threntens to be considcrablj extended bj the cnrious manner in 
which the keystone of the rib whicti traverses tlie vaiilling of Uio mirth aiale 
of tho nave from tlie first pier has been thmet upwards ; an inch more of this 
and it Beems certain that the vault must fill), upon which, there being in- 
sofficient resistance to the thrust of the vault of the nave upon the wall, the 
whole angle ofthecrosaiii){ on that side, and tliose poilions of tho structure whicli 
are oonneoted with it, must descend from their place of pride and beantj. 
The centre one of tlie three liolea in the roof is said to have Iwen produced by 
two foolhardy Englishmen, who. with eqnnl regard for the miscliier they might 
effect and for their own necks, climbed to the top of the cliurch. The^ 
came to a, place where the rain had washed awny the cement and, their 

SBSSftge hreakinit the vault, sent a shower of shrubs and stones to the 
DOT beneath. Fortnnately. they did not follow the rubbish ; but lived, let as 
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Between tlie triforitim and the great arcade, the caps of these 
TanltiDg Ehafts are connected bj a second string close above the 
triforinm, and from them spring the ribs of the roof. As in all 
Cistercian chnrches, there was no wall passage behind the triforinm ; 
this arcade is therefore lilank. The clerestorj was composed of 
a single pointed light only in each hay, and that of com para tivelj- 
small size ; thus, although these lights were never tilled with 
stained glass, the use of which the mles of the order forbade, the 
nave most have been but dimly lighted. The west window was, 
doubtless, small for its place; there were no windows in 
the south aisle, the cloisters standing there ; those in the 
north aisle, whatever the; might have done originally, could, at a 
later date, give little light to the nave, because in the fifteenth 
century seven chapels were erected in place of so many lights, and 
greatly obscured the interior. The severity of the architectural 
ordinances of the Cistercians appears in the absence of mulhons to 
the clerestory windows. Here, incoorseoftime, as we see at Tintem, 
this rigonr was mitigated, and e][qnisit« tracery introduced. It is 
probable that the church at Villera was not painted in the first 
case, and that the plaster which stiU appears on the walls and pillars 
is a later addition ; this original bareness would add greatly to the 
severe character of the structure, and the solemnity of its effect on the 
spectator, and, to the learned eye, give a charm wherever it recog- 
nized the snbtle purity, dignity, and delicacy of architecture, standing 
unaided by its sister arts. Of old, neither the sculptor nor the 
painter bellied the architect at Tillers.* 

The idea of making the simplest means conduce to the gravest 
and noblest impression ruled the erectors of the transept and 

hope, toregrcthavinFtaided in defacing bo noble a ruin as Ihe Abbej of Villera. 
Probably these peraoDB were only slightly haslening the too sure utter de- 
struction o( the place. The vibration which pasBes through the whole edifice 
when n tmo and its engine rush along the railroail from Louvaiit tt Chorleroi. 
at a distance of abunt thirty yards from the east end of the church, is like a 
shudder preceding dissolution. 

* It is evident that colouring of some sort has been placed on the walls ; 
everywhere are its traces, and obviously of different dates ; brilliant patches of 
red raay be obsen-ed in several places, and beneath a barbarous smearing of 
coarse yellow wash, which was undoubtedly put on in the eighteenth century. 
because it is lined out to represent a sort of Flemisii bond, with double lines 
of white and red, so as to hint at the chamfered edges of stone work then In 
vogue. 
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chancel of tbia church. They set to work on these eastern parts 
Boon aft^r the nave was built. The style here is that of a transition 
of later character than appears in the nave ; it is even more 
beautiful. The whole work seems to have been finished about r273| 
under Abbot Aruould de Ghistelles, a date when structures of 
elaborate and highly decorated aspect were completed in Belgium, 
e.g., the chancel at Tournayj'and in England, e.g., parts of St. 
Mary's Abbey at York, the Chapter House at Wells, and the choir 
and transept of Westminster Abbey. The reader will notice that 
the character of the nave of Villcrs is more archaic than many strno- 
tures of the same date in this country, and will remember that 
the choir and north transept of Lincoln Cathedral were built between 
1190 and 1200. There are sis bays in the transept at Villers; it 
has double aisles. The roof, except that of the crossing, is wholly 
gone ; the photograph shows the remaining portion of the vault 
here stretched like a tent over it, and having the circular opening 
at its apes which communicated with the sanctus turret, which 
once stood above. The pillars of the angles of the crossing ore 
clustered about octagonal piers, aud banded; they rise to the level 
of the spring of the vault of the nave; from their caps spring thu 
ribs of the roof, except the diagonal ones, which rise from abort 
baseless shafts of their own, placed on the caps of the crossing- 
pillars. The most striking feature of the east end is that which 
suggests the general idea of the architect when he concentrated a 
great amount of hght about the altar. Seven tall lancets stand in 
the lower tier of the chancel, their sills being scarcely higher than 
a man's head ; above these is the very remarkable arrangement 
peculiar to this church and that of the Abbey of Floreffe,* i.e., 
the manner in which the round-headed windows of the second tier 
have boon filled with slabs of the slaty stone of the country, which 
have been pierced in each window, with two large circles or bull'a- 
eyes, one above the other. In the chancel, it is noteworthy that, 
alternately in the upper and lower ranges of the circles, a sort of 
quatrcfoil has been rudely fonned by four cusps being allowed to 
remain when the circles were cut out of the slabs. The alternate 
openings in this extraordinary plate tracery, if snch it may be 
styled, are not cusped, nor do those cusps appear in the similarly 

• Schajos. 
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lighted transept ends. Itis remarkable tliat such work as this should 
have been couetructed at the date iu questiou. which was at least 
seventy years later than that of the roses of Lincoln anil Peterborough 
cathedrals, and ten years after the tracery in the triforium arcade 
at Westminster was executed. Above these buU's-oyes rise seven 
lancets, taller than those of the lower range. The whole of this 
portion of the church is extiuisitely beautiful. The ends of the 
transept are flat; that on the north, which has not been atfected by 
the erection of buildings close upon it, exhibits three lancets in the 
lower range, and in the second, three round-headed arches, all of 
one size, as in the chancel, divided fxtemnlly by square built-up 
shafts with square caps. These ai-ches are filled by slabs, pierced as 
in the chancel, but with three bull's-eyes instead of two, placed 
vertically, making nine in all. Externally, a discharging arch 
without mouldings of any kind, ia carried over these openings, and 
the head of this stmnge window is pierced by two round openings; 
these alone have au external moulding, a plain roll. While speaking 
of this part of the building, it may be well to say that a singular 
sort of external wall passage appears beneath bull's-eyes. All round 
the east end and transept is a sort of gallery, or rather ledge, 
formed between the buttress by thin slabs of stone, and carried 
through the buttresses themselves ; this was probably intended for 
use in cleaning the windows. A similar pathway exists in the 
east end only, below the upper range of lancets. The archaic look 
of this part of the work is sustained by the semi-circular flying 
buttresses, which, without even a chamfer, rest on plain piers of 
stone. The profoundly ascetic appearance of the exterior may he 
surmised. As usual with Cistercian houses, the staircase remains 
in the south end of the transept, by means of which the monks 
came from the adjoining dormitories at three o'clock in the 
morning to matins, and retired after vespers. 

The other bnildiugs remaining at Villers comprise the brewery, 
which is said to have been a refectory devoted to the lay-brethren 
before it found its recent use; erected in 1197, 140 feet in length by 40 
feet in width, it is divided in the middle by five cylindrical 
columns, with naked vases or capitals, and supporting a round 
(Romanesque) roof. It has a sort of vestibule, containing six 
columns disposed in a rectangle, and bearing a pointed vault. On 
each side of the brewery are the workshops and residences of the 
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craftsmen who served the Abbey. This range of bnildings formed 
the north side of the great square of the Abbey ; on the front of the 
brewery is placed the sun-dial. On the escarped rock which is on 
the north side of the church, stands the Chapel of St. Bernard, a 
seventeenth-century structure, which replaced the ancient one before 
mentioned ; near it, lower down, was the Ldproserie, or Maison des 
PestifirSs. Above the Abbot's garden rises the rock whence 
most of the stone for the buildings was taken ; it was cut into 
terraces, laid out as gardens, and named the amphitheatre. 
There was a reservoir for feeding the fountains, a tannery, a 
stable, and a grange. The ancient mill of the Abbey is now a 
little inn ; it is a structure of the twelfth century.* 

* The first edition of ** Brabantia Sacra " by Sanderus, contains a view of 
the west front of Villers, as it appeared early in the seventeenth century : that 
in the '* Tresar Sacre de Brabant " shows the additions of the last century. 
For the early history of the Abbey see Hist. Monast. Villar, apud Mart^ne 
et Durand. — Thesaur. Anecdot.y as quoted by Schayes. See also Mr. Fergu- 
son's "History of Architecture," p. 723. 
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is of course moderu, Lut probably, in its mass, reproduces the 
aucient arcliivolt. The apper stages of the central tower, haying 
decayed early in the fifteenth centurj% wore replaced, as we now 
see them, by Thierry De Staenhoukefelde in 1406.* The apse was 
rebuilt by Jean Colin and Lii^ven Boene in 1427, when tha 
second pointed style was adopted, and the windows and piers 
altered to suit the fashion. There was foi-merly a very lofty wooden 
spire on the tower, an omameat lost, it would appear, in the course of 
the lastcentury. At that time many spires were suffered to decay, 
among them the beautiful one which gave its architectural charac- 
ter to the Belfry at Bruges. 

The interior of the church of St. Nicholas is almost as effective 
as the exterior, which from the south side is peculiarly striking 
in the disposition of its masses and great altitude. Entering, 
we are moved by the loftiness and simple gravity of the place; 
the height of the choir is aided in impressiveness by the massy bat 
gigantic cylindrical pillars of the crossing, which bear up the tower. 
There is neither clerestory nor triforium to the nave ; the former, 
however, appears at the east end. The vaulting of the nave, which is 
very &ne, seems supported by short shafts that descend to corbels, 
the carving of which, although late, is good. Thus tho wall space 
is unbroken by arcades above the great one of the aisle. On-ingto 
the narrowness and height of the nave, the interior seems unusually 
tall, an effect not reduced by the shallowness of the aisles, which 
form a complete path round the church. The interior suffered 
much daring the wars of the sixteenth century, when it was used as 
a stable. The pictures here are not of importance ; yet, however 
commonplace, they are delightful if compared with the vile stained 
glass of the choir clerestory. With its whitewashed walls and 
deficiency of carving, the interior looks bald, being without cleres- 
tory or triforium in the nave. It ia hard to say what sort of art- 
feeling induced the decoratora of the seventeenth century to deform 
the beautiful pillars of the nave by sticking against them those ugly 
figures of the apostles which, as in scores of Belgian chiu'ches, are 
perched on brackets in a painful manner, and with cumbrous 
emblems and rococo draperies, attitudinize in the face of the chaste 
andperfeetart of earlier times. The ugly seventeenth-century rood- 

• ikhaycB. 
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screen was, fortunately, pullod down fifty years since; nevertheleBS 
the pulpit (1670), remains: it is not a worse .example of bad 
taste and ignorance of art tlian most of its class, of which we shall 
speak when treating of that wonderful specimen which disgraces the 
interior of the church of St. Romuald at Mecblin. 

Among the Ireasurea of this chnrch are the relics of St. Anne, 
preserved In the third chapel of the north aisle : they are said to 
have been brought from Jerusalem by Godfrey de Bouillon in 1101, 
(this must be a mistake) : in honour of these a confraternity was 
established. Among the members whose names appear on the 
chapel walls are those of Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, sister of 
Edward IV. (1473), and Queen Mary of England, 1552. the last 
inscribed just before she became queen. Mr, Weale tells us that 
in the sacristy is some oil from the tomb of St. Nicholas of Myra 
and Bari, a star of the church whose legend follows here. 

St. Nicholas, of Myra, bom in Lycia, died 342, was a wonderful 
personage ; even in infancy he kept the fasts, which were in his 
days appointed for Wednesdays and Fridays, by refusing to suck the 
breast of bis nurse. " Happy are they," says simple Alban Butler, 
"who from their infancy and innocent age are inured to the 
exercises of devotion, penance, and perfect obedience." Such is the 
trash with which the fond folly of later days has overlaid the life of 
a good and devout man. " He performed an incredible number of 
stupendous miracles," and is famous in the Greek, French, Roman, 
English, Spanish, and German calendars, and great patron of the 
empire of Russia. His day is the sixth of December, He looks 
after children, young women, sailors, and travellers," and protects 
houses against thieves. With regard to the first, no doubt bis 
extraordinary abstinence above mentioned su£Bces; as to the second, 
he is said to have privately endowed for matrimony three marriage- 
able maidens, whose virtue was exposed to danger through the 
poverty of their father. He did this by secretly throwing through 
the window money enough to portion them ; twice he did 
this unseen, but on the third occasion, when the last daughter 



* Roger de Hoveden t^lla ub St. Thomas of Canterbury appeared three 
times in a vision to people on huard a Lrtiiilon ship poinjj witli Ricliard I. to 
Palestine, and averred that St. Nicliolas, St. Edmund tlie Marl.vr. niid hiinael^ 
were appointed by the Lord to be special giiardianB of Uio Eriglish fleet, — 
AnnaU, lim. 
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was imperilled, he was detected by their father — (see the picture by 
Fra Angelico, in the Vatican). By pmyer St. Nicholas etilled a 
storm ; and when one of the sailors of a ship in which he travelled 
was drowned, the saint restored him to life. "While he waa 
sojourning in secret at M^Ta, there fell a vacancy in the bishopric 
of that place ; a vision declared to one of the priests that the first 
man who entered the church on a certain moniing should be 
chosen. Nicholas appeared, and was, much against his will, made 
bishop. He was travelling soon after this, and came to a tavern 
kept by a man so wicked that he fed his gnesta, unknoi\'n to them of 
course, on the flesh of young children. The saint readily discerned 
the crime, and going to the pickle-tub where the carcases of the 
poor little tilings were laid in brine, invoked them by the cross, 
revived them, and returned them entire to their parents. Alive and 
dead, St. Nicholas performed nbundant miracles." Buried at Myra, 
he wrecked the fleet of Haroun Alraschid when it was sent to attack 
the place, and often foiled others who would have removed his 
bones. During many centuries his tomb attracted endless pilgi'ima 
and was nnviolated, but at last, in 1084, three merchants of Bari, 
near Ragusa, succeeded in the feat. The neighbouring country 
had been desolated by the Turks ; the Barians, however, found 
that the relics were safe at Myra, but on offering abundant gold to 
the four remaining monks of the shrine to be permitted to take 
away the bones of St. Xicholas, they were informed that no human 
being would dare to do so, so often had the saint ruined the best- 
laid plans, and punished their devisers. The monks ironically pointed 
out the place of deposit of the bones, and the Bariaus were really 
alarmed by the talcs they heard concerning former attempts at 
violation ; but, divinely inspired — by Nicholas himself, no doubt — 
they persevered, and setting guards to watch against interruption, 
broke up the pavement of the church until they came to a white 
marble sarcophagus : this being opened was found to be filled with 
oil that emitted a most delicious fragrance, that intoxicated the 
searchers, and gave them strength to proceed. Matthew, one of the 
sailors, dipped into the sarcophagus, and came forth all dripping 



* The emblems of St, NicholoE are tliree golden balls upon a book, or Ijdiig 
befure him ; he is pointed in epiecupal vestmeuls, btundiug before tlie children 
in a pickling tab, and othem'ise. 
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with the sacred fluid ; he found the relics, which, in fear and 
trembling lest tlie Myriaus should discover the tlieft, were wrapped 
in wliit« cloths and carried to the ships. These set sail imme- 
diately, not, however, without a quarrel among the captors, ere it 
was settled which vessel should carrj- the spoil. That to which 
Matthew belonged was appointed, on his taking an oath not to 
separate from the others. The MjTians came to the church only 
to tear their hair and beards at the success of the audacious robbers, 
who had deprived them not only of the saint's protection but of the 
profitable visits of pilgrims. Near the shores of Mockery the 
robbers were detained by contraiy breezes, so that they began to 
doabt if the body of the saint, so potent with winds, was really 
theirs, or if he did not intend to stop their further journey. A 
dream settled this matter, and eo terrified tbose mariners who had 
concealed some of tlie precious fragments for private benefit, that 
they gave tliem up to the common stock. After this all went well, 
the stiff-necked saint consenting to be borne away by men who 
were compelled to exhibit that honour which should be amongst 
thieves. The odour of the lioly oil was round about them every- 
where, and a bird, supposed to contain the soul of the saint, 
attended their voyage. It is strange that St, Nicholas delayed to 
punish one Christopher, a knight, who — as it appeared by his con- 
fession to Abbot Berenger, of Venosa, in whose convent he took 
refuge when sick— had concealed one of tbe ribs in his sleeve ; this 
he presented to the house at Venosa, and was incontinently cured. 
Purloining the bones of St. Nicholas w^s not to cease on tlieir 
deposition in the magnificent church which was built on a sjiot 
miraculously indicated in the city. Stephen, cbauter of the church 
at Angers erected in honour of the saint by Fulque-Nerra, Count of 
Anjon, of whom we spoke before, in his zeal for the honour of that 
edifice, and by permission of bis Abbot, Natalts, disguised himself, 
went to Bari, got familiar with the sacristans of the church there, and 
octnally stole the arm-bone of St. Nicholas, which was kept outside 
the shrine in order to bestow benedictions on the people. Pursued by 
the men of Bari, the chanter was reduced to such extremities as to 
Bell the silver casing of tbo relic for food. They cauglit him at last 
by means of Erembert, a Norman, and took back the bone. After 
all, tbe saint seems to have made no account of a tooth which 
somebody stole in the translation, for William Pantulpb, a Norman 
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kiiight of note, contrived to buy eaeh a tliiug, and to endow there- 
with bis church at Noron, 10'J2. The oil presented iu St. Nicholas' 
Church at Ghent is, by some, believed to be a portion of the con- 
tents of the sarcophagus of Mjtb. The awkwardness of this 
story is apparent when we recollect that the monks of the Church 
of St. Nicholas at Myra, which still stands, aver that the relicB 
were never stolen, because they possess them to this day. The 
narrative of Vitiilis, condensed above, is almost cotcmporary. 

On one of the pillars of St. Nicholas' Chnrch is an inscription in 
memory of Amelherge Slagcn, who had thirty -one children — twenty- 
one boys and ten girls. A.t the head of the former thair father, 
Olivier Minjau, appeared to welcome Charles V. on hia entry into 
Ghent, 1526. In August of this year all died of sweating sickness, 
father, wife, sons, and daughters, and ware buried in the cemetery 
of St, Nicholas here,* 



• Jolin Lyon, Deaa of the Guild of Bofttmen, and voliaut captain of the 
Wliite Hoods of Gheut, wits buiied in St. Nicholas' Churcli with as iiinuh 
state as if he had been Count of Flanders. He seems to have been poisoned 
at a least iu Bruzos (which citj ho had captured two days before), it tvas said 
by order of Louis Macle, in revenge for Uie Gantois having burnt bis palace 
at Andreghieu, near Eccloo, wliicb was in effect a diBfjuised fortresB, capable 
of annoying Ghent sadlj. (See Froisaart's account of these matters, vol. ii. 
e. 30, 40, 41.) What a monster of slaughter Count Louis really waa. may be 
understood bj Froissort's assertion that he beheaded at once five hnndred 
men of the lower crafts at Briigoa, in revenge fur Uieir having joined John Ljon, 
and. shortly afterwurds, seven hundred weavers and fullera of Ypres, and seat 
tliree hundred of tlie principal inliabitants of the latter ton-n to prison at 
Brnjtes, and two hundred of those of Courtray ; (his was besides two thousand 
five hundred men slain in battle. TheCanonof Chimay has no commiseratiou 
fur tlioi'B fellows who ivere slain in lighting for the liberty they had bought 
and paid for, but when a couple of the Count's knights perished in the streets 
of Ypres, lie says — "it was a great pity." There still exists a vulgar prejudice 
to the effect that the Flemings were ignoble fellows, and their leaders niflianB. 
Most of the latter were of noble famihes, as the Van Arteveldes, Kasse de 
Qarzelle, &c. ; and their conduct was better than that of the Count's party. 



THE BELFRY 01' GHENT. 

I N terra jinna the distance is short between the tower of St. 
Nicholas and the Belfry; for an aerial promenade, however, 
it is considerable. So, one would fancy, must it have 
appeared to those citizens who, during the celebration 
of the birth of Chai'les V. (February 25th, 1500), traversed the 
space in question by means of a gallery of ropes that was stretched 
high in the air, between the edifices, and which remaining many 
days was illaminated at night. 

The Belfry is seen in the photograph behind the church of St. 
Nicholas, and greatly diminished in apparent altitude by the distance. 
It was the most famous edifico in Belgium, and the centre or 
mouthpiece of democracy in the Low Countries. In reply to its 
clamorous call the men of Ghent assembled to fight for their city, 
or to ini'ade others. On its summit originally hung a bell which, 
aft«r one of the twelve peers of France, was named Koland,* and 
bore the following inscription in Flemish : — 



■■ 1 am Roland : sound I low. there ia fire at hBn<l, 
But, Eound I loudly, it meaua foes in Flunderland." 

The original Roland was cast in 1814, but, notwithstanding the 

• BcUb were most frequently nained u\ England after tlie apostles : in France 
the Paladins were equally favoured. Ancient churcL bells generally bear an 
invocalioQ Xt) a aaiut. St. Katherine has a peculiar interest in bells. Ingulf 
uf Croyhind, a.i>. STS. tella ua that liia noble abbot Turkettil bad a very la^ge 
bell cast, and named it after Gutblac. patron of Croyland : ERelric, his sncces- 
aor. bad six bolls made, and named them Dartholomew (after the apostle whoso 
thiunb Turkotul received from the emperor Henry I., and gave to Croyland), 
Bettelm, Turketul, Talwine, Pega. and Bega. The Romiin Ponlificale con- 
tains the litual for baplizing bells ; they were lumiiilied with regular gudfatliera 
and godmothers, and named with ceTentoiiies- of tlie same kind as those still 
nsed lur sliips, but with prayer and supplications that they might serve good 
purposes, 

o2 
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assertion of Mr. Murray's " Guide," no longer exists. It weighed 
twelve tlionsand five hundred pounds, or one thousand poiiuds more 
than the gient bell of St. Pu-ul's, London. We believe Roland was 
broken up when, after the occupation of the city by Churles V., 
February, 1540, that tongne of Ghent was taken out of the tower 
and lowered to the earth, as the emperor desired to lower the pride 
and curb the independence of the Gantois. According to one 
version of the affair which led to this, it appears that, bent upon 
carrying on the war with Fi-ance, Charles, or his vicegerent, Mary 
of Austria, demanded four hundred thousand gold florins from the 
city. The people, who had already paid an enormous sum beyond 
their duo, refused to add to it, but proposed to maintain a certain 
number of soldiers for the war. Charles was too astute a person to 
consent to this; while further negotiations were going on, the 
question got mixed up, probubly not without the Emperor's eontri- 
vance, with religious affaire, and especially the wild theories of the 
Crfesers, a section of Anabaptists. The arch-duchess arrested 
many of the merchants of Ghent and the towns near ; an iusnrrec- 
tion broke out, Ghent was fortified against Charles, and the 
magistrates di'iven away, with many of the nobles. Charles came, 
breathing vengeance, but, before he arrived, the wiser citizens 
regained the mastery, and begged him not to punish too severely 
a great city, his own birthplace, on account of tho turbulence of 
Bome of its inhabitants. The Emperor would not waste the oppor- 
tunity afforded him, but entered Ghent like a conqueror, inflicted 
the most insulting chastisement, and plundered it by heavy fines.* 



* What were the wars of earlier dnvB, the reader may guess from Froissarfa 
account. The Lord D' Anghiin, cousin of Louie Maele. on a Sunday, iu tlie 
month of Juue. Btonned Grammuiit. a town attatlied to Ghent and the party of 
Philip van Artevelde. " When tlio inhabitants saw their town waa lost 
beyond recovery, they sought to esoa|-e; few were bo fortunate. The 
Bkughter was very gi-eat of men. women, and diildren. for to none was shown 
mercy. There wpre upwards of iive hunilred of the inhahitanis killed, and 
uunibeTs of old people and women burnt in their beds, ifhich ivaa mtwh to ht 
lamented. The town was set on Sre in more than two hundred places, which 
reduced churehes and all to ashes ; nothing remained.' " For this." a writer 
adds, " may God remember Uie Lord of Aiighien," It would nppear that the 
matter was not forgotten. Tlie mvBger returned to Louis, who was besieging 
Ghent, aud was received with applause ; " Fair ion," said Ihe latter. " you are 
a valiant man, and ifUpUaie Oinl, will be a gallnnt knighl./or you have made 
a fair comineiicement." Knowing the foolhardinesa of this burner of women. 
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On this occasion the accursed Alva proposed, it is said, to destroy 
the place. Woeful Ghent, like other cities of the Low Conntriea, 
endared the cruellest and moat iniquitous treatment from ChnrleB 
and his son Philip, so that it seems a just retribution that here, in 
1579, the famous " Pacification of Ghent " was signed, which, by 
uniting all the counties, except Luxembourg, against the Spaniards, 



thepcople ofGramroant, wlio had fled tii Ghent, laid an amLnscade. cHii;;lit him, 
and put him uut of tiie world nitU tlifir pibea. together with others, liis com- 
pnniuQs. irpon this the Coant was much distresBcd that his fair son should be 
cut off in his youth ; neverlbeless, he had to paj a thousand ftanea for the body, 
and quit the siege of Ghent. Well for l.oiiis Muele if he hud died at that time. 
How tilt! good lowus held together, how. in the Rtressi of the seciind siege, twclvu 
thousand persouB left Ghent under the j^duuee of Frank AtreinaD. aud 
wandered en maijtf. hat liarmless. lei the reader learn from Froissiirt. the 
apologist of the nobles, who could not, however, refuse liis sympathy lo the 
citixens. The chronicler tells as thnt the people of Brussels fed the m'nlLitude 
for three weeks outside their own city, after which they went to Louvaiu, and 
were helped there, and, sending to Liege, were aUovred to purchase six hundred 
wains of flour, and assured that had the bisliopiic been nearer to Ghent its 
jieople would have helped that place more effectually to maintain ita priTilcKes 
and the freedom of commerce. The twelve thousand set out to return wiih 
their food, and were met with joyfulness by tlie Gantois. who came in pro- 
eeadan to meet the convoy, saying to the merchants and drivers. " Ah ! good 
peoplt, goa do an net of great ehariiy. anil bring eomfort lo the jioor icho Havt 
not leherewitial lo eitt. Let lagiee oar tkanlu and prtiitet to Oud. and then to 
SOU ."" So the food was &irly divided, and an escort returned with the wains. 
The Duchess of Brabant, in pity for the great city, inten-ened. bnt in vain, with 
Count Louis, and the messengers of Ghent iritb Van Artcvelde at their bead, 
who met those from Liege and other towns at Tonmay, Easier, 13f*2, received 
after long wMling a reply from the Coant to the effect that he would not grant 
peace, although they were willing to submit to any conditions which did not in- 
volve the lives of men; VanArtevelde and otliersagreed to suhmit to banishment 
for life. Louis rejected this cxeeption, and further required that the whole town 
6«m fifteen to sixty should meet him on the rood between Ghent oud Bruges, in 
their shirts, bareheaded, and with lialters round Uieir necks. The Bailiff of 
Hainanlt, on his pnrt, assured the Ountois tliat " he would nut put them all to 
death, but only such as had angered htm most." Even to these conditions 
Fbilip agreed, but required that they should be submitted to the people of Obent. 
who had made the exception named. "When Van Artevelde returned to Ghent 
irith his companions, great crowds of the common people, who only wished for 
peace, were much rejoiced at his arrival, and hoped lo leom from him good 
news. They went out to meet him, saying, * Ak ! liear PkUiji, ntaie un hitj/pi/, 
UU at Khat yau kiee done iind hoa i/oa huretuiwfdfd.' Philip maile no answer 
to their questions, but rode on. holding down his head : the more silent he was, 
tlie more they followed him. and were tlie more clamorous. Once or twice aa 
he was advancing to his house, he said, * Oet yon lo your home», and may God 
pretrve you from kariu: lo-tiiorroir mominij, he at the market •pUux by nine 
of tht dock, and you thnV hear ererything.' " What took place on 
the morrow the reader will beat learn from Froissart. Suffice it fliat these 
conditions were rejected, and tlic Ganlois determined lo mikc n lsj!t elTirt for 
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deprived tliat ruthless natioD of tlie Seven United Provinces, its idobI 
valuftMe possessions, and involved it in those terrible debts and wars 
from which it has never recovered. Thiais the history of the destruc- 
tion of Roland, which was probably not the first bell hang in the tower; 
that which now bears the name is a seventeenth -century work, with 
decorations of that date and character. So Roland is not Roland. 
The old bell was nobly hung ; from the topmost gallery of the 
tower, as it now exists, we see beyond Bruges on the one hand, 
near to Audenaerde on the other, and in the opiwsite direction can 
discern Antwerp, These great cities lie so close that the soond of 
Roland might easily be heard all over the vast panorama, and 
summon the inhabitants to union, or even give notice that the 
Gantois were preparing to oppose a scheme of their neighbours : as 

liberty. Fiv(> dionsand picked men set out " with seven cuis of bread and two 
of wine," to wliino, at sUrtiog. thoae who remained said, " Oood frimdt. you ttt 
Khat you IfiiVf behind, but never lliink 0/ Telnrn'mg nntttt you can do *o uilA 
honour, for you inll noi find anythlag here. The momeat we hear iff your diftat 
or dtath. ire icill art fire to the tou-n. and perith in the fiamet, likt men in 
dtipair." Those who were eoing oot replied, ■' i'ou my truly : priiy Qodfor 
tM, he trill auitt u» nil:' The five thousand marehed like men prepared for 
death, and encamped abtut n Icn^e from Brufies on Saturday, the tliird of 
May, \W-l, " a fine bright day." saya the Rood Cannu of Chiinny. Ho tclla 
ns how the Count came out of Bnigps with forty lliouRnnd mon. and saw the 
GanloiH breekfiist on their lilllo lircad and wine, "after wliich they found 
themselves more determined and active on their feet tlian if th«y had enlen 
more." He tells its how the Bnigeoia attacked the ancrifico of Ohi^nt uilb 
cannon, and how the last replied, and how they wheeled to place thi' sun in 
the eyes of their opponents, and fell npon them, tihouting " Ghent !" Il-'reujion 
the trailorK — for Kuch the Brutieois were to the common cause — ran like »hi>i'i>, 
so that " neitlier the son waited for the father, nor the father for his child," 
and the five thousand smote them fi-eely. At night llie Count got into Bmges, 
" the first of all," with only forty men of nil the forty thousand that went forth 
at diiwn. and tried to keep the city by t'oinn into the Great Place with lorcliea, 
and shouting " Fhmtienfnr the l.iim. FlnndertfoT the Count .' '' It was in vain : 
he had to put his torches out, chanffe clothes witli his servant, and owe his 
life to a poor woman " who had oflen received alms at his door," and now hid him 
under her children's bed. where " he contracted his body into as little a space 
aspossihIi!.''and who ''lied forhim when I he pursuers came." Brngea was a con- 
quered town and well dcBerved liard measure, but "'no people ever behaved 
lliemsekes belter towards their enemies," than did the men of Ghent. They 
remembered tlie star^in)! folks at home, took six thousand tuns of wine out 
of the stores of Damme, the port of Bruges, and bought of the foreign 
merchants of Sln.vs ^eat qnHntitics of com and flour, and sent tlirro by 
road and river to Ghent. The news of this defeat Bpread over Europe, and all 
Ihetownsrejoieed; Paris, Rouen. Lie;ie. and Ijouvain especially, ThevcryPope 
could not refrain from improving the occasion. The Gantois sent detaclimenta 
and took posiiession of Ypres. Coiirtray. Cassel. and other places dependent on 
Bruges. All the towns except Audenaerde received them. 
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before the figbt of Minnewater — when, tlie people of Bragcs baviug 
received from Louia Miiele the privilege of taking the waters 
of tlie Lys to their own citj, whereby Ghent would hnve solTercd 
in tho trnde in com, the citizens of the latter asecmblcd and dis- 
persed the workmen. Ancient Bolaud must have been sounded 
when Artfivelde set out to Bruges, as we have described ; there 
might have been some among the crowd of leave-takers, who remem- 
bered to have seen it hoisted int<> its phice. It waa probably not 
hung until a few years before 133!). whou the Belfry was finished. 
(Schayes). The peal of bells which now occupies tho tower ia very 
sweet and full in tone. The canllo'Di or chimes of Ghent are 
pleasant on acconnt of their clear and ringing notes ; these mixing, 
as they often do, with the booming of the gi-eat clock bell, pro- 
duce a concert quite different from the uproarious clangour of 
London steeples, the performers in which seem to ring more for the 
sake of exercise, and of the boiled legs of mntton, or what not, which 
inconsiderate persons have bequeathed, than for love of music. One 
of the bells at Ghent has a shot-hole in ito side, said to have been 
made when Louis XIV. besieged the city in 1679. On the 
summit of the Belfiy may be seen a figure of a golden dragon, as 
large as a great bull, and made of plates of copper, gilt, on an iron 
frame. Few popular legends are so well supported as that which 
avers that this strange object was given by Count Baldwin IX,, 
in 120-1, to some of the people of Bruges who accompanied him to 
Constantinople, and that it was taken from tlie summit of St. 
Sophia, or a gate of the Bucaleon, in that city. Placed on the top 
of the spire of tho Belfry at Bruges, it remained a trophy until 
1!)8'2, when, as here related, the men of Ghent captured the 
golden dragon, and transferred it to the apex of their own Bffffo'i, 
thLD not long 6nishod. It bus an Oriental character of ex- 
ecution. Its present height from the ground is 280 feet. The 
modern Roland does not hang so high by a great deal as hia pm- 
decessor* seems to have done. 

* Lot na here complete Itint pait of the liistorr of (ihent lo whioli Roland 
introduced ns. Van Artevelde. " an Enfilishnian for coumse," went to besiege 
Aodenaerde. and ainon); other formidable machines, took the |;reat gun wliieh 
now Blandsin the JI/nniiril'rtK ^rr/, Glivnt named " Drilullf Orielf." m " MaA 
Mni^ery." " A hombnrd." eajh Froissart. " whieb htis fiftj feet in lenRtJi, 
and shot stones of immense weight. Vr'bcn they fired off tliie bombard. It 
might be heard five leagues offin the day time, and tcu at night. The report 
of it WB9 so loud, that it seemed ns if nil the devils in hell had broken loone." 
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The first stoue of the Belfry was laid by Sigor, chapl&in of the 
city, April 28th, 118S, or four years earlier than that of Toumay. 
A wooden tower probably preceded it ; it was not completed until 
13S7. M. Schayes seems to believe that it was finished according 
to the original plan, which must have been about 355 feet in 
height. Mr. Ferguson aays that in 1376 a wooden spire was 
added, carrying the whole to 237 feet altitude. It is noteworthy 
thitt the tower at present contains 355 steps, a number which may 
have some relation to the elevation suggested by M. Schayes. The 
great tower at Westminster is 325 feet high, to the top of the vane- 
Mr. Ferguson, in his "History of Architecture," p. 729, gives 
a reduced copy of the original design for this tower belfry, which, 
like most of those relating to buildings in the Low Countries, has 
been carefully preserved in tho archives of the city. It is an extremely 
beautiful composition, dilfering much in proportion and character 
from the vulgar and commonplace aspect which has been imparted 
to the grand old edifice by the vrretched additions made in 1856 
by M. Roelandt who, working in cast-iron — such is the material now 
in use — has foolishly aimed at mocking the style proper to stone. 
There appears to have been originally a lofty grille in place of tho 
blank where the dial is now hung, with high pinnacles at its angles, 
and crockets of very bold form along its edge. Above this rose a 
diminished stage of stone, the height of which was about one-fourth 
that of the square body of the Belfiy, and surmounted by a pierced 
parapet which was carried on corbels beyond the tower, and fringed a 
platform from which, between four slender pinnacles, rose a great 
square spire ; all five ended in vanes. At the angles below the para- 
pet, were bold gargoyles, eight in all. It is noteworthy that the old 
drawing shows a trumpeter sounding his instrmnent from the upper 
platform, as if notes of command were issued in this manner. 

Of course, this is a frii^liti'ul eKa(;i;eraIioi] : the real size of tlie )>iec« is nine- 
teen feet in lengtli, tun und & Unit iu cireumference, and three in dintneter at 
the muuth : it is of wr()ui:;ht-iron, and weighs nearly 38.0001b. Evelyn c&Ub 
it " a basiliseo." How tlie king of France, in aid of his unler. having lakea 
out the oritlaDime itself, cameaf^inst Philip, and haw thelastmethiniat K«se- 
becque, t o perish on Mont D'Or. is a story that has been told perfectly by Froissiirt. 
After tiie battle, the inostnoleworthy tiling the French did was to take down 
tlio seven hundred gilt spurs wliich had bean hanging in tlic chapel of the Counts 
in Notre Dame, at Courtraj, ever Btnae the battle of Gulden Spurs. Jnly 1 1th, 
130i; when the flower of France perished before the men of tlie Flemisli cities. 
The Fi'cach also burnt Courtray without ruth- 
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I HE Boatnien'B Hall, which is situated on the Quai aux 
Herbe», no great distance on the west of St. Nicholas' 
Chnrch, is a very picturesque edifice, built in 1531. It 
displays the arms of Charles V., and of the powerful 
Boatmen's Company, iu carved panels above the firat-fioor windows ; 
above those of the third tier, on one side, are figures of men 
in high relief, one with a great anchor ijeside him, while another 
holds a rope ; on the other side is a pair, with an oar and rudder 
respectivetj. Over the door a ship is carded. Lower down 
the quay, and next door but one to the above, is the Halle 
aux Bi4a, looking quite as rude and solid as a house of the 
twelfth century, but in truth, not built until 1323 ; its walls are 
five feet thick, the windows of the third tier are dirided by a plain, 
round shaft, supporting a rude block capital. They are square- 
headed, and surmounted by a round arch. The corbie-steps of its 
gable are amongst the earliest knon-n examples of that picturesque 
element of Belgian, French, and Scottish street architecture. The 
canal in front, is one of the innumerable streams which penetrate 
Ghent. Behind us, as we look at these old bouses, is the large 
and picturesquely situated church of St. Michael, a cruciform 
structure, ou a twelfth -century foundation, with an apse, radiating 
chapels, and very wide transepts. Here are some interesting 
reliquaries. 



THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. BATON, GHENT. 

S^ S it now appears, tliis edifice is an example of late Gothic 
ttrchitectare, which is singularly free, as Mr. Ferguson 
, from the vices of the Renaissance. At the time 
of its erection moat of tho buildings in France and 
England were but mockeries of art, or displayed the results 
of attempts to foist the ornaments of one style upon the forms 
of another, without consideration for the uses and true charac- 
teristics of either. The plan of St. Bavon'a Church is cruciform, 
with chapels round the aisles and east end ; the choir is 
apBidal, with a retro-choir going completely round it. The chapels 
are twenty-four in number ; these, although having special invoca- 
tions, are best known by numbers which begin on the right of the 
west door. The exterior is heavy and plain, but redeemed to some 
extent and dignified by the noble tower which rises above the 
western entrance. Begun on the 2Gth of May, 1461, when the 
first stone was laid by Philippe Courould, Abbot of St. Pierre, this 
tower was completed in 1534, from the designs of Jean Stnssins. 
In 1533, on the 7th of August, the nave and transept were begun 
to be rebuilt on the older foundation; they were iinfinisbcd in 1550, 
when Charles V. gave 15,000 crowns of Italy, " each of the value 
of thirty sons," towards its completion.* 

The platform which now terminates the tower is two hundred 
and sixty-eight feet from the ground ; from its summit may be 
seen Brussels, Antwerp, Mechlin, Bi-ugcs, and Flessing ; there was 
originally a fine wooden spire, destroyed by lightning in 1603. As 
it esists, this tower is divided into three stages pierced by four 



• Witli regard to this niflpiiflcent doual.ion it will he rememherGd that the 
emjieror dcatj'oj'ed tbe Bncicut Abbey of St. Bavon in ordpr to make room for 
tbat potent bridle Tor the Giuitois, an enormous fort known na tlie Vhdlfau de* 
Eipagnoh. now levelled \vitli the earth. Uiitil this time the eathedmi was 
Blyled the Chnrch of St. John. 
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tiers of Inneets, with moulded arcliivolts and deeply recessed, with 
crockets and a finial to eacli ; the upper stage ia octagonal, having 
fonr detached huttressea, or counterforts, connected to the tower 
by fljing buttresses. The west door is very deeply recessed, not a 
common thing in Belgium, and has rather clumsy mouldings 
about it. There is no parapet to the roof of this church, except 
under the gables of the transept, which are flanked by two long 
and slender octagoniil turrets. Over the west door is a sort of 
minstrels' gallery — so we should call it in England ; this has & 
parapet of panelled qnatrefoils. Nearly the whole of tliis struc- 
ture is inclosed by houses or lanes so narrow that it ia impossible 
to obtain a good view of the exterior for the camera. For this 
reason it will be best to turn to the interior in order to gain an idea 
of the celebrated church. 

Although late, this interior is a very noble one ; the nave is 
wide, BO is the transept (1534 — 54), which is aisleless. The choir 
(begun in 1274) is very large, and completely occupies the apace 
&om the crossing to the apse, and is raised much higher than the 
nave floor; this grand featiu-e, which appears in several English cathe- 
drals, is induced by the existence of an enormous cr^-pt remaining 
at the east end, and part of the ancient church. The columns of 
the nave arcade (c, 1533) are clustered : the triple vaulting- shafts 
descend from the roof to the bases of the piers in the nave ; the 
crossing, on account of its breadth and height, is singularly effective ; 
the triforium, or rather gallery of the nave and transept, is bidden 
by a long row of panels of arms of knights of the Golden Fleece, 
painted on a black ground; the triforium of the choir, which is very 
large and fine, consists of pointed arches inclosing coupled open- 
ings with trefoil heads ; the clerestory, which contains none but 
modem stained glass, is very handsome ; that of the choir (c. 1320) 
ia expansive and noble. The ends of the transept are pierced by 
two enormous flamboyant windows, which display armorials in 
stained glass of the sixteenth century ; in the treasury of this 
cathedral are drawings of the stained glass which fonnerly filled 
the clerestory. The choir-screen is oue of those abominable shams 
of the last century which deform so many noble Gothic interiors in 
Belgium ; of pseudo-classic form, it is pniiited in block and white 
on wood to imitate marbles, and has gigantic pictures in camatcn, 
in mockery of sculpture. The stalls of the choir arc in the worst 
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rococo manner ; on the wall above them appear more camairu 
pictures (1774). The pulpit in the nave is an exaggerated example 
of what IB vulgarly called " the thunder and Ughtning style ;" wo 
refrain from describing it because that at Mechlin — the most pre- 
posterous of all — is in riew ; let us say that it coat no fewer than 
33,000 francs (1745), and effectually mars the beauty of the sur- 
rounding architecture. 

This church is remarkable for its enormous quantity of bad furni- 
ture; e.ff., at the north end of the transept is a font, in which 
Charles V. was baptized, a bowl of granite inclosed iu brass and 
sustained by angels. Above this appears a sort of transjiarency repre- 
senting a dove hovering over the bowl; this trick, wbitsh is quite 
worthy of Vaushall Gardens, irnd painfully startling iu a Gothic cathe- 
dral, is not uncommon in Belgium, as a similar toy in the church of 
St. Quentin at Tournay testifies ; it is produced by making a hole in 
the wall behind the font to receive the transparency. The high 
altar is an enormous gewgaw, of which the statues of SS. Bavon, 
Livinus, and Amandus alone cost about 100,000 francs, or rather 
more than the tower of the cathedral. It is composed of huge gilt 
rays, marble (pancake) clouds, a broken eutablature, and what 
not, contrasting painfully with the beautiful arcade of the aisle and 
ckevet. In front of the altar are four tall copjier candlesticks, bear- 
ing the arms of England in relief, brought from Whitehall after 
the execution of Charles I. ; they were purchased {1G69) for this 
cathedral by Bishop Trieste, whose monument stands near them 
ftt the side of the altar. It is the work of Jerome Du Quesnoy, 
sculptor of the famous Mani>el:enpin at Brussels, The guide- 
books are of course euraptnred by this statue, — " It represents 
Bishop Trieste contemplating the cross of the Suviour," say they, 
which it certainly does not, for the bishop as lie is placed could 
not see the cross, which a heavy Amorino holds up at bis feet.* 
There is a certain kind of technical skill shown in the cai-viug of 
this and its companion tomb, especially that of Bishop Maes, by 
Pauwells, which satisfies all who do not look for genuine expressive- 
ness and fidelity. With the exception of the figure of Bishop Maes, 

• Thore la a ghnstly storr to the effect tiiat on the day when this tomh was 
erected here, .leniino Du Queanoj was detected in a honible sin in the very 
church. He was strangled and wtera-ards burnt in the Mnrche nux Oraim, 
Opposite St. Nicholas' Oinrcb, 16S4. 
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nothing cau be more corrupt in style than these works ; they are 
as low in that reapect as Bernini's carvings, but without that bravura 
which is at least picturesque and effective, if not sculpturesque and 
honestly pathetic. The brass gates of the altar are very good of 
their kind, the work of W. De Vos (c. 1700). 

In the chapels of St. Bavon there is a multitude of pictures ; of 
these few call for notice here. Among others are the Decollation 
of St. John, by G. De Crayer, in the First Chapel. In the Sixth 
Chapel, as we ascend to the upper part of the church, is Christ with 
the Doctors, by F. Pourbus, containing, with many others of the 
some period, powerful portraits of Charles V., Philip 11., and the 
painter. In the Fourteenth Chapel is one of the masterpieces of 
Itubens ; it represents St. Bavon received into the convent which 
St. Amaudus of Maestricht founded here. It is a masterpiece of 
art in art, wonderfully vigorous and exuberantly splendid in paint- 
iug, a triumph of robust execution, but might as well be styled an 
incident in the life of Theodosius as in that of St. Bavon. As the 
National Gallery contains a fine version of the subject by Hubena 
(No. 57)j we need not examine this one, which was formerly the 
altai'-piece of the cathedral. The Eleventh Chapel is styled the 
Chapelle de I'Atjtteati, on account of its containing tho famous 
pictures by Hubert and John Van Eyck, representing the Adoration 
of thf Lamb, as described in Revelation, chapter vii. verse 9 ; and 
in the minor compositions surrounding this, the glory of God, and 
the life, redemption, and punishment of men. The central picture, 
which was begun by Hubert Van Eyck, is remarkable for its charac- 
terization, vigour, and depth of colouring, and the variety of the 
expressions ; it is one of the most perfect eiiamples of the early 
Flemish school in the bands of the Van Eycks, 1420 — 32. Of the 
Memlincs at Bruges — which we regard as examples, almost excep- 
tional, of a much later period, and of nobler quality altogether than 
these works at Ghent— we shall write hereafter. First : of the history 
of the composition before us, let it be said that the chapel containing 
it was appropriated to, if not erected by, Jodocus Vydts, Lord of 
Pamello, his wife, Isabella Borluut, and family, as a chantry and 
tomb-house for themselves ; the pictures are placed on the east 
side above the altar. Tho whole now comprises twelve parts, which 
may be considered as divided into two lines — the upper one of 
seven, and the lower of five pictures. The most important element 
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is the central picture of tlie lower raw,* which, although begun by 
Hubert, was finished by John Van Ej'ck ; it has given a. title to the 
whole composition, and is named ubovo. This shows the wounded 
Lamb standing upon an altar, his blood pouring into a uhalice, while 
at the sides ai'e kneeling angels, singing or rapt in adoration ; some 
bear the emblems of the saerifii'e — the spear, nails, and sponge — 
others hold the cross and the pillar; two angela kneel in front 
tossing censera. It must bo confessed that one looks with con- 
siderable apathy upon this piece of pure allegory, the soul and 
spirit of which has gone out of it, leaving a mere symbol which is 
gross and low ; there is a sort of Buuyauish tangibility in the idea 
which, however serviceable in the Englishman's curious prose, 
becomes exceedingly crude in a pictorial representation. It needs 
all the intense purity of the adoring angela' countenances, exalted 
and lovely as these are, to move us with thia part of the work. 
The other elements of the painting, having a direct human interest 
that is unimpaired by exploded symbolization, show that the artist 
felt his subject and reflected himself in the faces of innumerable 
figures. AH symbols of Christ's suflering must be inferior to the 
occasion ; least so is the human ligure on the cross, an emblem 
which is infinitely the moat pathetic if treated apart from the 
posturing and mere brarnm of Bubens, and the groasnesH of the 
coarser and late Italian achoola, whose vulgai'ity is even lower than 
the carthiness of Murillo ; or, if we turn to literature, the stark- 
naked prose of writers like Bunyan, who, being incapable of 
imagination, present a writhing creature in place of a suffering 
Saviour. 

It is wonderful how very low these vulgar artists went— so low 
that by common consent men for a great while, and indeed probably 
always, have ignored the title of a picture wrought in their way, 
and chosen to accept such productions as works of art per se, with 
no reference to the subject which was fantastically represented. 



■ There was originally a third line repreaeuting hell, nliioli. being painted 
in tempera, u-ns damaged and destrojad Imig ago. There ia no engraving of 
tliis portion. The most auuessible engravingH of the entire work as it now 
appears are the outline skctcbeB published In Kugler'a "Handbook of l*ain(iuu: 
German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools ;" this boot contains a genoi-al skctdi 
and several outlines of parts, which although little better than diagramB will 
serve as keys. The Arundel Sotiuty has in hand a copy of the whole to be 
rei«xidm;ed ia thromo litliogmphy. 
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Thus, a " Crucifixion " was regarded as a display of deft handling, 
exuberant colour, "mastery," and what not, quolitiee which eeenjed 
to gain a sort of pitjuaucy with conuolaBenrs if eWnced in depicting 
the tremendous mystery of Christ's sacrifice. Tho contrast ia cer- 
tainly effective ; oue would think, however, that such exploits were 
most apt to flowers of the earth or clouds of the air. Having 
ignored the subject, the next thing to be attained in painting was 
ignorance of the art; this, of course, came in due time — indeed, 
with astonishing rapidity, with rapidity so astounding that, 
although there is no other cause for decadence visible to the humau 
eye than that named, yet, in one generation, (thirty years), after the 
death of Rnbens thei-e did not exist in all Europe a painter worthy 
of the title and not past bis prime, although it bad taken at least 
three hundred years and ten generations to attain the footing 
of Rubens' master. Is not this strange ? 

The difference between the prose- painters and Rubens is Tery 
great, inasmuch as there may be grossiiess and crudity in them, 
but not anything dramatic — us is ever the ease with him ; with 
them there is nothing of the vileness of the theatre to give its 
peculiar stain of falsehood where nothing but holiest troth should 
be. On the other hand, John Van Eyck was evidently susceptible 
of that strange passion which moved German painters — such as 
Albert Dnrer — to produce grotesques of an awful kind, such as seize 
the souls of men and bold them over unfathomed gulls of thought. 
It is hard for the English sense of art to put itself in perfect 
possession of Albert Durer's ideas ; bat even when they are partially 
obtained, all feel that not even the epic flight of the early Itahans 
surpassed the attainment of the Teutonic intellect. 

The rest of the picture before us calls for onother standard of 
criticism than that which is proper to the intended highest aim of 
the Van Eycks, Four great masses occupy the respective corners 
of the composition, if such it can be styled ; of these, two, which 
are behind the altar, are composed, on the right of the picture, of 
beautifully varied figures, representing the Virgins famous in the 
church ; and, on the left, the martyrs. The masses in front are, on 
the right, composed of patriarchs and prophets; and, on the left, 
apostles and doctors of the church. The wonderful variety and 
intensity of expression, rapt earnestness, and pathos, of most of these 
figures, move every spectator ; some are beautiful, some worn with 
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study, bnt retain noble features ; eome strong, some snbmiaBive in 
ecstacy; some appeal with all their hearts in their faces. But whether 
his saints be old or young, demonstrative or absorbed, there can be do 
question as to the painter's loyalty to nature, and the perfect freedom 
of his work from vnlgarity. Hubert was far less literal than Lis 
brother, and, consequently, however ordinary some of bis subjects 
have been, his intense sympathy has sufficed to osalt them in n manner 
which, while simple, is marvellous. One example of John Van 
Eyck's style — for we cannot doubt that he wrought this poition of the 
picture — may serve for many, to show how strictly literal the painter 
was. The six apostles who kneel in the foregi'ound are, as was 
right, being travellers, bare-footed. Now. the drawing of their 
feet, the soles of which are towards ns, has l>oen made from those of 
men unaccustomed to shoes, and the forms of nature are reproduced 
with estraoi-dinary minuteness, yet without, an inkling of aught that 
is coarse in treatment or style. The man who could work in the 
spirit which indicates itself by tlio faces of the angels and saints 
before us, as well as in this particular, deserved the glory he has 
won. The composition of this picture is of an artless kind; 
each group stands en masse, and like a bed of splendid 
flowers set in a swarded garden, the grassy paths of which pass 
between parterres and are studded with daisies and blooming 
herbs. The masses of the front have between them a Flemish 
fifteenth -century fountain, intended for that of Life, pouring its 
waters into an octangular tank, from the foot of which the surplus 
fluid runs away. The leading characteristic of this picture is perfect 
veracity, uninspired but noble, because an exponent of the grand 
simplicity of the artist's mind. One would say he must surely be a 
just man who would paint like this. 

The other pictures which surround the " Adoratmi of the Lamb" 
are, above it, thre« life-sized figures ; that in the centi-e represents 
God enthroned in a gloiy, wearing the triple crown and something 
like the papal habit ; these are eiidently employed in no low spirit 
by the painter. He is sceptred, and in the act of benediction ; on 
His right hand sits the Virgin, a beautiful figure, crowned and 
holding a book ; on His left is John the Baptist ; at His feet is the 
crown of the Lamb. The wings of this, the upper line, contain, 
on the side of St. John, St. Cecilia, attended by angels — an 
aggregation of esquieite countenances ; and, on that of the Virgin, 
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a group of angels singing. There is very little doubt that, witli 
the exception of the last, these panels were painted by Hnbert Van 
Eyck, the elder brother of John, who died before the work was 
finished, and who had received the comraiBsion to produce it from 
Jodocns Vydts. Outside the irompoaition of St. Cecilia and the 
angelic choir, there appear on either hand life-sized figures of 
Adam and Eve, the one holding the apple. The originals of these 
pictnrea are undoubtedly the work of Hnbert Van Eyck, and now 
at BnisseU ; copies supply their places at Ghent. Home absurd 
equeamishness at the sight of the utter nudity of these figures 
led a modern bishop to remove them to the sacristy, whence, after 
lying by for many years, they have been sold for 30,000 francs to 
the Belgian government. All these works, with the exceptions 
named, are no doubt productions of Hubert Van Eyck, and display 
much that serves to characterize the man as of bolder and more 
robnst intellect than his brother. In the mei-e execution of the 
elder painter's share this ap])earH ; although the shadows ara hot, 
rather hard, and dark, and possibly a little opaque — as if painted in 
a chamber with a confined light. The handling is fuller, richer, and 
more free, what we style more masterly, yet not without the greatest 
delicacy and refinement of form ; indeed, the figure of Adam conld 
hardly be finer than it ia, — that of Eve ia less good, on account, 
probably, of the ever- recurring difiiculty with models. Many 
writers appear to have misunderstood the meaning of the painter 
in regard to this figure, and, accordingly, do not hesitate to criticise 
it as if it were not proper to make the mother of mankind with 
something of maternity in her form. The difference between that 
which men seem to expect, and that which we believe the painter 
intended, may bo seen — however exalted by the supreme art of the 
Greek acolptor — by comparing the Venns of Milos with any good 
virginal antique. It would be hard to find a finer and more 
Bweetly inspired figura than that of the Virgin, or a grander and 
more purely abstracted conception of the Moat High in all the 
ranges of Art than those which dominate this man'elloua production. 
The manner in which this tremendous theme has been treated by 
the later Italian artists is simply puerile; the immortal who is 
merely bearded and draped voluminously ^scems but a very ordinary 
mortal wlien we look close. It is hardly needful to say that repre- 
sentations of the most awful themes may be made effective to a 
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wonderful extent, provided tliey are but sufficiently vague and 
broadly enouf^h generalized ; that which looks eTerj^tbing mostly 
means nought, but every vague conception of a sympathetic 
spectator will centre upon the inchoate hint so sb to grow whole and 
gigantic ; every one sees much of himself in Art — i.e., gives bs 
much as he takes. 

Of the adjuncts of the lower row — that is, the pictures which form 
the wings of the " Adoration" subject — there are four. Those on 
the right of the work represent the soldiers of Christ and the 
righteous judges journeying to worship the Lamb. The whole is 
perfectly literal, but at the same time perfectly noble, however tiaivc. 
Knights and judges are mounted on barbed or caparisoned horses, 
and bear banners, lances, coifs, or crowns — ^just as they did in 
Van Eyck's time. Some are in full fifteenth -century armour, 
mailed, with sword at side and vizor up ; others wear ermine, velvet 
robes and embroidery ; the travellers ride through a romantic 
country, neither hasting nor resting ; they keep couverse like 
Spenser's knights, but seriously, without sadness and without 
alFectation ; the horses chafe at the bit and stoop their heads, going 
gently on over grass and between rocky heights that are crowned by 
towns and churches. There is something wonderfully affecting in 
this — it is a true poem — the tried soldiers and the just go earnestly 
but not anxiously onwards ; all is calm and bright with summer. 
This is undoubtedly the work of John Van Eyck, and should be 
compared in technical respects with the extraordinarily painted 
portraits of Jean Amoulphin and his wife, now in our National 
Gallery. In the last, a later production than that just described, 
it appears that the painter was approaching the greater vigour and 
moi-e potent solidity of hia elder brother; and, at the same time 
attaining a power of dealing with colour, chiaroscuro, and tone 
beyond Hubert's. We do not think John would have approached, 
his brother in the higher qualities of design. The opposite wing 
gives us companion subjects to the last, by representing the Holy 
Pilgrims, male and female, journeying on foot towards the same 
goal. There is a remarkable difference between these wings, per- 
ceptible enough by experts, but showing itself chiefly to others in 
the greater exuberunco of iuventiou, greater variety of actions, 
attitudes, and expressions, displayed in tbo last than in the 
counterpart; a host of saints are travelting, some hermits, some 
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preachers. The student of character losea himself in the wonderful 
variety of the visages; seorea of auhtle differences of intelligence 
and of feeling — mental or physical — are espresaed with a cunning 
that excites our wonder to excess. It flppears a fanciful thing to 
write, but some of the figures seem to us as intended to repre- 
sent men who do not exactly know what is the ohject of the all 
important journey, but who go on, led by a will interior to their 
own. Others are self-centred, — even a little proud of their act >' 
some think ; some converse ; othei's move their lips as in talking to 
themselves ; many hasten along, but none loiter, although several 
go slowly with limbs that age or weakness deprives of power. 

So much for the inner sides of the centre and wings of this work; 
when the latter are closed upon the former, another series presents 
itself, divided like the interior into two lines horizontally. The 
whole is by John Van Eyck. The upper half represents the 
Annunciation, an extremely beautiful composition, the background 
of which, the Virgin's chamber, is said to have been painted from 
the atelier in Ghent, where the artist wrougljt. " The view from the 
window gives as the steeple of the Weavers' Church, and behind it 
A gate, since destroyed, bearing the name of ' Walpoorte,' On 
the left is St, Martin's Street and the Steen van Passeghem," " 
The house thus indicated stands at the corner of Koey Street, No, 
26, near the Place D'Armes, The lower parts of the exterior 
comprise, on the external sides respectively, kneeling portraits of 
the donors, Jodocus Vydts, and Isabella Van Borluut. Between these, 
painted in griaaille to represent statues, are SS, John the Baptist 
«nd the Evangelist. It will be remembered that the original 
dedication of St. Bavon's Church was to the former.! The originals 
of the lower wings here described are at Berlin, those at Ghent are 
exquisite copies by M. Coxeie. 

• Crowe and Cttvalcaselle, Early Flemish Painters. London: Marray. 1857. 
t We cannot better complete our actount of the wonderful picture than by 
I the inscriptioii on tlie grave of Hubert Van Eyck ; he was buried in the eijpt 
of SL BavoQ, immediately beneath his greatest work : — 

■■ruing FroiD me, je who wilk ovrr me ; I wu u jna >re, but im now buried 



Tbos 






■ iltd n 



Erck : I am D. 



to God. in aoR-'ring. Kief 



9. Formeily known idiI hit-hlj honoureil in plinling. II 
lolhing. I[ WIS in Iha year of 'tha Lord One thoooDil f<i 
eightcenlh day of Seplember, Ihit 1 leni^tni up my H 
luiu 10 th* bat objteta \ for yon raiut fulluw me at laa 

u2 
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The cryjit, wliicli estends under the whole choir of this church, 
is the moat ancient part of the edifice, and one of the oldest and 
the largest in Belgium. It was constructed hj St. Transmarua, of 
Noyon, in 941, and re-conatructed some time in the thirteenth 
century, and retains, for the most part, its original form. It is 
divided by twelve massive piers of various dates, some of them 
earlier, and others coeval with the chancel above. The vaulting 
is rather flat, and covers no fewer than fifteen chapels. Several 
of these are of gi-eat size, and still used. There are some 
good incised slabs ranging from the fourteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In the treasury and sacristy of St. Bavon are many valuable 
works of ancient art, e.g., a. beautiful chandelier of iron, painted 
(fifteenth century), with statuettes of saints, and a pyramidal roof 
with dormers, &c., the silver shrine of St. Mucarius {sixteenth 
century), embroidered vestments, illuminated books, reliquaries, 
and other articles. 

No visitor to Ghent should omit seeing the scanty ruins of the 
ancient monastery of St. Bavon, destroyed by Charles V. as before 
stated, together with about seven hundred houses. It was founded 
early in the seventh century under the invocation of St. Peter, and 
received its present name in the thirteenth centnry. Here were 
buried several of the early Counts of Flanders, and King Alfred's 
daughter, as mentioned before ; here Edward III. of England lived, 
1S38, and John of Gaunt was bom, 1341 ; here Philip of Burgundy 
was married to Margaret, daughter of Louis Maele, 1369, by which 
Flanders passed to the Burguudian house. Destroyed by the Nor- 
mans in 649, it was re-built (651) by St. Amundus, who here 
received St. Bavon as a brother of the house." Bm-nt early in the 
ninth century, it was again rebuilt (c. 820.) Again destroyed by 



Cumpare tliis irith the boastful inacriplion over the grave of Bubens. 
Voornewyclc'H Nat. lieltfit. tells us Uiat the right arm of Hubert wa« placed 
in Fi coffin and above the entrance of St. Bavoos Church, n-liere it retnoined 
until the sixteenth century. Jnlm Van Eyck wus buried at Bruges (1411), in 
the church of St. Donnt, destroyed in the Freneli RevoluliuD. Its site is now 
marked by a slatne of the poiuter. 

• Tlie liistory of St. Bavon is one of Uie most striking among those of the 
early Flemi'h snintH, His first name was Hnllowiii. Lord of Ueabaiu, 1-iege. 
Rumamed Bavo. He led a wild life in youUi. more probably from excess of 
enerj^ than proclivity to evil. A sermon by St, AnianduB brought bim to a 
passionate sense of error, and resolulioii for a. new life. Uu diHtrihated his 
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the Normans, Arnold the Old, eon of Baldwin the Bald, Count of 
Flanders, rebuilt it, 940. The earliest part now remaining, unless 
we except some stone fragments and cinerary urns of terra cotta 
(the former attributed to a temple of Mercury, and the latter 
undoubtedly Roman), may be part of a wall which exhibits herring- 
bone work, said to be of the seventh centurj', and by St. Amandus. 
Part of the cloister was erected certainly early in the eleventh 
century; an early pointed doorway is of about the year 1180. The 
most complete fragment is the baptistery, once a cbaptd of St. 
MacariuB, which is octangular, with a groined roof, showing remains 
of paintings, Romanesque, c. 1060, with a cbapel above it, the 
windows of which are round-headed ; one of these is, however, 
cruciform. The floor of this chapel is of the greatest arehwological 
interest, on account of its superb and nearly perfect pavement of 
encaustic tiles, as originally laid, «:. 1'2(!0. The cloister resembles 
Decorated English work, a brick vault with stone ribs, and good 
carvings. Beneath the last are preserved some beautiful incised 
monumental slabs, including oue c. 1250, and others of later dates. 
There is a monument to two of the maids of honour to Mary, Queen 
of Scots. Under the baptistery is a fragment of a carved altar, and 

gDoda to the poor, retired to a lonelj place, and practised severe austerities for 
the tima, so as to satisty himself of repentance, before he applied to St. Amandus, 
and was sdmlttcd to the monnsterj of Bt. Pierre, A close cumniumon nitli 
monks convinced hiiu of the necessity for still more atrinj^nt penances, or aX 
least a stricter seelusioa than tlieirs. Betiring to a forest near Ghent lie 
]iv«d for a loug time in a hollow tree, and afterwards built a cell, and led 
the life of an anchorite. It is probable that before taking the cowl in 
BL Pierre, the incident occurred which gives ua the first idea of bis cha- 
racter, and thro'A-s so strange a light on the coDtrasted states of society in the 
seventh century. Hia life in the Ai-ln Snnelorum says — " One day he saw a 
man, whom, before hia repentance, bad been one of liis nlaves, and as sucli was 
sold. The idea of having thus sinned against a fellow-creature moved Davo to 
despair, so that he fell on hit* kuees before the man. and cried aloud. ' Be 
merciful. 1 implore ; remember not lliat I sold thee into slavery, and tied tbea 
with thon^; remember not this ii^ury, and. in proof of forgiveness, do as I 
entreat. Strike my body ivitli thy staff, and shave my head as they shave 
those of robbers, bind my bands and feet, and cast me into prison. If I thus 
receive thy chastisement. God may spare that which is due lume, inasmuch as 
J have sinned against Him and tJiee,' The slave refused tlius to treat the 
noble whose soul was abashed, but, at last, the adjurations of Bavo compelled 
him to do as desired. Uebeat the penitent, bound him and bore him to the gaol. 
where he remained a consideralile lime, deploring his former life, Ketiu'niug 
to hia convent. Bavo remained but a abort time ere he built himself a new cell, 
wherein he died October 1st. 663. Uislife and deatiiimpeUed sixty gentlemen 
to lead penitential lives." 
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Bculptures of the ninth and tenth centuries : among them — ^Adam 
and Eve, the Expulsion, and the Angel guarding the gates of Eden. 
An eleventh, or early twelfth, century cap shows Samson bearing 
the gates of Gaza, lions ramping, and some very spirited foliage. 
The Crypt of St. Mary (1148), shows cylindrical columns, and 
several stone coffins in situ. There is a host of other buildings 
in Ghent deserving record, none more so than the Hotel de Yille, 
1481 — ^1618. Here the " Pacification of Ghent " was signed, 
November 8th, 1576, 



4f: 



V* 



THE HOTEL DE VILLE AT YPEES. 



& C N the great square before us Philip van Artevelde addressed 
the people, when he thought the French king would not 
be able to cross the Lys nor break into Flanders. "Good 
people," aaid be, " do not be alaiined if he should march 
against us, for be will never be able to cross the river Lys, as I 
have had all the passes well guarded, and ordered Peter du Eois to 
Commines with a large body of men ; lie is a loyal man, and one 
who loves the honour of Flandera. I have sent Peter le Nuitre 
to Wameston and broken down the bridges on the Lye, and there 
is neither pass nor ford but these two. Our friends in England are 
coming to help us — keep, therefore, to your oaths sworn to us in 
the good town of Ghent ; and now let those who will maintain the 
Tights and franchises of Flanders hold up their hands." At these 
words all held up their hands in sign of loyalty; so Philip descended 
from the scaffold, and went to Audenaerde the next day. Even 
while be spoke the words were falsified, as Froissart tells us, all 
the hopes of Flanders were wasted for a season, and, with them, 
the prospect of freedom for the people throughout Europe, whether 
in England — as by the murder of Wat Tyler in Smithfield, under 
whom the cmelly-ti-eatfld populace arose — or in France, where the 
Parisians idly waited to see what would come of the Flemish efforts. 
It must be admitted that the Flemings had much less to complain 
of than either the French or the English. 

The Hotel de Ville, with which is anited the Cloth Hall, at 
Ypres, is the largest in Flanders ; the fajjade is not less than four 
hundred and thirty-seven feet in length, of which extent a good 
idea may be obtained by recollecting that the National Gallery is 
four hundred and sixty feet long. The building which faces ns, 
standing upon an arcade, and abutting the Gothic structure so as 
to hide its east end, was finished aboot 1680. It is picturesque, 
though far inferior in art value to its beautiful neighbour. The 
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latter, the plan of which is like a very long pftrallelogram, has 
been greatly impaired in its efifect by filling in the square-headed 
colonnade at tho base of the fai;ade ; this has rendered the design 
rather fiat in appearance, deprived it at uuee of richness and of the 
expression proper to its office as a place of meeting analagous to our 
Exchange in London (as built anciently), and its prototype, the 
Bourse at Antwerp. The reader will conceive how great would bo 
the inuproTemeut at Ypres, if the bald filling in of the colonnade 
were removed, and powerful shadows permitted to fall as tho 
architect designed they ehoiild. The work as it now stands dis- 
plays two ranges of windows above the colonnade, which last, it 
mnat be remembered, was originally an arcade, not, as now, with 
flat heads between square and clumsy piers, but probably composed 
of lancets corresponding to those of the windows. The windows 
are of the most beautiful design ; in the lower row they are com- 
prised within a pointed arch, and separated by a finely-formed 
group of clustered shaft. The heads are filled with rich tracery, 
and bear a qnatrefoil. The upper windows are much loftier and 
more acutely formed than those beneath them, their traceries are 
richer ; one with a quatrcfoil in the head alternates with another 
exhibiting a trefoil. Battlements that are borne upon a corbel 
table, running very deep upon the face of the building, and 
sculptured with children's heads, ai'e placed along the front ; above 
this rises an extremely steep roof crowned by a picturesque crest. 
In the centre stands the splendid belfry, having four crocketted 
pinnacles at its angles, and an octangular spire of the most elegant 
proportions. At two of the angles of the building appears a 
charmingly -designed octangular pinnacle, crocketted and corbelled 
out on the wall. It would be difficult to conceive a more beautiful 
work than this ; whether as regards its composition or execution, it 
is nearly perfect. There is nothing in Belgium to compare with it. 
The tower served as a belfry to the town ; the first stone of 
this part of the Hotel de ^''itle was laid by Baldwin IX., Count of 
Flanders, and Emperor of Constantinople, March 1st, 1201, in the 
company of bis wife, Marj- of Champagne, and Herlibalde, Grand 
Bailiff of Ypres. Ypres was one of the towiis which profited by 
the cmeading fever so far as to buy freedom and privileges from the 
ruler who desired to carry his energies to foreign wars, freedom 
not always respected, and privileges which were often valueless 
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when the wants of those who bad power induced them to sell over 
agsdii thflt which thej could retake by force. The belfry was in 
hand until 1304. The right wing, or Old Hall, as it is styled, waa 
finished in 1230 ; that nearest to us, the left wing, or Cloth Hall, 
was begun in 1285, and finished in the same year as the belfry. 
At the rear of the building is the Conciergerie, built 1342 ; it faces 
the south side of the church of St. Martin ; to this we may get 
access by passing through the opening, which is guarded by three 
posts, and under the seventeenth -century additions to the Cloth 
Hall. Until the last was erected, the HoUl dc Ville and Cloth Hall 
stood free of buildings at this end, as it does at the opposite one. 
The faijade before us was originally decorated with statues of the 
Counts and Countesses of Flanders, erected 1513, and destroyed by 
the French, December 13th, 1792: these have been lately replaced ; 
the reader may see them in the photograph, placed alternately with 
the windows of the first tloor. There was added in 1613 a double 
flight of steps, which rose from the fourth opening at the base 
on either hand to the first floor ; by this the Town Hall was 
approached. It formed a ver}- remarkable feature of the build- 
ing, rebuilt in 1822, but not long ago destroyed. The statue 
which stands on a bracket and beneath a lofty tabernacle is that 
of "Onr Lady of the PaUsade," who was adopted patroness of the 
town, during the siege of 1883,* The reader will observe that the 

• After the death of Philip Van Artevelde at Roaebecque, and the conquest 
of Flanders by the French — for snch the result really waa — the only important 

?laee which held out agaiuat Louis Maele and his master was Ghent. The 
'rench victory roiaed again all tlie jealousy of the Engliflh who. although 
they would not help their old allies, were iiidi.gnaiit at the good fortune of their 
enemies. Among otlter modes by which this feeling found expression, was the 
ontrflgeuus attack of Henry Speuser. Bisliop of Norwieb, grandson of Edward 
II. 's favourite, who had beeu appointed i^eneral against the Clementista 
by Pope Urban. This bishop get out from Calais with a large force, on what 
he pretended n'as a crusade against Clementists: he committed ahamolul 
atrocities upon the people of Gravelines and Duukirk, invaded the territories 
of the Duchess of Bar, for which he had nut the shadow of justification, and 
desolated those of Count Louis — who was a rigid Urbanist. The bishop then 
eat down before Ypres, and besieged it strictly. He was, in fiict. an ally of 
Ghent: Froissart says he believed that Franz Atreman. captain of Ghent, 
was his guide and companion. The Gaulois joined the English with 2i).O00 
man. The Count's garrison in Yprea waa badly off. because they distrusted 
the people within ns much as they feared their enemies without. The tatter 
were bo urgent tiiat in one day Uiere were picked up of arrows shot into the 
town BO many as filled two tuns. The siege lasted some time, and a great deal 
of fighting took place at the palisades, especially on one occasion when fire 
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bells hang outside the campanile ; the carillons of Ypres 
indifferent. The whole of the ground floor waa originally open, 
so as to form a great hall ; it is iiow divided, but one of the parts 
19 164 feet long by 100 wide. Upstairs is a museum of antiquities 
with some ancient distemper pictures on the walls. 

Behind the Hotel de Ville are seen the unfinished west tower, 
beautiful jUche, and chancel roof, of the superb church of St. Martin, 
whicli was between 1559 and 1801 the cathedral of Ypres. This 
edifice was founded by Robert the Frison,' in 1083 ; the chancel, 
which is now the most ancient pai-t of the church, was rebuilt in 
1221, by Hugues, Provost of St. Martin, In 1240, the west part 
of the church was burnt, and by the successor of Hugh, who died 
in 12S2, recommenced in 1254 ; finished twelve years afterwards, 
it was consecrated in 1270. The tower, which is of brick, was 
burnt in 1234, and the first stone of the existing one laid by 
Auastasie D'Oulne, Viscountess of Ypres, in 1434. The architect 
was Martin Utenhove of Mechlin. It is square, and although never 
finished, is 188 feet high. 

The east end of the church has been well restored of late ; it is 
of brick, with light buttresses close to the wall ; lancets between each 
pair of buttresses form the clerestory. There is a very pretty carved 
moulding under the dripstone of the windows, which is composed of 
flowers and leaves ; the lancets are very sharp. The tracery is 
different in each window ; those of the choir are triplets, and have 
detached shafts in front, so as to form a rear-vault between them 
and the proper mullions of the windows. The effect is extremely 



was used. It waa all in vain ; tbii approach of the king of France caused the 
bishop to decamp ; he was litt^rally hunted out of Ptaodcrs. Not long after. 
Lotiis Maele di^d. — wasi stabbed, they Bay, Incourse of a dispute with the Duke 
of Bern, raised on account of a claim of homago for the county of Boulogne, 
which the latter held oa behalf of hia wife. Froissort describes liia fiuteral. a 
very curious account of a fuurteentli- century burial. 

' A grandson of Robert the Frison waa mode Viscount of Vprea, and bad 
a strong castle there, a great eaemy of William CUto. being bribed thereto by 
Henry I. It has been supposed that lie bad some knowledge of Uie murder 
of Count (Snint) Charles of Flandera. in St. Donat'a at Brugea, (112;) : he was 
besieged in Ypres, 112T. by king Louis; captured, and afterwards set at liberty 
and expelled the country by Tliierry of Alsace. He became a leader of mer- 
cenaries in Normandy and England, under Stephen, and as such, waa diatin- 
rhed by hia atrocitiea ; he was tlie first to nm away at the battle of Linooln. 
the Anto Sffphani. Ord. Vitnlia. etc. (Sec the quaint story of tlie escape 
of 'WilliHm Cliio from a trap laid for him at Ypres, which he discovered by ob- 
Berving the tears of hia mistresa while she tcashed hu head. Ord. Vit. xii. 45.) 
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good and remarkably elegant, mucli aided by the existence of an 
external wall passage at the Kills of the lancets ; for this the but- 
tresses are pierced. 

At the intersection of the transept with the chancel appear two 
polygonal chapels beneath the flying buttresses ; the last are pierced 
with qnatrefoils and very broad. The buttresses tliroughout 
terminate in crocketted pinnacles, which rise above a fine parapet or 
balustrade, pierced vitli different patterns, which the pinnacles 
interrupt. The south end of the transept has a very beautiful rose 
window, one of the finest in Belgium, a work of the fourteenth 
century ; of this date is the porch beneath it, which contains statues 
of the Virgin and saints, a very elegant design. There is a blind 
arciide, with tracery in the gable above the rose : the gable is flanked 
by tourelles of Decorated character, apparently recent additions. 
The tow«r has a. deeply recessed and lofty doorway, less rich in 
decoration than that of the transept ; above it are two pointed win- 
dows. On the south side is a large chapel, that of the Sacrament, 
built 1623, in a style which pertained to an earlier date ; it 
has large pointed windows, and, in the gable of the west end, 
a very elegant modem pierced rosette or air-hole. The plan of the 
church is cruciform, with an aisleless polygonal chancel ; the south 
end of the transept has double aisles ; that ou the north has but one, 
the aisle on its wesf«m side being omitted. The transeptal aisles 
ou the east are divided from the chapels before mentioned by very 
elegant cylindrical shafts ; one of these, by the way, is strangely out 
of the perpendicular ; the tower is open to the nave, and has 
hanging beneath it a votive ship. 

The general efl'ect of the interior ia very good indeed, owing to 
the great breadth and length of the nave, to the absence of the 
customary seventeenth -century choir- sere ens, and, above all, to the 
beauty of the chancel, than which we remember none so fine of ita 
style in Belgium, The six piers of the nave are cylindrical, 
with octangular bases and caps, carved in volutes, common at the 
time they were wrought, and in excellent taste. The triforium has 
six openings to each bay, with trefoil heads ; the clerestory is large, 
occupying the whole wall space, and, being without traeory or 
stained glass, looks bald and cold ; the vaulting-shafts are triple, 
banded by the strings which run above and below the triforium ; the 
lower string is carved very elegantly. Alternately the central shafts 
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of those groups rost an the bead of a canopy, tliat has once held a 
Btatue, and on a corbel. The outer shafta of each group roat on 
the cnp8 of the nave piers. The chancel has a very elegant tri- 
forium carried entirely round it ; that of the nave and transept 
resemblea this, being composed of twin lancets, divided by 
cylindrical shafts, and a quatrefoil between the lanceta. In front 
of the piers of the apse are ugly Renaissance statues; there is a 
good deal of elegant thougL rather formal carving in this church ; 
there are demi-figurea on the caps of the transept. 

The chapel of the Sacrament is an interesting one ; it is very 
largo, and divided from the aisle by a fiue seventeenth -century ffiille 
of brass, mounted in coloured marbles, and having its piers deco- 
ralcd with statuettes of saints and rich caifings. The roof is of 
wood, divided by shallow, closely -approximating ribs into square 
panels, and obtusely pointed; the intersections of the rii>s bear 
bosses and pendants. The original painting of this roof remains, 
together with much faded carving and gilding; the efl'ect of the 
whole is quaint, and, although unarchitectural, picturesque, a 
result which is due to the harmonizing labours of time rather than 
to those of the designer. There is a curious sixteenth -century font 
of brass in this church. Four figures, probably meant for the 
Virtues, support, caryatid fashion, a sort of canopy which i>ertainH 
to the cover ; a very large Gothic swing bracket of iron serves to 
move the latter from the basin ; its spandrel is filled w*ith rich 
Gothic foliage. The bowl Btands on four terms. There are many 
curious old paintings on the walls here : one in the parish chapel, 
i.e., the east aialo of the north limb of the transept, shows " Ipra 
ah Anglis et RebellibuM obse-gsa. Anno 1383," — a story we have just 
told by Froiasart's help. This is said to have been painted by 
Frank Hals (?), but is certainly a curious performance. We have 
■a view of the town, which is on fire in one place, and of the country 
round about it. The English army appears in tents ; among them 
is seated a prince of the blood royal, having or, three lions pasmnf 
gardant gules emblazoned on his snrcoat, and on the banner above 
his head ; a knight kneels before him. A knight wearing the 
same anus, by way of repulsing a sally, thrusts a lance into the 
stomach of a man who issues from the burning city. Near to 
these is a group of knights with the English prince at their head, 
and attended by two standard-bearers who hold banners, one of 
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which shows tjules three lunettes or, the other azure, a lion 
rampant ar(ient. Bonibarde are firing into the city, attaeks going 
on, &c. On the other side of the picture, divided from the last by 
an open apace where the tents are on fire, appears something like a 
repetition of the above. Here the town ret^eives a long procession 
of monks and nuns, who bear a statue of O. L. Vroavwe van de 
Tkuyne, "Our Lady of the Palisade," through whose means — 
Bupplemented by the advance of the French, who appear behind 
— plundering Bishop Spenser was made to run away from Yprea. 
In the treasury of this church are a cihorium and an altar-cross 
with enamels, very good, of the fifteenth centurj-, and some 
embroideries of later dates. Whenever a funeral takes place, a 
loaf and a cruet containing a pjece of money are placed on the altar 
by the chief mourner, a custom known to be more than three cen- 
tnriea old." The cloister of St. Martin, once a priory of Austin 
Canons, now a convent of Poor Clares, adjoins the north aisle 
(c. 1380), and contains the grave of Janaen, Bishop of Ypres, origi- 
nator of the sect which bears his name ; he rebuilt the priory for a 
seminary. 

In Ypres are several buildings worthy of notice, among them the 
old front of the Hotel de la Ckatellente in the Grande Place, with a 
Berica of demi-figures placed in roundels between the first and 
second floors, and a good grille to the parapet, c. 1530, The old 
bntfhory has its lower story of stone, c. 1250, The Hospital of 
St. Miuy contains some remarkable monumental brttsses, and a 
series of incised slabs of extraordinary interest, commencing from 
1333. There are more slabs, but later, in the Hospital of St. 
Nicholas. Many old houses remain in Ypres, and more have dis- 
appeared within recent years. No loss has been inflicted on the 
town for a long time so great as the removal of the beautiful Gothic 
organ gallery from the interior of St. Martin's — a lamentable 
mistake. 
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TnE BELFliT AT BRUGES, GRANDE PUCE. 



i HE name of Bruges refers to an ancient bridge (brKp) of 
wood, pertaining to a fortress that stood on tbe road 
between Oiidenbourg jind Aerdenbourg, a sort of pass in 
tbe district, wbicb waa included in tbe country of tbe 
Menapians, or first free meu of Flanders, who barred ont tbe sea 
and began to trade. Baldivin Bras-de-Fer brought Joditb, tbe run- 
away widow of Ethelwulf, of Wessex, to bis strong fort bere, and 
made it his chief seat. At the foot of tbe bridge srose a tawn 
which Baldwin fortified, so that under hia eye, and that of his 
successors, it waa able to defy tbe Normans — those temble ravagore 
of Flanders. The site of Baldwin's castle is now occupied in part 
by the Hotel de Ville at Bruges. By way of giving a sacred quality 
to tbe neigbbourbood, he brought bere the relics of St. Donatian, 
and erected a cbapel over tbem which was long afterwards tbe chief 
temple and mother- church of the city, Baldwin le Cheure earned 
on the eatablisbment of his father's little town, so that it grew 
populous enough to incur the penalty of crowding by pestilence, 
wbicb in 1006 killed twelve thousand persons. Baldwin with tbe 
Comely Beard continued and extended the walls. Philip of Alsace 
was the great patron of the city, and instituted tbe Court of tbe 
Liberty of Bruges. Jane, his sister, who took tbe title of Count of 
Flanders to her husband, Baldwin of Hainault, and ber sister 
Margaret, who married Bouchard of Avesnes, did a great deal for 
the place ; the latter built a mint in 1274. Guy de Dampierre, 
son of Margaret of Constantinople, brought Philip le Bel of France 
to his aid against tbe citizens. The massacre of tbe last, which 
took place in 1300, was the first event of importance witnessed by 
tbe existing belfry of Bruges.* 

• Guy do DampieiTc. Count of Flanders, had a dauphter I'hilippinc. wlio 
wttB betroUied to liiiword (the Second), Prince Boyal uf England, but the 
P'rcncb king, Philip le liel, asserted that as a vuEEal he had uu right 1o ally 
tliB lady iviUiout his consent, and, by a stralagem, captuied Guy and kept hira 
hafe until lie aent for Pliilippine lo Paria. where elic died in prisuu, ai:d of ] uJEon, 
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The old belfrj', which was of wood, and built c. 1040, was burnt 
August 15tb, 1280, together with nearly all the records and charters 
of the city, pledges of freedom won by the people from their lords, 
sometimes by fighting and often by purchase. Count Guy, whose 
miserable fate has brought sympathy ha did not otherwise deserve, 
ignored all these rights, and did as he would with the people, but 
in a few years found himself compelled to acknowledge at least a 
part of these liberties, so that in 1'291 the foundations of the tower 



Ds they say. The iniquity of the charge is raaile deeper against Piiilip by llie 
odilitiou Ihut. in liis wralh at the dereat of Golden Spurs (July 11. I^OS). he 
ordered the death of the iiinoceut and beautiful Philippine. It ia remarkable 
that the effeot of Philip's policy was retributive. Uioa: — lie procured tha 
betrothal of Edward to liia own danjihler. Isubella of Fi'ance in 1303 : they 
irere married in 1308. and thus Btrengthened the claim of Edivard tlie Third, 
BOD of Isabella, to the crown of France, with all its consequences. The battle 
of Golden Spurs, or of Groeningen. was fought under the walls of Courtray 
by the men of Ghent aud Brugeii. 20,001) in number, commanded by John, 
Count of Namur. and the Count of Julieni, when the Frencli invaders, under 
Robert, Count of Artois. were defeated bo utterly as to lose ItWQ knighta and 
27,000 soldiers. Seven hundred gilt spurs of so roauy knighta — they wore but 
one each— were found on the &cld\ and hungup on thereof of the Chapel of the 
Counts adjoining Notre Dame at Courtray. Tliese were the spurs which we saw 
the French so anxious to remove after their victory of Kosebvcque and the 
death of Fhihp van Arlevelde. As soon as Count Guy was released, he applied 
to Edward the First and obtained aid. but Philip came with a greater forceand 
defeated the Count, and took him prisoner. Edward returned to England, aud 
Philip mode a tour of Flanders, dnrinc which he came to Bruges, and was 
received with such splendour tliat his foolish queen, Jea:ine of Navarre, jealous 
of the dresses of the ladies of Bruges, cried out that instead of one queen 
(herself) she found there were many queens in tlie place. Conduct of this 
Mud exasperated the upper classes of Bruges and Ghent, so that they seem 
to have united with the lower crafts in resisting payment of taxes levied to 
defiray the expenses of the French visit. Tlie bel'ta of Bruges and Ghent 
answered each other over the flat. There were riots in both cities, and tha 
intnideta were expelled —Guy de Chatillion, the French governor of Bruges, 
riding for his lifa. It was when coming to reinstate them that Philip was met 
and beaten at Courtray. PItilip had victory in his turn at Moua-en-Puelle; 
but meanwhile Count Guy died, and Philip «-a.8 forced to acknowledge his son 
Robert of Betluine as Count of Flanders, rcceiviug his homage and 300,000 
livres. The fight of Golden Spurs was one of the most iniportant in its 
consequences recorded in modem history. Robert of Be tonne is said 
to have ))eaten Yolanthe of Burgundy, his second wife, to death with the 
bridle of his horae, because she had poiaoued Charlemaene, hifl son by her pre- 
decessor, Catherine of Anjou. Robert III. waa buried tn St. Martin's Church, 
Ypres, 1322, and succeeded by Louis I. of Nevers. or of Cressy, so styled 
because he was liilled in tliat battle, 1340. He too had experience of the 
Brugeois and Gantois ; the foimer locked him up in the first cose, and both 
exp^ed him, and it took nil the power of Philip of Valois (VI. of France), to 
re-establish his vassal. Such, however, waa the issue of the battle of Caasel, 
ISZK (See Froissart. I. a«.) 
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before lis were laid, and the freedom of Brugfls reinstated. The 
deBign of the Btructure lias been attributed, ou donbtful grounds, to 
one Simon of Geneva. As it stands tbe edifice is two hundred and 
mnetj feet iu height, or about ten feet higher than tbe gilded 
railings outside the dome of St. Paul's, a tremendous altitude, 
which looks even gi-eater than it is on account of the straigbtnesa 
of tbe tower, and the shortness of the faijade of whicli it now forms 
part. As the nings of this fai;ade do not appear in the original 
design, and were not added until 1364, tbe reader must exclude 
them from view, if be wishes to conceive the primary aspect of tbe 
belfry. However much this may improve its architectural eflfect, 
we must go still higher in the air ere the whole structure reappears 
as of old. Upon the summit of the third stage of tbe tower stood, 
until 1741, a very lofty jleche or spire, which, after having been 
struck by lightning in 1493, and rebuilt in 1502, was burnt in 
1741, and not rebuilt. A low roof took the place of tbe epire, but 
this, in 1822, was supplanted by tbe pierced parapet now before us.* 
From tbe summit of the belfry may be seen the towns of Ostend 
and the sea, which is fourteen miles off, Thourout, Courtray, and 
Ghent, which last is about tweuty-seveu miles distant. At the apex 
of the jU'chc formerly stood the Golden Dragon of Constantinople ; 
this was removed by tbe Gantois in 1382, as before related, and 
placed where it now is, hut still iu sight, on the spire of the belfry 
of Ghent. From this summit might he seen the men of Philip 
van Artevelde, as they set out from Ghent to tbe fatal battle of 
Rosebecque ; the white hoods they wore would clearly mai'k so large 
B body of men. Hence have been seen the marchings and couuter- 
marcbings of tbe armies of every nation iu Europe — Eugbsb, under 
the Edwards, EUzabeth's generals, Marlborough, and Wellington; 
French, under tbe kings of the fourteenth century ; Spauiards, 

* The cliimca placed in Uiis tower cuiiBist of four octnvcs, froiu Ihe lurgest 
bell uf 1 1,539 lb. to the Emaliest, wbich wejglis Vi lb. Tliere are 47 iastuad 
of iO bells ; the b and e of the lowest octave are wauting : the whole weigh 
GS.lHUIb. The bourdon, originnlh' the erealbell uf Notre Diunc, cast in lOrto, 
weighs 22,000 lb. ; it was removed liitlier oy tlie French in IHOO, and ranp for tlia 
first timeonaccount of tlie Peace of Amiens. The whole is valued at it.iiiin.iiuo 
firancs (Woale]. ChimeH are not kuown to have existed here befon* 1(131; 
doubtleES they did so at a much earlier period. At preseut (June. 1 ni15,) ihe 
mucliineiy by which the chimes arc played ia out of repair ; perfm-niaiices by 
hand occtu* three times a week. The bells have the sweetest tone in all 
Belgium, alUiough tliey are not quite so clear aa those of AudenaerJe. 
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with AJva and his butchering oompanlona ; Auatriana ; ItalianB ; 
Rassians eveu — so that the iwople with whom the merchants of 
Bruges of old traded in utmost Novogorod, huve sent descendants to 
war within sight of the great emporium of the middle ages. This 
tower saw the institution of the Golden Fleece,' and Charles the Bold 
going to be married to Margaret of York in St. Donat'a church close 
by (1468). Among other ominous objects, the Belfry might have ob- 
served Ignatius Loyola cross the square at its foot, wearing that black 
dress which never seems black enough to human sight : this was in 
1525, a time when most of the houses of the Grande Place were in 
existence. It saw also, on April 1, 1482, the funeral procession of 
Mary, wife of Maximilian, daughter of Charles the Bold, when she 
was borne to the vault where her bones lie " scattered about," 
together with those of her father. Thus they still remain, as 
Mr. Weale tells ua, beneath the choir of Notre Dame, where her 
splendid monument of brass, and that inferior one of his, fill a 
chapel. Charles's daughter left her crown to the Chapel of the 
Holy Blood, at Bruges, where it still hangs. The student will not 
forget that she died in pregnancy in consequence of miscarriage, 
produced by a fall while hunting near Bruges, the effect of which, 
through weak delicacy, she concealed so long as it was possible. 



• The order of the Golden Fleece wtvs inatitutcd by Philip the Good, Duie of 
Bnrgiindy, atBruges.iD liiit, on bie marriage with Isabella of Portugal, and to 
commemorate the wealth of his poaaeasiona as derived from woollen manu- 
factures. When Mary, Philip's granddaughter, married Maximilian, the Order 
became Austrian, and aince 1748 it has been shared between Spain and Austria. 
Itaknighta must belona to no other order : the motto is " Autre n'Aurny ;" the 
ribbon is red ; the collar is composed of steels and flints, emitting sparks. 
The institution of the Golden I'leece has an interesting connexion with Jolin 
Van Eyck, the painter, and trusted servant of Duke Philip. John was sent to 
Portugal to paint tlie porlraitof Isabella ; the result so pleased the Duke — who 
had already been twice married, and not long before rejected by Isabella of 
Arragon — tiiat he caused a third marriage to he celebrated by proxy, and the 
yotmg bride came to Flanders with all speed. After a verj' batl passa^ia, 
during which the Siour de Ronbaix, Philip's ambassador, was dreadfully sick, 
the party. Van Eyck incladed, reached Bni^-es on Christmas Day, and was 
received with the greatest splendour. Van P^yck got 150 livrea for his portrut, 
and miany compliments. (See the account in Monstrelet, Chron. ii. 77.) Tha 
same writer gives the names of the lirst kuigUts of the Golden Fleece ; it is 
probable that the first abasement of the order took place in Rmgea daring tllo 
revolt against Philip, when the Lord Villiers de I'Isle-Aditm was killed in the 
streets and hia Fleece torn from his neck, January, 14.37. — (Monstrelet ii. ■il'l.) 
Philip died in the palace at Bruges, June Vilh. 1467, and was buried in SL 
Donat's, afterwards at Dijou, by the aide of Isabella. 
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The Belfrj, if it bad eyes to open, miglit have seen Maximilian 
on his knees in the Grande Place swearing to do a great many 
things which — although the bones of St. Donatien and a portion of 
the true Cross were under his hands at the time-^he never did ; 
but, on the contrary, as the Belfry hnows quite well, made the 
magistrates of Bruges come out in their turn and, kneeling, beg bis 
pardon, telling down also three hundred thousand gold florins by 
way of fine. Not many months before, it also saw Maximilian led 
into durance vile in the bonse which still stands at the corner of 
the Rue St. Amand. where he must have got dreadfully sick of the 
carillons. Maximilian seems to have been merciful under pro- 
vocation, and quite another sort of man than Count Louis de 
Maele, who caused "five hundred men of the poor crafts " to be 
beheaded at the foot of the Belfry ; this was in 1382 — when the 
tower was not a hundred years old. If Bruges Belfry had any ears 
at all, it must have heard Mad Margery of Ghent pounding away at 
Audenoerdo with Philip van Avtevelde, in the last-named year, and 
again in 145'2. Undoubtedly, it many a time heard the cry of 
" Flanders for the Lion ! " but never did so with more satis- 
faction than when Louis de Maele put out his torches in the Grande 
Place, and went iuto hiding with the widow Bruynaert, at her little 
house near the chapel of St. Amand. 

We fear the bell of Bruges did not toll when Louis Maele died at 
Lille, January 30tb, 1383, nor during the siege which vras instituted 
by his successor with one hundred thousand men, against Franz 
Atreman with fifteen himdred in Damme, the port of Bruges, the 
last hope of the freemen of Flanders ; but it might well have rung 
two years later, when peace was made by PhiUp conceding the 
privileges of the towns and receiving their submission. This bell 
was rung for centuries daily at the working hours of morning, noon, 
and evening, when the weavers crossed the bridges in -such multi- 
tudes that they could not be raised to admit craft, an obviously 
convenient regulation in cities intersected by many canals and 
rivers, and of itself striking enough to express the density of the 
population, so as to render superfluous the exaggeration by which 
men have averred the rushes of workmen to have been so great that 
women and children were commonly trampled to death. The 
artizans of Bruges in the fifteenth century were fifty thousand strong, 
or about the number of the present entire population. 
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Having had coDcem in these things, and many more than this 
book coald tell, were it entirely devoted to the Belfry of the Brn- 
geois, one may readily gness at the tower's opinion of stately Sir. 
Evelyn, oar worthy friend who came here on the 9th of October, 
16il, and, as he tells us, saw nothing in the Grande Place hut 
"choeaeaiiiid butter, piled up in hops." It ia true that the master of 
Wootton seriously boheved that the centuries between the destruction 
of the Roman Empire and the advent of Leo X, were benighted, 
and hardly worthy the attention of a civihzed creature. It ia true, 
also, that not many days before thia, Evelyn had parted with Sir 
Kenelm Digby, " travelling towards Cologne," so that the matter-of- 
fiiet diarist may be excused aomo confusion of ideas and forgetful- 
nesB. Moreover, on the night preceding this sight of eatable? at 
Bruges, he "supped with the abbot of Andoyne,* a very courteous 
and pleasant priest." 

Of the structure ot the Belfry itself, let as now apeak. It is of 
brick, with what earrings there are of stone ; rising to so vast a 
height as it does, we cannot be surprised that it has inclined nearly 
thirty-four inches towards the east, i.e., ou the spectator's right 
hand. Standing on auch soil, wc may well wonder that the foun- 
dation laid, even at a depth of thirty feet, waa sufBcient to bear the 
enormous weight. The name of the architect who conatructcd the 
lower portion of the Belfry is unknown ; he who built the octagonal 
part and the four pinnacles which are connected with it by fljTUg 
buttresses, was Jean van Audeuaerde, 1393 — 96. It ia more than 
probable that the unknown original ftrchitect did not intend to 
carry the tower to the enormous height it attained at the hands of 
his successor. The octagonal stage ia bj no means an improvement. 
Fortune has been unkind to the second architect, by allowing his 
work to appear as at present, and without the spire. As we find 
the town of Bruges to have been enlarged at about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the additional stage was probably required to 
enable the watchers atationed on the summit of the tower to com- 
mand the city and its environs ; this became practicable on the 
addition of the upper stage. The tower originally stood alone. 
The Halle aiu; Dmps, which occupies its sides, waa not begun until 
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1364 ; behind this is an open oblong court surrounded by similar 
buildings, part of which, begun in 1284, is older than the tower ; 
that side of the quadrangle which is parallel to the faQade before us 
dates only from the sixteenth century.* The open space within is 
sometimes used as a cloth market ; the west wing serves for this 
purpose in wet weather ; the north front which faces us is occupied 
by the garrison of Bruges, the east and south sides are appropriated 
to a meat market. In the quadrangle at the south side appears a 
picturesque staircase^ giving access to the old Hall of the Cutlers ; 
this has been spoilt by the introduction of clumsy shafts to the 
arcade which covers the stairs. The arcade on the base of the 
fa9ade before us was originally carried entirely round the building, 
a constant feature in structures of this kind ; on the three fronts in 
the side streets it has been walled up. The balcony over the 
central entrance was originally a place of proclamation ; above it is 
a modem statue of the Virgin, which replaces, that destroyed in the 
French Eevolution. 

• Schayes, Hist, de V Ardiitecture en Belgique. 
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5 Y far the most intereating tilings in Bruges at this 
time are the pictures in tbe Hospital of St. John, 
painted by Memlinc, it appears, for various members 
of that institution, and left as heir- looms. The 
hospital is a cliarituble institution for the benefit of the sick 
of Bruges and Maldeghcm, its auburli. and attended by sister 
hospitallers of St, John, who have done so since the middle 
of the twelfth century ; until comparatiToly recent times one half 
the patients were att«nded by monks. The ancient house is pictu- 
resque with its quaint recesses of the hall, wherein the patients lie ; 
its aged and dutiful women, and its church. The last is a work of 
the fourteenth century, and contains a beautiful stone tabernacle 
with pierced work in brass about it, a chandelier, reliquaries, em- 
broideries, etc, Tbe hall was built c, 1850, and has a pointed roof 
supported by colunms, which divide the apartment into galleries 
or aisles, comprising two hundred and forty beds. The chapter, or 
council-room, coutaius pictures, and, among them, the most com- 
plete and valuable works of Memlinc, the great artist of Bruges, 
whose place of birth is unknown* as well as the date of that event. 
It appears that he was resident here in 1478, and probably 
before. The date of his death also is uncertain ; " between the 
Ist of June, 1492, and the 10th of December, 1495," says Mr. 
Weale, who is one of the best authorities ; Vasari avers he was a 
pupil of Roger de la Pasture, of Tournay, better known as Roger 
Van der Weyden.t 

■ DeacainpE saj's lie was bom at Uiimme ; Van Maudc^r. Uie nriter who iirst 
called att«ation to liis worhH. apeaka of liitn as " of Bruges," wliicli no one 
doabta ; the Germans Bsanme that he was of a family settled at Geneva — any- 
vherc, in fact, but where he lived, worked, and probably died. There have 
been squabbles about the spelling of his name ; we have had Hemling, 
Memling. Hemmling, Mcmmeliug, Memmeliuck. Memlinc seems to be light, 
the main difference ia in the tomiiuatiuu. Van Uander very nearly agrees 
in the " line." 

+ Itoger Van der Weydou, an artist in great repute at Brussels, and pupil of 
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Apart from a few pictures scattered in distant galleries, Hans 
Memlinc might well be content with the honour all pay to him who 
enter the quaint Council -eh amber of St. John's at Bruges. It is a 
quiet and rather dusty-looking nook in the world, and of all we 
have seen most apt to a reputation and a genius such aa hia who 
produced its treaaures. The groat windows of the chamber admit 
plenty of light; through them we see to the quiet hospital-yard 
and its old buildings, with here and there a slender tree that seems 
as if it would never look old, but moves gently in the breeze and 
rustles in the sunlight, venerable although undeveloped. Here ia 
a broken red-brick wall with plaster peeling off, and there a piece 
of carving tumbled doivn ; under an arcade near by moves a minis- 
tering woman, black-robed and deliberate ; there an aged man totters 
in bis walk and work. Further oflf one sees the high-peaked gables 
and tall windows of houses in the city ; these do not come too 
close to mar the character of the place — there is plenty of room in 
Bruges now — but they complete a prospect which is made pathetic 
by the silence which is peculiar to hospitals, bo soothing to the 
senses, and sometimes really felt. The Council -chamber is high 
and square ; a lofty Flemish fire-place comes forward over at least 
one-third of its width ; the walls are entirely covered by pictures ; 
there a row of kindly-eyed but resolute looking ladies of the hospital, 
in wide hoods of black and white ; there several sad-faced " tutors" 
of the house ; there a demonstrative Vaudyck ; here a good coast- 
piece, called a Miraculous Draught of Fishes, by Tcniera the 
younger ; and, mixed up with these, aeverul hideously depictured 
sacred suhjeets. 

At one end of the room is Memlinc's Myntical Marriage of St, 
Catherine, a lai-ge triptych ; at the other end hangs the Adoration 
of the Magi ; by the side of the window, so that you can sit down 



John Van Eyck. spent the early years nf his study at Bruges : paint«l for tlie 
Hotel do Ville at Brussels, where he illustrated ttie splendour of justice, bIho 
for Charles tlie Bold, and at vuriouB places besides. One of his most escellent 
pictures was in the church of " Our Lady -nithout- the Walts," at Louvaiu, 
taken thenoe by Mary of Hungary and sent to Spain : the sliip which con- 
tained it was in danjter and the work was thrown overbonrd, but ultimately came 
to land safely. Roger died Jane 16th. 1461, and was buried in the nave of the 
Church of St. Gudule, ■' before the nltar of SI. Catherine, under a blue stone," 
Tliere ia one of liis pictures in llie National Gallery, No. Glii : The Deposition 
in the Tomb. 
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and look at it easily. '8 a superbly painted triptych, displaying on 
one wing. The Virgin and the Infant Sariour, and, on the other, 
a portrait of the donor, Martin Van Nieuirenhovt;, Burijnviastfr of 
Bruges in 1497. With regard to the last it appears to as, so far 
as technical qnalities go, in colour, modelling, richness of tone and 
brilliancy, the finest of Memliuc's works. Inferior to the portraits 
ofJfan Arnoulpliin and kia Wife, now in the National Gallery, 
by John Van Eyck, in respect to solidity and inefTable finish, 
there is more of freedom in the NieuwenhoTe portrait than in any 
other picture of the time; few at any time have surpassed it in this 
matter. On a table in the centre of the room stands the famous 
shrine of Saint Ursula. On the wall is a triptych representing the 
Depoeition of our Saviour, with the donor, Adrian Beins, and six 
sainta in the wings. Also a portrait of Catherine Moreal, styled 
the Sibt/l Zambeth ,- six works in all. 

Of the first of these let ns write that it presents the Virgin 
robed as a queen, but not crowned, seated on a throne and bearing 
the naked Child upon her knee ; behind her is the high baldaqnin 
of cloth of gold ; two angels bold the crown of heaven over her head ; 
a wingless angel, robed in white, kneels in front and holds the Book 
of Wisdom ; he has the Flemish tjpe of face, handsome enough, 
but peculiar. She turns a leaf of the book. On the right of this 
group is Saint Catherine, towards whom Christ bends, and places 
the ring of espousal on her outstretched finger ; she is half kneel- 
ing, half sitting. The action of the saint is charmingly naive; 
bride-like and yet reverent, her figure is altogether perfectly lovely, 
Behind her is a little angel clad in cloth of gold and playing on a 
regal or portable organ, so commonly seen in Italian pictures of 
this character. In its exquisite grace, this figure is worthy of any 
painter ; it is a personation of melody of the most wonderful kind, 
and seems palpitating with a soft delight that strangely infects the 
spectator. Behind stands St. John the Baptist, with a thoughtful, 
happy expression, leading his lamb ; and, on the other side, St. 
John the Evangelist,* having the chalice, and the serpent issuing 



* This modi] of depicting the Evangelist is common iu sacred art ; a legend 
grew up, aa such things mostly did, with the vulgar, from a pictorial allusion to 
the answer of Christ to tlie mother of John when she asked high places at the 
table in henven for him and James. Our Lord said, " Ye shall indeeil drink 
of mj cup." The legeud sprung from the symbol was to tlie effect tliat soma 
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from it, in his hand ; a noble face and grave attitude. In tlie fore- 
ground ia Saint Barbara, dresaed in a green robe, and with the 
high-pointed frontal of the fifteenth century. She holds a hook and 
reads from it with an expression which is marvellonsly faithful to 
nature and singulurlj mild and sweet, having withal a look of 
elevation and gpirituahty which is infinitely higher in art than 
the simply faithful and pathetic beauty of John Van Eyck's women, 
while it is less austere than his brother's holy faces. Saint 
Catherine's robe is brocaded, of black and gold ; she has a vest of 
delicate white fur, and, beneath this, a bodice of brilliant erimaon. 
In the background are pillars, the carved capitals of which represent 
the vision of Zaoharias, and scenes in the early life of the Baptist. 
In the distance is a landscape with figures ; the subjects are the 
Baptist preaching, praying, distinguishing and baptizing Christ, itc' 
On the left wing of this triptych appears St. John at Patmos, 
with the Apocalj-ptic signs, and the vision of the crystal sphere. 
On the right wing ia represented the decollation of the Baptist ; 
the head of the aaiut is placed on a charger, held by the maid of 
Herodiaa. The figure of the last is a triumphant study of ex- 
pression; she turns away from her ghastly load, the weight of which 
is told by her action, with a shudder of the most natural order. 
The executioner ia full of vigour.! Behind, arc other subjects from 
the life of John. On the outside of the wings appear striking 



one attempted to pnison the EvangeliHt in the Eucharistie chalice, but the 
potion failed of effect, and its evil power took the form of a serpent or dragon, 
that crawled forUi whDe tliu Iraitor fell dead at the foot of the aJtar. 

• Aa from Memlinc's point of view the whole of tlie scene before us is 
mjEtien] aiid never had n reality other than ns a symbol of intense interest in 
ilB application to linman life, there whs no incongmily obEervahle by him, nor 
by onrselvee if we will hut give time and think, in the appearance of cnirent 
coBtumea and incidenta in a picture which was directed to his own ns well as 
any former or future period of time. Hence, before these holy and lovely 
countenances, aereiie and unaffectedly graoefiil figures, no one feels starlled by 
the brocadea, tav. gold, homed head-dressea, nor even by the presence of John 
Floreins, bursar of St. John's, and donor of this picture, who appenrs twice, 
once in the exercise of his duty, in gauging barrels that have been landed on 
the quay at Bruges. The bursar eould tAe his Christian faith into tlte exer- 
cise of his business, nor would forget everything but gold in labouring. 

-f Among the many extraordiaary legends which gathered about the life of 
St. John the Baptist, none is so startUng as that which avers that Herodias was 
in love with him, and that her husbfuid.iu order to remove the object of her affection, 
caused SL John to be decapitated, and that thehead was brought her on adiah. 
When she bewailed her loss, and sought to kiss IJie dead tipa, they blew ont bo 
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portraits of some male and female ofGcers of the hospital, kneeling, 
and having their holy patrons behind them. The whole picture, 
although the reetorer's effacing fingers have been reiy active upon 
it, looks what it is — an admirable worlc of the highest art. It is 
five feet seven and a half inches in height, and of the same breadth 
in the central composition ; the wings are two feet b^vcd inches and 
a quarter wide. 

The shrine of St. Urania contains an arm of the saint, bat is more 
in repute with us on account of the pictures on its exterior than 
for anything that might have been deposited in it in 1489 by Iha 
bishop of Tournay. It is of the ordinary high-roofed, house-like 
-form of shrines, of wood, mounted in metal, and two feet ten 
inches liigh, three feet long, and thirteen inches from side to side. 
On its sides are sis subjects from the life of St, Ursula and her 
attendant virgins, whose legendarj- number of eleven thousand the 
artist has wisely reduced ; the ends of the chest are decorated respec- 
tively with pictures of the Virgin and Clilld, and a figure of a gigantic 
St. Ursula, sheltering young maidens beneath her muntle. They 
huddle about her form with expressions scarcely to be seen equalled 
in Art elsewhere, so wonderfully subtle ai'e their varieties, and so 
dehcate are the differences between face and face, and figure and 
figure. On each side of the sloping roof are three medallions, con- 
taining on one side in tlie central medallion, which is the largest, 
the saint seated in heaven, and receiving the cronn from the bands 
of the First Person of the Trinity ; Christ seated by her side, the 
Holy Ghost hovering above in the form of a dove ; while the larger 
medallion on the other side of the roof, contains the saint in heaven 
with her companions — nine of the sweetest faces and most ex- 



strong a brealli. thnt she was si^tit floating in the aJr. and haa never eince Bet 
foot on eartli. At dawn, and wliile the cocks crow, it is said, she reposes on 
the bmncheB of oak-trees. The fiinner \mTi of this outmgeoua legend gives a 
key not often saspected to the intentiou of certain painters, who have dualt 
■with the Decollation by giving a woeful expression to Herodias. She is 
farther said to have carried off the head, and buried it in her palace -garden, 
having pierced the tongue with a bodkin from her hair, lest it should again 
rebuke her forain. Every one knows tliat Herodias became a sort of Hecata 
in medieval imaginations, t^iat witches assembled rotind her at midnight, and 
invoked her aid for evil things. After Herod's disgrace, he and Herodias wen 
banished to Lyons, where they died miserably. Salome, the laltatrii^. as the 
Italians style her, slipped ouice and, fttliing through, had her liead chopped 
off so that it rolled along crying ont. 
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quisite figures that ever paiiiter wrought. The four smaller 
medallions of the roof contain single figures of young angels, 
playing respectively on the regal, violin, lute, and dulcimer. In 
the larger medallion, of the saint in heaven with her companions, 
and at the end of the ch^sse, she holds au arrow, the instrument of 
her martyrdom. Nothing can exceed the beauty, delicacy, brightness, 
variety, and above all, the tender flower-like chastity of the saints 
in all the pictures ; nothing can bo conceived more varied than 
their attitudes, more exquisite than the painting of their dresses, 
and those — armour and robea — of the persecutors. About the angels 
music never seems to fail ; winged, they are Hke " birds of God." 

The subjects of Memlinc'fl pictures on the shrine belong to the 
legend of the saint whose bones it contains. With regard to the 
extraordinary number of her companions, which has been assumed 
to be incredible, many eiforts have been mode to reduce it to a 
" practicable" amount. Eleven is the favourite number, and one 
needlessly ingenious critic has reduced it to onr,—& damsel 
astonishingly designated Undecimilla, who, as he says, not only 
accompanied the virgin-saint of Brittany in all her journeys, and 
perished with her, but has shared the honour which was her due 
among eleven thousand sisters in imaginai-j' martyrdom. The 
account given by those who are determined not to believe in the 
host of maids is to the effect that an early writer (Herman of 
Cologne), 922, mistook in an ancient MS. the abbreviations XI. M.V., 
i.e., eleven martyr viru'tng. Sot nndecimillut firgities, — "or eleven 
thousand virgins." Ursula was the daughter of Theoiiotus, king 
of Brittany, and his wife Daria, who were both Christians, and 
had educated their child with the utmost affection, and in the true 
faith. She understood not only all the Christian doctrines, but 
much science, history, and poetry. Beautiful and holy, she gave 
her parents but a single cause for regret, — she rejected matrimony, 
notwithstanding that many suitors presented themselves. Unde- 
terred by their fate, Conon, the pagan prince of Britain, cast 
loving eyes on the princess, with whom, had she been an ordinary 
woman, his chance of success would have been excellent, because he 
was not only famous for courage, but one of the handsomest men 
of his time. His father, king Agrippinus, anxious to obtain a 
suitable bride for Couon, sent ambassadors to Theonotus, who 
demanded the hand of the princess. Now Agrippinus was a for- 
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midable lord, whom no one liked to displease ; his demand, 
therefore, caaeed mach perplexity to the prince of Brittany, who 
feared that Ursula would not be more tractable in this than in 
previous cases of the same sort. While he sat pondering what 
conid he done, Ursula, who was divinely inspired with knowledge 
of the difficult purport of the ambaBsadors' visit, entered her 
father's chamber, and addressed him thus, — "Distress not thyself, 
my father ! I will reply to these gentlemen in the manner which 
is meet." Theonotus, who was accustomed to rely on the wisdom 
of his daughter, was particularly glad to bo relieved of the difBculty, 
and gladly consented that she should receive the ambassadors when 
they came to his council- chamber, on the morrow. They came 
and found Ursula seated on a throne by the side of her father. 
She addressed them with iierfect grac« and case, saying, " Sirs, 
thank my good lord the king of Britain for me, and the noble 
gentleman, his son, whose proffered affection I shall treasure, and 
will vow never to accept that of another. Three things, however, 
must be given to me in exchange for the love he asks. Ten noble 
virgins of England he must grant to me as damsels of honour : on 
each of these, and on myself, a thousand maidens must wait. Three 
years he must allow me in honour of my virginity, so that I may 
visit the shrines of many saints ; and all his court must become 
Christians — and then I wiU wed his son." One thinks these 
conditions rather stringent, but the English king was so fascinated 
by the account given of Ursula by his messengers, that he acceded 
to them ; had himself, son, court and all, baptized, and ordered 
the eleven thousand virgins to be got together. It is said, they 
came all glorious in gold and silver vestments, and were sent with 
the utmost care, as became their dignity and virtues, to Brittany. 
Ursola assembled them in the meadows outside her father's city, 
and spoke so sweetly about the true faith that several among 
them who were not already Christians were baptized in tlie 
brook which ran before her seat. Ursula next said to the British 
prince that her pilgrimage was now to be begun, and that he 
must come into Brittany and help her father in the government of 
that kingdom, while she journeyed with the virginal band from 
shrine to shrine and sought the blessing of the saints and of God — 
especially in the most holy city of Rome. " If I come not back, 
good my lord and prince, my inheritance is thine." She and the 
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glorious eleven thonsand set sail in ships that had no sailors on 
board of them, but whose paths across the oceao the loving angels 
Bmoothcd, while the virgins steered and worked the sails as if they 
had been born at sea. Divine Providence led them, not by the 
shortest roate to Rome, but to the month of the Rhine, and up 
that river until they reached the wonderful city of Cologne, where 
they landed for repose, and in order to visit the shrines of the 
three kings who came to the birth-manger of our Lord, and are 
called Caspar, King of Tarsus ; Melchior, the negro King of 
Nubia ; and Balthasar, King of Seba. At Cologne, an angel 
appeared in a vision to Ursula, and said that the eleven thousand 
and she would reach Rome, and on returning attain crowns of 
martyrdom in the city of the three kings. Thankful forthe promise 
of glory, the princess informed her companions, whereupon they, 
with eleven thousand and one sweet voices, sang a song of praise to 
the Lord. Memlinc's first subject represents the covey of holy 
ladies landing at Cologne, and gives us the princess in the act of 
stepping from her hai-que to the quay, where a damsel, whom we take 
to belong to the city, receives her. Another lady is standing by 
the side, who holds a casket containing the relics and precious things 
which were brought from Brittany. Some of the faces in this little 
picture justify the fame of Memlinc by their sweetness and tender 
beauty as well as by the innocent surprise they exhibit at what is 
before them of the strange city. Several of the virgins who have 
already landed are proceeding through the fortified gate of Cologne 
in order to accomplish the object of their visit at the shrine of the 
three kings. Upon tho walla appear many towers, and beyond them 
the rich spires of tho cathedral. After leaving Cologne, the angel- 
wafted ships went on until they came to Basle, wliere the river 
ceased to be navigable, and this admirable freight was compelled to 
land in order to cross the Alps on foot. This discmharkatiou 
supplies the second subject which is painted on the ckdsae; its 
composition is. however, totally distinct from that of the first 
picture, althongh it again allows Ursula in the act of landing. The 
city of Basle is represented in the background, together with the 
Alps and the road that winds along their sides. Upon this road, 
Memlinc has shown some of the virgins in the act of ascending the 
mountains ; thus we are led to the third subject. The second 
picture is as brilliant and tender in its colouring as it is possible 
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to conceive, aiid uot less channmg tliiui the first in the variety and 
dehcacy of its expretiBions. 

Preceded by six angels, who bridged the torrcots and pitched 
tents for the virgins, these holy ladies travelled onwards until they 
reached Rome, where St. Peter and St. Paul are buried. How 
Pope Cyriacus and his clergj' came out to meet them is shown in 
Memlinc's third picture, where Ursula and her companions are 
seen in the act of kneeling to receive the blessing of the holy 
father. The beauty of some of the faces in this painting ia quite 
indescribable, nor is their variety less astonishing, or the indi- 
viduality which the artist has so happilj given to many of them. 
With respect to the last-named quality, which is one of the most 
subtle characteristics of Art, the picture seems inexhaustible; tho 
charmed spectator may sit in front of it for hours while 
endeavouring to surmise the little history which ho feels sure is 
attached to each holy and lovely face. In nothing are these works 
more distinct from commonplace artistic representations than in 
resi)ect to the innocence which isao wonderfully depicted oneachface; 
the virgins are marveUously unconscious of possessing loveliness and 
piety, Wlien looking at a saint as pictured by Mnrillo, Ouido, or 
finbens, one of the last things we find in their faces is this peculiar 
anconsciouancBS, this exquisite naivete of the aoul ; the Madonnas 
of Raphael also, however charminp they may be, fall, with but one 
or two exceptions, nearly as far short of the unconsciousness of 
Memlinc's virgins, as they do of that awful spirituality which 
characterizes the mother of our Lord as imagined by the great early 
Italian masters. The countenances of some of the Pope's atten- 
dants in the picture before us claim honour for Memlinc which ia 
hardly less great than that which ia due on account of the virgins 
of whom we have just written ; e.g., that of the deacon who bears the 
cross is unsurpassed by anything of its kind we know. We are 
not speaking here of expression alone but of actual execution alao ; 
these little gems are as perfect in modelling, and brightly true in 
colour, aa those of any painter, let his school be what it may. 

While Ursula and her companions were performing the Rbine- 
vrard journey to the Eternal City, the prince of Britain and many 
noble companions — moved by love for Christ and admiration of the 
Bweet travellers, a curious mixture of feehnga about which the 
legend is subtly expressive^had undertaken a pilgrimage on their 
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own account, and reached Rome by the sea-route; thus the two 
parties met on the banks of the Tiber, and the second part of the 
subject of the third picture is accounted for, wherein wc see a 
number of British youths receiving baptism by immersion from 
certain monks. The next (fourth) panel has for its subject the re- 
embarkation at Basle, at which city, by traversiug the Alps a second 
time, the virgins arrived again. Cyriacus and the prince accom- 
panied the couToy notwithstanding the advice and wicked sneers of 
many who pointed out the impropriety of such a proceeding, and 
refused to see in the expedition anything that was innocent. His 
hohness, a cardinal, and a bishop, disregarded these malicious 
expressions, and, accordingly, we have them before ns in the barques. 
The virgins are in a knot by themselves, some at prayer. Etiiereus 
— such was the name the prince- bridegroom of Ursula, received at 
the hands of C}Tiacu8 in exchange for his British one — appears not 
in this picture, but does so in the next, which represents the 
martyrdom. Wliile the pilgi'ims were in Kome, two great heathen 
captains, who always oppressed Cyriacus, were angry that so many 
maidens should go about Europe unharmed, and ivrotc to the king 
of the Huns, who was then besieging Cologne, that if he did not 
destroy them as thoy passed that city they would marn,' and produce 
Christian children ; or, if they remained single, would probably 
convert the whole of Germany. On getting these letters, which 
also requested him to have Cyriacus slain, the terrible Hunnish 
king stationed his best archers in the green meadows that are nbove 
Cologne and by the river side, and gave them orders to let nothing 
pass alive. This was hardly doue, ere ships which bore the holy 
convoy came in sight, having on board not only the virgins, but the 
priests, the pope, and Ethereus. Being very much astonished at 
the immense number of beautiful ladies thus coming before them, 
the archers at first hesitated to act as tliey were bidden; having 
recovered themselves, however, they shot with might and main, and 
as the ships came near the bank some of the cruellest soldiers 
jumped on board, and then stabbed Ethereus, so that be fell dead, 
a martyr, in the arms of Ursuhi.* This appears in the fifth picture 



• The Htory of St. Ursula has been related in many ways, and mony dates 
liaTe been given to it, AD. 38H is given by Geoil'rey of Monmoiith bb Uie 
true period of the martyrdom; lie saya that her father was king of Cornwall, 
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before us, where also is tbe attack on the other voyagers ; two 
archers are aiming their arrows at the virgins in the boat. After 
slaying the whole eleven thousand, the Pagans took Ursula ont of 
the ship unhurt, because they were awed by tbe manner in which 
she exhorted her friends to die as became noble Christian virgins. 
They did so, and the army of martyrs was much augmented on 
that day. The king of the pagans was so much moved by Ursula's 
beauty and glorious appearance that he said be would marry her 
himself. High in wrath, tbe princess defied him ; this so exas- 
perated the ruffian that he drew thi-ee ai-rows from bis belt, and as 
she stood there before his tent and among his soldiers, shot her 
to death. Memlinc has represented this final incident with wonder- 
ful pathos. The saint, fair and boly, stands before the Hun ; 
although her eyes, and with them her mind, seemed fixed on the 
promised crown and seat in beaven^as depicted in the medallions 
before described — yet the frail human body shrinks before the 
coming arrow, bo that one shoulder is gently raised and one hand 
Bpread to protect her breast. 

Memlinc 'fl other works in the Hospital of St. John need not 
detain us after we have considered the great triptych and the shrine. 
It is less necessary to linger before that picture which is nest in 
importance to these, i.e., the triptj'ch of the "Adoration of the 
Magi," because the Arundel Society has recently published excellent 
chromo- lithographic copies from the five paintings which are com- 
prised in it. The face of St. Adrian and the colouring of tbe figure 
of St. Barbara, in the " Descent from the Cross," are admirable, and 
should not bo overlooked among the many exquisite productions of 
the great Flemish artist whose works we are considering. In the 
"Adoration of the Magi," above referred to, there appears a face on 



brother and snpceasoc of Caradnc. Sigebcrt of Cologiie gives llie period as 
4A3. However thiemiLy be. it is certain that at Cologae there slill stands a 
fine Romanesque churdi. built in tlie twelfth centurj npon a fonndation seven 
hundred' years older, and almost en lire] v lined with bonea, which ara attributed 
to the annj of virgins. In the Golden Chamber of this church are about 
IflO reliquaries, some of ancient date and great beantj, of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, and fourteentii centuries. In honour of llie sainl. who is patroness 
of maidens desiring a holj life, the Order of UrsuUnea was instituted Ju 163T, 
and classed under the Augustinian rule in IS'i. The day a! llie company is 
October 21st. Copies in chroma -Uthogiaph 7 from the pictures illastrating the 
legend of the saint, which are preserved in this church, have been pablisbed 
by Mr. Kellerkoven, with text by M. Dotton, IBao, royal Ito. 
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the left, aa if looldng into the chamber, which is said to be a 
portrait of Momlinc himself : the tradition which tells ua this 18 
not improhahle. Among other commendable pictures in the 
Council -chamber is a capital triptych, by Van Vest, representing the 
"Descent from the Cross; " on the outer sidea are two fine por- 
traits of sisters of the Hospital of St. John. 

In Bruges the student will not omit to see the Palais de Justice, 
which comprises portions of the ancient palace of the counts of 
Flanders. This editice originally stood Iwtween the Hotel de Ville 
and St. Douat's Church, so that the counts could pass on either 
hand to the one or the other, and by traversing the former gain 
access to the Chapel of the Holy Blood. The Palais de Justice is 
chiefly remarkable now-a-days for containing in the Council-room a 
picturesque chimney-piece, carved to commemorate the Peace of 
Cambray, 1629, hy Glosencamp, Easch, and De Smet, Over the 
shelf is a nearly life-si/.o statue of Charles V. holding the orb and 
sword, as if claiming the right to rule. The cai-ving extends all 
along one side of the room ; on the left of Charles's statue appear 
those of Maiy of Burgundy and Maximilian, his paternal grand- 
parents ; and on the right Ferdinand and Isabella of Castile and 
Arragon. who held the same relatiouship to him on the mother's 
side. The whole is further enriched with medallions, armorials, 
flowers, pilasters, and other decorations in the fashion of the time 
in which it was produced. Beneath is represented the etory of 
Susanna, a common subject in municipal council chambers, carved 
in white marble hy G. De Beangrant of Mechhn. The whole is a 
striking production, one of the best of its period. 

The exterior of this edifice is picturesque if seen from the other 
side of the curiously black, stinking, and almost stagnant Canal de 
Mabriers, whence its red-brick toitrelles, high gables and windows 
(c. 1620) are quaint enough. St. Donat's Church went at the 
French Revolution; its site contains a statue of Mcmlinc, sur- 
rounded by trees. Li this church took place the atrocious murder 
of Count Charles I. of Flanders, March 2nd, 1127, a man of most 
holy life and a great remitter of taxes.* The provocation for this 



• Count Cliarlea could liardly have (liBlinpuislied liimself in this caparity 
« Ulan (Ud his relative Edward Uie Confessor, as we learn from Roger de 
I " it befell king Edward 



Hoveden (Annals, lOUU). This chrojiicler tells i 
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crime was Count Charles's anwise interference with trade iu Bruges, 
by ordering all the granaries to be opened, wherein, there being a 
scarcity, the merchants had stored up com in hope of profit. 
Exasperated by this, and refused justice when they demanded it, 
the provost of St. Donat's, chauceilor of Flanders, and some of the 
injured, associated with many others who were discoulented, and 
came upon the Count while at the veiy foot of the altar, in the act 
of reciting the fourth penitential psalm ; or, as some say, while 
extending his hand in olmsgiying to a poor widow. He was killed 
more suddenly and with even greater violence than befel Thomas 
k Beckett, forty-one years later. After the murder the conspirators 
proceeded to the house of Thesnaid — ehtitelain of Bourbourg, com- 
panion of the Count, whom they hud also slain — in order that they 



thnt.onttcertainday, lie was taken, liisqueen. and Earl Harold, into his treasure 
chamber at Westminster." 

This was Uie very chamber now slnnding, tliat. long after the Confesaora 
tinte. " was plundered so strangely of about two milUons modem money." when 
the abbot and forty-eight of Ids monks were Bi^nt to the Tower on suspicion. 
While we keep the Confessor waiting at its door, the tale of tliis robbery may be 
told 1 it is indirectly connected witli Bruges. The cliief thief declared that he 
had been fined at Bruges for the king's (Edward I.) debts, and itiat while 
endeavouring to recover his money in the courla at Westminster, he found out 
the way ■■ into the treasure-chamber of our lord the king " and robbed it, 
Dudeterred by the sight of those human skins of furmer would-be robbers, 
which were attached to the door. Neitlier these, nor memory of what the 
Confessor saw there, warned the plunderer. 

Now let tlie Confessor, the queen, and Earl Harold enter. "They went in 
Older to see the treasure which, unknown to the king, Iiad been collected in 
order that the king might " on the day of the nativity of our Lord purchase 
clolbea for his Eoldien and servants," Having entered the treasury, the king 
beheld the devil sealed upon the money, upon which the Idug said to him, 
" What dost thou do here ? " Whereto tlie devil answered, " I am keeping 
guard over my money." Upon this the king said to him, " I conjure thee by 
the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, to tell me how this money is 
thine ! " To this Salan replied, " Because it has been unjustly obtained out of 
the substance of the poor." No one saw the devil but the king, although they 
heard him speak ; be, however, believed Satan, und commauded the money to 
be restored to those fhim whom it bad been taken. Let us think how conduct 
of this sort would disgust a modeiTi Chancellor of the Exchequer. One 
wonders wby Uie Confessor did not shut Uie devil up, as St. Evroult served him 
in the great oven at Echnufour. an act which much dismayed the women of that 
village when they brought bread to bake. (See I'iMii* VI. U.) St. Evroult 
delivered them from perplexity and, as it would appear, actually used the heat 
of the fiend's person to bake the loaves. This was turning Satan tu account 
with a vengeance. For the history of the robbery at Wostminslcr. see Mr. - 
Burtt's appendix to "Gleanings from Weslniiualer Abbi-v," J. H, and J. 
Parker, IMua. 
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might kill bis children ; but while on the way there tbey learnt that 
Thesuard was still living, so they returned and effcctnally finished 
tbe bloody work ; tbey dragged the ebiitelaiu by the feet from the 
church, down tbe steps, and flung bim into tbe open street. This 
fate brought the Count the bououi' of sainthood and the title of 
Charles tbe Good, Martyr.* It was while coming out of tbis 
cburcb of St. Douat, tliat Matilda, daughter of Count Baldwin V. 
was met by William tbe Bastard of Normandy, afterwards conijueroi" 
of England, then greatly irritated by tbe long delay of bis snit for 
her band. It seems that this delay was caused quite as much by 
tbe knowledge of the lady's father that William's position was 
questionable, as by tbe obstacles which were interposed by tbe pope 
in granting her divorce from Gerbod, Advocate of St. Berlin's. 
William probably thought the lady herself bnng back, so, after 
short remonstrances and complaints, he actually shook her by tbe 
shoulders, and it is said, ultimately rolled tbe young countess in 
the mud. 

No city in Europe contains more antiquities which are intimately 
connected with its municipal importance than Bruges. A large 
book might be WTitten about tbcm ; indeed, large books have 
been so devoted. Here, however, we must content ourselves with 
indicating the most important, in addition to those already referred 
to. These are the Hotel de Ville, built by Count Louis de Maele, 
1377, originally decorated by statues of counts of Flanders, which, 
December 30, 1792, were burnt by tbe revolutionists at tbe. foot of 
tbe Belfry. In the Hotel de Ville is tbe ancient Council-chamber, 
with its original coloured decorations, carvings, etc. The exterior, 
baring been badly restored, is not worth noticing. In the Academy 
of Painting is a noble picture by J. Van Eyck, representing tbe 



* TLis extraordiunry affair was mixed up wiUi polilicB and muDii-ipal 
interests. Count Charles had not unlj quarrejled nith his onii clioncellor, but 
was ut enmity wiOi Clemence of Durgtuidy. dowager, widow of Hubert of 
Jcnuuilem, and mother of i) aid win- a-Ia- U ache, hiB prcducesAor. She sup- 
ported a pretender to tbe county in Uiu person of William de I>oo, Vioomte 
ul' Yprea. issue of a daughter of Philip of Flanders, broUier of Hubert the 
Frisoa, aa hariug a better claim than that of Charles, which was derived 
through tlie right of his motliCT, Adele of Ftnnders. daughter of Robert the 
Frison, marriud to St, Canute of Denmark, of whom wo lieard before at 
JeroBalem. It is curious that Charles's latlier should have been munlercd 
ondtir circnmstancea resembling those of his own death nt Bruges. Ills 
bones are in the Churoli of St, Sauvour in this citj-. 
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Virgin and Child with St. Donat and the donor, George van der 
Poele, canon of St. Donat's (whence this picture Game hero), with 
his patron, St. George ; also St. Christopher, with Christ on hia 
shoulders in the central panel of a triptych, with SS. Benedict and 
Giles, and on the wings, the donor, his wife and family, with 89. 
Adrian and Barbara ; on the outside, SS. John the Baptist and 
George, by Memlinc, one of his finest works, though damaged by 
the "restorer." Here are pictures by Pourbua, Van Oost, and 
Gerard David, — the Baptism of Christ by the last is a very 
interesting work, sometimes attributed to Roger Van der Weyden. 
The Church of Notre Dame was built by St. Boniface, rebuilt by 
St. Charles of Flanders, c. 1120, and enlarged about fifty years 
later. It has a gigantic brick tower two hundred and thirty-six 
feet in height, upon which Is placed a very beautiful spire, also of 
brick, rising to four hundred and twenty-two feet ; the spire, at 
about two-thirds of its elevatioD, pierces a coronet of stone, the 
whole beautifully proportioned ; within, the structure, like Chichester 
Cathedral, exhibits a nave and four aisles. The nave and the 
aisles immediately adjoining it were rebuilt in 1180, those beyond 
at the end of the fifteenth century. The jiillars of the nave have 
fine and characteristic capitals ; they are marred by the stupid 
figures of saints which have been stuck against them and strapped 
there by iron bands, together with their ngly rococo canopies. 
The arches of the south aisle are Komasesque. The whole of the 
nave above the triforium is of seventeenth-century work and bad. 
The crossing is grand in its efiect and cnrioua, composed of 
differing styles of architecture. The church is two hundred and 
forty feet long, and one hundred and sixty feet wide. There is a 
marble group of the Virgin and Child, attributed, very ridiculously, 
to Michael Augelo ; the face of the Vii^in is foolish in conception, 
and badly wrought ; that of Christ is better. The draperies through- 
out are preposteronely sculptured. In a side chapel is the noble 
brass monument of Mary of Burgundy, who died March 22, 1482, 
aged twenty-five. This tomb was finished in 1502, and shows the 
princess reclining with two dogs at her feet; her face is very gentle- 
looking, although eshibiting thickish hpB ; the nose is very clearly 
cut, the brow guod ; the hair has been plucked from the front to 
make the forehead seem high; her hands are clasped together. 
The monument of Charles the Bold, which stands beside that of 
k2 
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his daughter,* was not execated nntil 1558, and' hy order of Philip 
the Second, by J, Jongehncxs and J. Aerts, from the dcsignB of 
M. Gheeraerds. It represents the duke in full armour hut that 
the head is bare ; the helmet is at his feet, ^'hich rest on s. Hon. 
The hands are bare, the gauntlets are on the side opposite to the 
helmet. The coronet of Mary is arclied in, and on her head ; that 
of Charles is open, like a cap of maintenance. On the sides of 
both monuments are genealogical trees, showing tho descent of the 
dead. The tomb of Mary is hy a great deal the finest piece of 
workmanship, and really an admirable example of its kind.t 

The Cathedral of St. Sauveur was founded by St. Eloy, 646. It 
is cruciform. The choir and tower date from the twelfth century 
(118G) ; thu parts between these were, after a fire, rebuilt in 1358 : 
the chapels of the ambulatory are works of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries {1483— 1626)- This is the oldest brick building 
in Belgium, and a very elegant structure, showing some good parts 
in both architectural and picturesque qualities, among which tho 
chevet and choir-roof are remarkable ; the east end has well-fonued 
windows and a triforium arcade ; there is no real triforium passage, 

" Here ie the epitaph of Cliarles tho Bold : — 

Cy gist ti'CH hniitt. tres puiasunt et inB-gnoniiiie prince Ch»i'lcs Due de 
Boiu^. de LatJir<rcke, de jtmbant, de IjcnilKiiirt;, de Lnxeubourg. et de 
GueldreB; Contc da Flandrea, d'Artois, de Boora°" rfllflUn, et de Hanau, 
de Holland, de Zeeland, de Namur ct de Ztitphen ; Marquis du Sainct Empire : 
SeigneuT de Friee, de Saliss. et de Maiioes ; lequelle estaut /rrandement doue 
de force Constance et magnaniinile prospera lungtenips en hamtes eutreprinses 
batailleB et victoirea tant a Montlikri en Normandie en Arthois en Lie^e que 
aoltrepart: jnaque a ce que fortnne lui toumant lo doz lopreKBA la iiuict ilea 
roja 1470. devant Nancy. Fut depuia par Ie tres haut, tres puissant et trea 
victorienx prince Charles, cmpereur des Koniains Y"' de co nom, eon petit 
neveu herilier de son nom victoires et seimiorieB transport^ a Bruges ou Is 
roi Philippe de Cn«til1e, Leon. Arragoii, Navarre, etc.. fila dndivt einpereur 
Charles la faict, mettre on ce tombcau du uoto de sa fille et unique heritiere 
Marie, fcmme et espouse de tres hault et tres puissant prince Maximilien 
archiduc d'Austrico dcpuis roi emperenr des Rotuaius— priuns Dieu pour eon 
aine. Amon. 

Tlie &ce of Charlea is coarse : though bold it is rough, and exactly such as 
one would attribute to liim : tliere is about the expression a sort of crude 
pride, which, iu o meaner man, would be insolence, 

f Durinff the re^olutiou in the last centuiy these tombs were hidden by the 
beadle and sub-almotier of this church iu the house of the latter, who got into 
trouble by means of this act, for wliieh. however, he was rewaixled by 
Napoleon I. we believe. The remains of Charles were primarily inleried itt 
Nancy, next at St. Donat's, Bniges. lastly in this chiu'ch, lfiC«. His bonisa 
and those of hia daughter, says Mr. Wcalc, lie scattered about tlie vault beneath 
the choir hero. 
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bat a series of beantiful crisped kncets. The jub6 and high altar 
are hideous. Some of the tracery in the north clerestory is good. 
The processional path behind the chevet and inside the five chapels 
of the choir is a very noble one. In the Chapel of the Sacrament 
18 a Mater Dolorosa, painted on a gold ground, which, whether or 
not rightly ascribed to John Van Eyck, is wonderful in its expres- 
sion of intense grief ; the long snffering rendered by the forms of 
the month, which are, ho to say. set in sorrow, and tromulons with 
woe, would honour any muster. The altar-piece by Ponrbus, in the 
Chapel of the Sacrament, a triptych of the Last Supper, is good of 
its kind, and shows the influence of Venetian Art. The oak stalls 
in the choir are admirably carved (c. 1477), and they show artizans 
at work ; among them aro a sculptor, a writer on a long scroll, a 
tiler, and "wasted labour" — two fellows with their feet planted 
together and puUing in Tain against each other. The carvings here 
are of three periods, the above are the earliest and best, although 
some couchant lions on the elbows of tho stalls are excellent. A 
fine brass eagle in the choir is dated 1605. The oak screen to the 
Chapel of the Cordwainers (1470) is very good; in front lies a 
alab, having a boot incised upon it, and dated 1380. The brasses 
contained in this church are hardly to he surpassed in interest ; 
among them we find those of Walter Copmau, burgess ; a 
" Death," 1387 ; Martin de Visels and his wife, 1453, a very noble 
example ; Jacques Schelewaerts, 1483, doctor of theology ; Walter 
de Baet, canon of this church, 1510: in the churchwardens' room 
an ancient crook which is attributed to St. Malo, 565, and formed of 
ivory bound by strips of gilt copper ; also a small crook of Limoges 
enamel, a work of the twelfth century, and showing St. Valfirie 
delivering her head to St. Martial of Limoges ; a questionable tonic 
of St. Bridget, which is said to be of the sixth centurj' ; several 
M8S. of the fifteenth centnry ; a leaden plate taken from the tomb 
of Gnnhilda, daughter of Earl Godwin, sister of Harold, who found 
refuge in Bruges, and died 1087 ; she left some jewels to the 
Chapter of St. Donat's (which were sold in 1389), and was hnried 
in the cloister of St, Donat. When that church was destroyed tho 
plate was found in the tomb and deposited here. The Church of St. 
Jacques is well worth seeing on account of its fine cylindrical piers 
(c. 1460,) and tho brasses in the chapels of St. Anne and the Cross, 
two of which are palimpsests. 
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Tho reader will have seen that the people of Bruges were aever 
very respectful to their CountB, and that Bometimes they had good 
reasons for locklug them up, and did not fear to do so however 
mnch they might have suffered from the hloodthirstinesa of these 
lords when the latter were released. Prohably few Counts of 
Flanders were moro popular at Bruges then Baldwin the Ninth, 
who was styled of Coustantinople. NeverthelesB it was by no 
means in his honour that the people assembled one day in the 
streets here and shouted, " See! See! there is the Count who 
•married the devil! " The children ran after Lis horse's footsteps 
with this cry, while the rude men laughed and the women grinned 
spitefully. The Count had no peace with this shout, so he went to 
Ghent, but was similarly saluted in that city. Now the occasion 
of this extraordinary cry was aa follows — bo the people said to those 
who enquired : — Baldwin had refused to maiTy Beatrice of France, 
who was one of the most beautiful princesses of her time in Chris- 
tendom, although his people desired that he should liave heirs in 
order to carry on the succession, and they did not see how that was 
to be accomplished without matrimony. The Count, it appears, 
thought more of hunting than of a wife, so the Tjord resolved that 
he should be punished accordingly, as you will see. Leaving the 
king of France at Arras, Baldwin rode slowly homewai'ds until he 
reached his own forest of Ardennes, then thickly inhabited by game 
of unusual size, and especially by wild boars of wonderful strength 
and audacity. Amved, he set all his attendants to work, caused 
the huntsmen's horns to be blown, and got together several hundred 
men who were hound to sen*e him in the forest as in the field. 
After a day's unfortunate hunting, Baldwin was left almost alono 
when he came upon a black boar of great strength. This creature 
outwitted and outran the doga, killed some of them, and wounded 
one of the hunters so severely as to exasperate the Count, where- 
upon be swore by St. Donat's relics never to return until the beast 
was dead. Onwards went the boar and after him the Count, so that 
they wore soon alone in that part of the thicket where nothing was 
heard but the voices of the birds. Baldwin's horse failed bim, hut 
he still followed the game on foot until the beast turned at bay in a 
deep nook among rocks, where, after a struggle, it was killed by a 
stroke of the javelin. Baldwin cut off the monstrous head of the 
beast — as they always do in hunting the wild boar— after which. 
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being very hot, he sat down to rest and cool bim&clf in the eh&dow 
of a beech that grew beside an oak and had stren-n the ground for 
many years with leaves that were red, yellow, or brown, according 
to the time they had lain on the earth. 

The Count aoon fell thinking, partly of the hoar, partly of 
Beatrice of Franc*, so that he hardly heard the soft steps of a 
palfrey which, bearing a lady on its back, came along through the 
forest. When the lady was near to him, Baldwin looked up and saw 
that she was the most beautiful but strange-looking maiden Ma 
eyes had seen. Uprising from his seat the Count addressed her 
and said, " Lady, you are welcome to me ! " and bent his head in 
com'tesy. To this she returned his own salutation, at first silently, 
but when he asked why she came there alone, replied in a low and 
sweet voice, " It is the will of God that I do so. My father is an 
eastern king and desired to wed me to a man I did not love ; then 
I vowed to God, the God of heaven, that I would many no one bnt 
the richest Count in Cbiistendom, so I came from my father's 
kingdom with many servants, but I have since sent them all back, 
lest they should carry me to mj father again, and I am going on 
antil I meet the Count of Flanders, the noblest lord in all the 



At this the Count, who began to love the lady, so beautiful was 
she, was much delighted, and said in reply, "Fair damsel, I am 
the Count of Flanders whom you seek, and the richest Count under 
heaven, for no fewer than fourteen Counts sene mo in war, aud 
several wait upon my table-: I will, if it please yon, take you to 
wife." So enamoured was Baldwin, and so ardently were his eyes 
bent upon the lady's face, that he saw no other thing, otherwise he 
would have known that all could not be right in this matter, for the 
enormous black boar had disappeared, bead aud all, and there was 
not even any blood upon the grass where the lady's pall'rey stood. 
She answered to him again that she would marry him if he proved 
really what be said. He asked her name and that of her father, to 
which she replied, " My name is Helius, but my father's name I 
must not tell, lest he should seek me again." With this the evil 
spirit had full possession of Baldwin, and he set his born to his 
mouth and blew so loud a recall that it was heard for miles through 
the woods, and even where the miners were at woik on the banks of 
the Meuse. Then there came to him Henry, Count of Valen- 
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ciennes, Walter of St. Omer, and many more, who askod what 
sport he had had. Not removing his eyes from the face of sweet 
Helius, Baldwin replied that he had found the most beautiful 
dnmael, whom God had sent bira, and whom be meant, as she 
agreed, to marry. The Lord of Valenciennea demurred to this, 
saying he did not deny her beauty, but it would be well to learu her 
parentage, and whether she might not be had without marriage. This 
pious suggeBtiou the Conut of Flanders rejected, and they set off 
homewards through the woods, and so onwards until they came to 
Camhray, where, with a great deal of spleudoar. the lady and the 
Count were married. But the people marvelled that no ono came 
to inquire for the lady, beautiful as she was, and richly dressed. 
In nine months Helius bore a daughter, who was baptized by the 
name of Jane ; and, in dno time, another daughter, who was 
christened Margaret.* Now Helius, as the people saw, would never 
attend the elevation of the Host at mass, but always left before the 
hell was rung ; and, she was hated, because they attrihnted to her 
the many taxes they had to pay. Many years passed and they still 
complained. 

There was a great feast at Wynandael at Easter, 1188 ; this was 
given by Helius and Baldwin, and to it came no end of lords and 
nobles, knights and great folks, but among them was a pilgrim 
from the east who had brought news of the discomfiture of the 
emperor of Constantinople, and told how the Sultan of Sura was 
besieging that city with one hundred thousand Saracens. Aft«r he 
had related this story he asked the Count to let him have food at 
the lords' table, to which Baldwin, in honour of one who had 
travelled so far, assented, and ordered all things needful to be 
placed — so that the pilgrim, who was more than a hundred years 
old, was soon busily eating. Anon, however, Helius entered with 
a train of ladies, and sat by the side of Baldwin at the end of the 
high table ; she was as beautiful as ever, although it was fourteen 
years since the adventure in the forest. When the pilgrim saw her 
he trembled and stopped eating, while even the Countess grew 



* These were the true names of Hald«-in'a daughters. The former miirried 
Femnu or Portuaal and, afterwards. Tlioinas uf Savoy; she in called the 
Countess Jane, died V243, and is hurled at Murquettes. Margaret was 
moUiur of WiUiam da Dompiorre, see befure. 
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deatUy pale at aiglit of Lim ; ftnd, turning to the Count, begged that 
the man might be dismisaed, becaaee he knew, she said, eo many 
wiles, and was ho cunningly wicked that no one could tell what evil 
he might do. But the Count would not believe her, and going to 
the pilgrim bade him eat freely; or, if he would, say what put him 
in fright. Upon this the old man got up and conjured the people 
who were about not to leave the hall nor fear that which might 
happen. He then turned to the Countess Helius and said, 
" Devil.' thou who Jillest the body of this woman, lUpart from it; 
but, ere thou gaest, tell us, in the name of Christ, who drove thee out 
of Paradise, and by the everlasting might of God, why thou earnest 
here and hast tempted the Count of Flanders into sin ? Then go 
and do no harm .'" 

Helius, moved by the adjuration and paUid in every feature, said, 
" I am one of the devils whom God cast out of Paradise, because 
of pride. We bate the happiness of men, and try to delude them 
in every way. This Count was too proud to marry the king of 
France's daughter, bo I, seeing that Le might be made to perish, 
entered into the body of a maiden of the East who had died, 
although she was the fairest under the sun. This body lay alone in 
the chamber and there was no soul in it, because the soul had gone 
to its destination as God appointed it to do, so I raised it up and 
have inhabited it for fourteen years, and tormented the Count and 
all over whom he had authority, aud I should have done more to 
hiTi but that I had not power, because he crossed himself whenever 
he lay down and whenever he got np. His daughters are baptized, 
and I have no hold upon them. Accordingly I shall now take this 
body to its grave in the east countr}'." So she vanished through a 
window of the hall and was never heard of any more.* 



' Some of Ihe learned commentators on the history of Flanders remark 
that tbore can be no truth in this story, because the Count married Maij of 
Champtwie, daughter of Henry le Large, and Mary uf France, daughter of 
Louis V'll. Our learned friend does uot tell ua whose was the malicious brain 
which adapted tills picturesque and characteristic version of the story of 
Lamia to a Flemish political end. With regard to the names of tiie daughters 
of IleUuB we have already BhoBH the portion of truth the story contains ; it is 
also remarkable that Mary of Champagne did go to the east, and died there 
before her husband. Tieck founded one of his stories on this legend. There 
is a version of it in Tliorpe's "Netherlandish Traditions." Luinley, 1M2. 
Baldwin was not the only noble of whom something Bimilar is rented ; a 
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The cry against Baldwin romaiued, and the story goes on to say 
it was on this account that be went to the east, where, beyond all 
doubt, his life ended most rennarkably. He is one of the lost tillers; 
like king Sebastian of Portugal, he went away and returned no 
more, nor &om a battle-field did any message come of the lost 
Count. As in Sebastian's case, so in that of ISaldwin, a pretender 
appeared in hia name and disturbed bis subjects. Baldwin was one 
of those lords who, moved by the eloquence of Foulques of Neuilly, 
took the Cross as one of the leaders of tbo Fifth Cruaade ; his wife 
Mary, who was sister of Tbibault, Count of Champagne, another of 
the most famous eutbuaiasts, did likewise. The family of Cham- 
pagne were crusaders for generations; the father of Mary and 
Thibault had been distiuguislied in the second ex{>edition; their 
elder brother was king of Jernaalem. Such a union, independently 
of bis own ancestral fever, led Baldwin to assume the Cross in St. 
Donat's Church at Brnges. Before the expedition started, be was 
appointed one of the six deputies who secured the assistance of the 
Venetians. Henry Dandolo was Doge ; of him they obtained 
transport, on conditions which did honour to the business-like 
notions of the Republic, Turning aside from the Holy Land, the 
soldiers of the Cross captured Zara for the Venetians, and after- 
wards Constantinople on behalf of Prince Alexius, whose father, 
Isaac Angelas, was supplanted and imprisoned there by his 
uncle. In the presence of Dandolo the "crusaders" — as they 
continued to style themselves — captured the city. Quarrels, 
plunder, and a second siege, followed these events ; three con- 
flagrations of the moat extensive sort, ruthless wreckage, sacrilege 
and destruction of countless works of art, * left Constantinople an 



certain Count of Aujoii, il I'liLntac<^Det — wliose name, for obvious reasons, one 
does not mention — htul the sajne bad lut^k, and lost both liis ohUdren when 
their mother took to flight ; she tucked them under her anus and disappeBred 
towards Monnt Taurus. Temporarv pnssesaiou bj Satan wna not unconuDon 
in Uie Middle Ages ; see tlii" story tuld by Vitalis tit Hcr^-e, Count of Tours, 
and liis y-ila. from whose bmlii'h ni. Marti]ij expelled a. double devil. [Ord. Fit. 
ii. 17.) Satanic paramours ivi're even more common, nad no doubt waa 
entertnitted of tlie poaaibility of ofl'spving in such unions. Caliban ia on 
example of the last. 

' These included the bronze charioteers of the Hippodrome, the Jano of 
SomoB — BO gigantic that it took eight oxen to drag away the head only Iram 
among the fragments when they were cast down, and tlie equestrian Bellerophon 
on FegBsus, to wliicb the rapid-flo^ving ignorance of a few ogea had already 
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empire almost dcTastated for Baldwin to mle when they placed 
him on the throne. He naled hut a Fhort time. The Bulgarians 
came against him ; they met before Adrianople ; in a terrible battle 
he was overpowered and taken prisoner, and coufincd, it is said, in 
the fortress of Terranova : and was never heard of again. A legend 
avera that the wife of his conqueror fell in love with Baldwin, and 
proposed to facilitate his escape on condition that he would marrj 
her ; the Emperor-Count rejected this, not only because he had a 
wife living but for religious reasons. Upon this sue accused him to 
her husband, and Baldwin was slain, so they say, at a banquet, and 
his body cast out upon the rocks at the foot of the castle. It is certain 



{pven the name of Joshaa commanding t]i« sun to stand slUI. if indeed the 
pioua frand of the lovers of Art had not christened the statue os B protection 
D^Binat fannticB. Tlic enormous Hercules of Lj-sippua. originallv from 
Tarentiun. and secondttrily from the Itnman Capitol ; tlie famous Ass and 
its driver, WToni^t for Augustus to commeinorBte the victory of Actium ; 
the She-wolf of Jiome — probably tliat wliich Virgil celebrated — the Sphinx, 
Crocodile, Mitn fi};hting Willi the Lion. £lephaut, Scylla : the wonderful 
eagle bearing off a serpent, said to have been wrought by the magic arta of 
Apollonius — a testimony to its eflectivenesa : the Helen, whose bean^, as 
Nioetas has averred, ought to have moved the couquerors to mercy and to 
love; the Paris; these, and countless otlier works of art. were turned into 
mere bronze, and coined to pay troops unsaliBted by Ilie plunder of Con- 
Btantinople. The only great work in metal whic!li escaped was tlie famous 
triple DroDze Serpent of the Hippodrome, which is mentioned by Herodolos 
himself as standing by ApoUo's Altar at Delplii, and bearing the golden tripod 
dedicated to the god from the spoils of Platea (B.C 47it). This inestimable 
relic was mentioned by Thucydides, and stood at Delphi until Constonline 
took it to Byzantinm, where it remained safe through many siegeB till 
Mahomet II. broke one of the jaws with his mace ; two hundred yeara later. 
the Polish ambasaador's servants wrenched away the head. Mr. Newton, of 
the British Museum, recently found the lower folds of the creature still tn situ, 
and inscribed upon them the very names of cities referred to by Herodotus 
and Thucydides as so written. Baldwin retained for himself the Crown of 
Thorns, and gave Phihp Augustus a large piece of the true Cross, which, by 
Bome wondeml eiercise of faitli. was believed to have escaped capture W 
Saladinat Tiberius, The horses of St. Mark's, Venice, were parts of the spoiL 
The Golden Dragon was given to the Bnigeois. as before noted, from among 
the spoils of tliia memorable plundering, which was more destructive of 
antique art than other acts of barbarism. The conduct of tliese so-called 
Crusaders aetually justified the reproach tliat Uiey look the Cross for the sake 
of pillage. It is to be remembered that their antagonists were Christiana. 
Even the poasessiou of so prodipous a relic as tlie Croi™ of Thorns did not 
secure tho Latin Empire of Constantinople against a swift decay, Henry, 
Count of Namur. brother of Baldwin, succeeded him, and Peter de Courtenay, 
lUnbard de Courtenay, John de Bricnne. and Baldwin II.. came in turn, and 
the empire ended. The Crown was pledged to the Venetians, and redeemed 
by St, Louis, who built La Saintt ChapdU, in Fans, for its reception. 
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that a year later the Pope sent an embassy to the Bulgarian king 
seeking for Baldwin, and got for answer nothing more decisive than 
a declaration that Baldwin was not alive. The people of Flanders 
refused to believe the story, so that when, some twenty years after- 
wards, a man appeared averring that he was their lost Count, they 
gladly followed and obeyed him. Being defeated in battle, the 
impostor, by order of the Countess Jane, Baldwin's daughter, was 
hung, with an old dog on each side of him. 



THE HOTEL DE TILLE, BRUSSELS. 



a RUSSELS is a moilem city compared with Toarnay, 
Gheut, Louvain, and other Belgian towns. It waa a 
favourite residence of Charles II., Duke of Lower 
Lorraine. It was not until 1040 that the place was 
thoroughly and efficiently fortified ; some portions of the walls 
then erected still exist, Louvain was capital of Brabant until 
1598, altbough Brussels had been, as is uot uncommon, the real 
centre of the province. It has a history similar to those of other 
towns of the Low Countries during the Middle Ages, and bad 
alternately good and eril masters, but, on the whole, suffered less 
in respect to sieges than some others, its neighbours. Fernitn, of 
Portngal, husband of the Countess Jane, daughter of Baldwin of 
Constantinople, besieged the place in 1213. After John the Third 
had been buried in the Abbey of ViUers, as we have seen, Brabant 
passed to Wenceslaus of Luxembourg, but was claimed by the never- 
resting Louis Maele, who, within sight of Brussels, defeated his 
rival in 1356, and took possession of the place. He vacated it soon 
after, and the Duke erected a further lino of fortifications which 
secured Brussels for a time," The Duke of Alva left his bloody 

• These were finiBhed iu 137B. The only exisljnc portion is a noble round 
ton'er. called tlic Porte de Hal. now c^ontaiuin;; one ol ihii most interesting ciil- 
lections of antiqiiilJeB and works uf ait we know. Here are monumental 
brasaes. enamelled und incised ; LinioRes enamels, both earl; and lat« ; Fnuiconiau 
reUquaries, shrines, pyxes, seals of individuals itecnta). and those of nonostJe 
houses, abbejB, and towns ; monumental sculpttire.alained glass— some of wliioU 
ia of good quality — and man; works in yellow stain, tapesEry. biass-work; Ora- 
dt Flandre pots, Flemish, German, and Venetian glass of various periods, 
faience*. luajolioa, Palissj ware, Ac.; a very liue collection of armour and 
weapons, including severnl ancient and curious attempts at improved con- 
stmction. — t. g., experimental revolviug and breech -loading hre-arms, with 
barrels turning on pivots, and chambers that are movable on hinges ; many 
swords of beautiful desigu and sujierb metal, glaives, pointless executioners' 
Bwords with very broad blades ; Spanish, English, French, and German 
weapons: Aiiatic armour of mail, and mixed mdl nud plate : arms and armour 
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mark upon the capital of Brabant in a raauner more signiil than 
elBewhore. On the spot where the group of statues stands above a 
fountain, and facing the Town Hall, is the view of the Grande Place 
(which faces p. 144 of this book}. Here the Counts Egmont 
and Home were beheaded, June 5th, 1568. Alva saw the act 
from a window in the Maison ilu Koi, which ia the house imme- 
diately behind the statues, and to which access is gained by the flight 
of steps where we see the woman talking to her child. Egmont was 
conned in a room on the second floor of this house during the night 
before his execution ; here he wrote his Inst letter to Philip II, The 
statues represent the victims. This act symbolizes many atrocities 
committed in Brussels by Alva ; the city suffered hardly less by the 
hands of the Gueux, but with rare fortune it slejit again, until the 
French, under Louis XIV. and Marshal Villeroy, bombarded it so 
unmercifully that four thousand bouses were ruined, and many 
churches destroyed (1695). The siege did little for the assailant. 
Within the sixty years last passed, Brussels has more then quad- 
rupled its inhabitants. 

With regard to the Hotel de Ville, M. Schayes, the best authority 
on the subject, tells us that its foundations wore laid in 1401, or 
1402. The right wing of the front before us, — i. e., the half of the 
fagade which is nearest the spectator in our view, extending from 
the tower to the Rue de I'Etuve, and the return fa(;ade in that 
street, were first erected. Later editions to these formed a quad- 
rangle, such as we saw at Bruges behind the belfry, but of larger 
dimensions than the capital of West Flanders can show. Thus the 
edifice remained until 1444, when the "jonghe kccrvan Siirlot — " 
afterwards Charles the Bold, son of Philip the Good, who had come 
into possession of Brabant by the marriage of his grandfather, 
Phihp le Hardi, to Margaret of Brabant, daughter of Duke John 
IV. — on the 4th of March, laid the foundations of the west wing 



of northetn Indian tribes : Saracenic and German mail ; German. I-'rcncli. and 
EngliHh annoar, black, engraved, gilded and fluted ; Spanisli horse armour ; a 
Botnan milUariuiH of tlie third century, marked with Belgian distances, dis- 
covered at Tongres in 1817 : a twelfth -century font of brasa from Tirlemoat; 
on ivoiy shrine ; tapeRtiy embroidered by Margaret of AnBtria. 1503 (daughter 
of Maximilian eaur iTamer, aunt of Charles v., and Governess of the IvOW 
Countries) ; the crndlc of carved wood which was used by Charles V.; tlie bow, 
and mantle of red feathers, of Montezuma, Kent to Eurojie by Fernando Cortez, 
15m 
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whicli adjoins the spire. The name of the original architect is 
nnknown. but, what is unusual in Gothic buildings, that of the 
designer of the helfry has surrived, — it was Jean Van Ruysbroeck ; 
this portion of the structure was completed in 1454. Roger Van 
der Weyden was a great friend of Van Rujsbroeck, and probably it 
was by his influence that the painters got comnuBsions to decorate 
the interior of the Hotel de Ville with four large pictures. Some 
very curious particnlara are known concerning the arrangementB 
between the authorities of Brussels, aud Roger, their Eirtist ; he had 
the privilege of wearing his cloak over the right ahoulder, and that 
cloak, which was a perquisite, was of finer cloth than that given to 
the architect. One of the subjects Van der Weyden painted 
illustrated the course of justice by the legend of Erkenibald, a judge 
of Brussels in the eleventh century, who played the part of Brutus 
and slew his own ton. The wiug of the Hotel de Ville which is in 
the Rue Tcte d'Or was not began until some time after the above- 
mentioned portions, and not completed until the end of the fifteenth 
century. That side of the open square witliin which is parallel to 
the front before us was erected in the sixteenth century, and, having 
been wrecked in Villeroy's bombardment, was reconstructed between 
1706 and 1717. In the quadrangle are two fountains ; this portion 
of the edifice has been restored in a barbarous psetw/o -classic style. 
Tlie beautiful spire of the Belfiy of Brussels is by far the most 
elegant and complete of its kind in Belgium, and deserves in Van 
Ruysbroeck's honour the applause of so many as have seen it. 
"Monument inimilabte," as M. De Canmont says with regard to 
it ; it has few equals anywhere. The minaret is forty feet higher 
than that of the Belfry at Bruges, and, being three hundred and 
thirty feet in height, is five feet loftier than the vane of the Victoria 
Tower at Westminster ; it is also incomparably more graceful, and 
a nobler work of art than Sir C. Barry's by no means elegant, grave, 
or well-proportioned tower, where enormous bulk and huge masses 
of material, together with infinite ornaments, have failed to produce 
the impression they might he expected to do. The Belfry at 
Brussels has been recently restored with much success, so as to 
present the original appearance of the building; on its summit is a 
group of St. Michael the Archaugi-!, patioii of the city, vanquishing 
Satan. This was made in 1454, measures thirteen feet in height, 
and is composed of copper gilt, but so light in its construction as to 
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servo for a vane, A foolish tradition, common in like cases to this, 
avera that the architect hang himself from the tower because, when 
it was finished, he discovered it not to bo in the centre of tho 
faqade. One may say that if Van Enysbroeck did not discoTer thia 
before the time stated, he deserved to be bang. He was, however, 
living about thirty years after the spire was tinished. The arcade 
at the foot of the faqade hfis its caps, on the side removed from us, 
decorated with humorous carvings ; the gaUery above the other 
arcade is styled the Grande Br&llqiie, and was used for proclama- 
tions. Opening to this balcony is the Council Chamber, so 
famous in the history of Brabant ; here also is the Salle du Christ, 
or great Municipal Hall. In the roof of the ancient portion of the 
facade aa'e thirty-aeven dormer windows. The reader will observe 
that all the windows of the front, except the lower range of the old 
wing, are square -beaded, and enclosed by bold pointed arches ; thus 
the often objected difficulty of adapting flat ceilings to pointed 
arches is obviated with fine effect, both as regards form, and light 
and shade, and so that great richness of surface is priiduced. The 
dormers in the left wing of the fa<;ade are of course fewer in number 
than those on the other wing. It will be observed that the angle 
turret cuts the most distant windows in half. In the interior of 
this edifice are many pictures and tapestries ; of the latter is a set 
which represents Clovia'a victory of Tolbliac, his marriage ^ith 
Clotildis, etc., wrought after designs by Lebrun. The tympan over 
the principal entrance, at the loot of the Belfiy, is carved ftdth 
figures of SS. Michael, George, Christopher, and Sebastian. Upon 
the gates is some chiselled iron-work, which, although late, is 
admirable in execution ; it comprises a bold bracket, bearing a 
group of St. Michael conquering Satan, The chambers of the 
Hotel de Ville have been " restored " out of all ancientuesa. 

No Grande Place in Europe equals that of Brussels in quaint 
and picturesque houses. Besides the Hotel de Ville, which occupies 
a large portion of its western side, and the Maison du Eoi, or Brood- 
huia {Bread House) of which we have spoken, it contains the houses 
of the Brewers' Guild, with a statue of Charles of Lorraine on the 
apex of its faijade, — an outlandish decoration to English eyes: 
the tailora, butchers, and archers, have their Guild-houses here. 
The Maison du Eoi was erected from the designs of Anthony Kelder- 
mans, architect to Charles V., 1515 — 1525. In the niche which 
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decorates ita front la a statae of the Virgin, placed there to 
commemoratfl the cessation of a terrible pestilence which dovaHtat«d 
the city in 1625. The relief does not seem to have been so effectnal 
as might have been hoped, for iu 1627, another bardlj less severe 
pest followed. The lower parts of Bmssels have been subject to 
dreadful attacks of this kind. Isabella, who placed this statue, was 
soon afterwards reduced to pledge her diamonds in the Mont de 
Pi^te, BO atrenaous were the assaults of the Statholder, Frederic 
Henry. 

The houses on the north aide of the Grande Place, which face ua 
in the photograph, were built near the end of the seventeenth 
century, and are remarkable examples of their kind. Notice one 
which, with its balconies, saggeats the steru of an old -fashioned 
man of war ; this is the second from the Hotel de Ville. On the 
Grande Place, iu 1428, a great tournament was held by Duke Philip, 
which lasted for three days, when the Duke of Burgundy was enter- 
tained by his cousin and the city of Brussels, and there were between 
" seven and eight score helmets in the market-place, and crowds of 
ladies and damsels richly dressed in the fashions of the country ; 
the sword was won by the Lord de G'^y." * The chronicler tells na 
that when the Duke of Burgundy returned into Flanders a few days 
after this, the weather was very severe, with frost and snow. Such 
accompaniments are not common in our idea of tonmaments. 

The picture gallerj' at Brussels contains many admirable works ; 
1, — The wings of the triptych, by Hubert and John Van Eyck, in 
the Church of St. Bavon, Ghent; 2, — the " Adoration of the Magi," 
by John Van Eyck ; 3, — Head of a woman weeping, by Eoger Van 
der Weyden, and others by George Van der Weyden ; 4, — A bishop 
preaching, by Memlinc ; 5, — " Christ at the house of Simon the 
Pharisee," by Jan de Maubeuge ; 6, — " The Virgin and Child," by 
Quentiu Mastys ; 7, 8, 9, — Portraits of Queens Elizabeth and 
Mary, and King Edward TV. of England, of unknown authorship ; 
10,— Portrait of Sir T. More, by Holbein. Ten paintings by Rubens; 
also many by Vandyke, Breughel, De Heem, Van der Heist, 
Buysdacl. Giorgione, Tintoretto, Veronese, and a huge collection of 
unmitigated rubbish. Of modem paintings none will interest the 
student so much as M. Leys' " Re-establishment of Roman Catholic 
* Munstrekt, Buok ii, 6i. 
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Worship at Antwerp." The public library contains many MSS., 
printed books, and illumiuatioDS of great interest. Behind the 
Hotel de Ville ia a fountain which is surmounted by the Man- 
nekenpis, a statue by J. de Qucsnoy, which baa had the extraordinary 
fate to be carried away by almost every conqueror of the city, and 
as often returned to its original place here. There exists a super- 
stition among natives of BruBsels that no conqueror will long 
retain this quaint figure. The history of the Mannelctti justifies 
the legend ; he has been stolen liy the people of Antwerp, by the 
English after the battle of Fontenoy, by the French under Louis 
XV., by the English again at a later period, and, we believe, by the 
Dutch. Each time ho has come hack to his old place here, 
where he possesses many honours, and even some estates. Louis 
XV. made him a knight of St. Louis; Charles V., the Elector of 
Bavaria, and Peter the Great, pensioned him, so that he has not 
only a servant to look after his person, but legal officers who ad- 
minister his estate. Long may they enjoy their offices, and long 
may the figure remain in Brussels ! Another fountain in the 
Marchi au Cherbon, styled le Crackeur, is the second remarkable 
work of the kind in this city, which contains twenty-nine in all. 



TBE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND ST. GUDULE, 
BRUSSELS. 



^ HE situation of this famous church presented advantages 
which its architects did not neglect. Placed od the side 
of a hill, and nearly in the middle of the city, its noble twin 
towers of the west end have great hnpressiveness, and are 
aided in their effect by the doable flight of steps and platforms from 
which they arise. Of late the exterior of this edifice has been cleared 
from those encroacbiug houses, which, as vi-ith other Belgian and 
French chnrches, did so much to mar its design. Notwithstanding 
the opinions of many, and a certain evident picturesqueness which 
accrues to ancient buildings of this class from the clustering of 
quaint habitations against their walls, and even between their 
buttresses, it appears to us absurd to deny that, in general, the gain 
is great when these dangerous parasites are knocked off. It, doubt- 
less, is tme that the medieval designers did not intend their great 
intramural works to be seen surrounded by vast spaces, but it is 
equally plain that such incrustations as we see on neaily all con- 
tinental churches were not contemplated by architects and founders. 
In fact the avidity of the ecclesiastical authorities in those countries 
has been the cause of many noble baildings being smothered in 
this manner, and afterwards destroyed by fire. The improvement 
which has been effected by clearing the exterior of the church before 
us is unquestionably great. 

By means of the double flight of steps at its west end, this church 
has what classic buildings never lacked,^!, e., podiiiit, or base ; 
they now return in two flights, but originally had but one slope 
&om each side of the fai;ade, the effect of which could hardly have 
been so happy as that of the present double flight, which rises 
in thirty-six stairs and two landings. Some authorities have pre- 
l2 
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anmed that the towera, which are 223 feet in height, finished 1518, 
were originally crowned with spires ; there appears to be no 
evidence in favour of this idea, hut, as M. Schayes says, it is 
prohahle that they were united by a large flat arch of estreme 
boldness. If so they resembled in this respect the towers of the 
Church of Notre Dame at Mantes. In front of each tower is a door- 
way, opening to the aisles within, and, in the centre of the fatjade, 
a double doorway (1518) opens to the nave; all four of these are 
surmounted by lancet arches, the latter two ai'e coiipled, and have 
above them a rayonnant window ; the front is finished by a gable with 
a beautiful parapet. If ever the west front of Westminster Abbey 
is relieved of its uncouth additions, here is a model which, if the 
, elements are properly adapted to the style of that edifice, might 
supply what we are bound to believe Wren intended when he 
exercised his fine feeling for the picturesque upon such wretched 
materials and incongruous decorations. The south side of St. 
Gudule is strikingly picturesque by means of its range of chapels, 
which with their acute gables, line the aide of the edifice, and en- 
rich, with the happiest effect, the lofty church to which they are 
attached. Each chapel has a gable with crocketted mouldings of 
elegant character; bold flying buttresses, with well-designed pin- 
oacles and little gargoyles, add to the design. The whole of this 
view of the church gains by the rich Flamboyant pierced parapet on 
the wall-plats of the nave, and the enormous expanse of the high- 
pitched roof, whereon the eye falls with pleasure and finds repose. 
This portion was finished at a comparatively late period, but in 
pursuance probably to an earlier design. The front of the south 
end of the transept {c. 1273) is rather poor, notwithstanding that it 
has a good porch attached to it, dated 1499. The other end of the 
transept was completed at the same time as the towers, 1518, The 
west windows of the choir, and the gravely designed buttresses 
between them, give great efifect to this part of the church (c. 1273), 
which is severe and fine ; the ti'acery in the windows is of richer 
character and later date, but good of its kind. The exterior of the 
east end proper is extremely beautiful, and would be more so but 
for the hideous little chapel of St. Mary Magdalene (1673), which 
unhappily protrudes from its extremity. Here are double flying 
buttresses, crocketted, standing over the roofs of the radiating 
obapels; the buttresses themselves of this port are surmounted 
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by picturosque little tabernacles, or tomb-canopies, which resemble 
80 many models of a tomb. These are quite new, and probably of 
the original form. The canopy, or pyramid of tracery, which sur- 
mount the beads of the windows, hero pierce the parapet, which is 
comparatively low, and wrought with quatrefoila. There is much 
good pierced work on the exterior of this edifice. The immense 
lateral chapels of the choir, before alluded to, are late additions ; 
that on the north, which is dedicated to St.SacrementdesMiracleg,* 
displays enormous windows containing, we are sorry to say, much 
bod stained glass. The chapel on the south aide of the choir is 
dedicated to Our Lady of DeUverance, and was completed in 1653 ; 
this displays some good painted glass of its kind, executed by Van 
Thielden and Baer, of Antwerp, about 1656. 

The interior of St. Gudule is wonderfully effective, unspoilt by 
the common jub6 or rococo altar-piece. The rkecet is a fine 
Gothic work of the best period (c. 1273). The triforium is com- 
pletely developed ; that part which is above the choir is remarkable 
on account of exhibiting something like plat«-tracery in the head 
of each opening of the coupled arches ; the shafts which divide the 
last are thick and rather clumsy, but not unhandsome ; the apse 
is five-sided. The piers, except on oue side of the transept, are 
cylindrical; those of the nave are degraded in architectural 
character, by statues of the Apostles placed against them and, un- 
fortunately, of larger size than common ; the caps of the pillars are 
decorated with knots of oak-leaves in two rows, backed by a sort of 
trellis, and are very elegant. The abaci are octangular, the bases arc 
unusually low — probably because the floor has been raised, so as to bide 
a portion of them. The mouldings of the nave arcade are very simple, 
and do not project beyond the face of the wall. The vaulting shafts, 
which are clustered and have caps and bases, rest on the abaci of 
the piers. The triforium of the nave is rather clumsy, although 
of Decorated construction ; it is without carving of any sort, 
and formed by a range of simple, narrow lancets. The clerestory 

* So dedicated to coininemorBte thq miracuIoitB transactiona which followed 
tbetlieft by a Jew of three wafers of the Host, which were deposited here about 
13H0, The Blory ia very Hhocking, whether we tate the point of view which 
is proper to the received character of tlie wafers, — that which pertains to the 
transoctioQ in general.^or a merely humane one, which concerns itself with 
the wretched Jews, who ware, whether guilty or not, burnt alive. The stoiy ia 
illustrated by the stained glass of the chapel windows. 
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comprisea six lights with rich and Taried Geometrical heads {those 
before db are reHtorations, of tracery. This part dates from c. 1518. 
The south end of the transept and port of that on the north, are 
coeval in date with the choir (1:^73.) The remainder of the soath 
end appears to have been built at the same time as the nave. The 
bases of the vaulting in the nave are richer than is usual in 
Belgium ; the roof dates from 1518. 

In the choir ambulatory we find Romanesque windows (c. 1170). 
The mass of this portion, which ia very fine indeed, dates from a 
century later. The arcade of the choir has three openings only; 
the arches of the chevet, or extreme east end of the choir, are 
transitional and almost semi-circular ; the Bomanesque parts 
appear to belong to the building of Duke Henry of Lorraine. The 
church was founded by Lambert, Count of Louvain, in 1047, when 
the rehcs of St. Gudule were brought here." 

* St. Gudule. to irhont, cnujointly with St. Michael, this magmficent church 
IB dedicated, is one of the lunkieat of sainta in tliat respect, and would be 
oUierwise rather ohscnre amoiif; the Bainta. She was grand-niece of Pepin 
of Louden, daughter of St, Amolberga. and educated b; St, Gertrude, her 
god-mother, at Nivelles. She had a habit of rising early in the morning to 
prayers. Une day the lantern which her moid carried before her on the 
road to church went out by the dcdng of Salun, and was miraculously rehghted 
at hei prayers. She died 713. 
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THE HUTEL DE VILLE AT LODVAIN. 



{j OUTAIN is one of the oMest towns in the Low Conntriea. 

Some say that Juliua Ciesar founded it, othera declare 
a temple of Mars having stood here during the 

reigns of the late emperors. The fact probably ia that 
the Emperor Arnould having built a castle here, to oppose the 
Normans, and check their incursions in the country of Lower 
Lorraine, gave to it the title of the Cffisars' Castle, bo that it 
was the Germanic rather than the Roman Cffisar to whom the 
origin of the place is due. This emperor, in 891, defeated the 
Kormans who were intrenched here, under their duke Godfrey, 
and enlarged their camp so as to make that a place of defence 
which had, ere then, served for the contrary purpose. Thus 
tlie tradition is accounted for which gives to Luuvain a Roman 
origin. The first Count of Louvaiu whose name is known to ua 
died in 985; in 1165 the town was encircled with walls, having 
forty towers upon them. Long before that time, the Counts had 
BO extended their power, that the whole neighbouring country 
obeyed them ; the title of Duke of Lower Lorraine waa given to 
Godfrey the Firet, in 1106. The place, like others in this country, 
was famous for its manufactures of woollens, to which it owed its 
prosperity, and in some degree, no doubt, its decay. The weavers 
qaarrelled with their counts, their magistrates, with each other, and 
were ultimately expelled. The castle, which had been for centuries 
the chief seat of the dukes, was, after the middle of the eleventh 
century, neglected by them in preference for Brussela as a residence, 
a choice not hard to be accounted for, when we consider the salu- 
brity of the latter place. In this castle, duke Henry the First 
was asBsssinated in 1038,' another good reason for the removal of 
his auccesBors. Three centuries and a half later Loui-ain con- 



• Of thiB castle a small part still exists near the Mechlin gale of the town, 
a quarter of Louvaiu wliielt repays a vi^lt lo the enortiKma earthworks it 
eihibita. Here resided Edward the Fixst of Eogland, ia 13SS. 



tained more than two hundred thouBand peraons, so it conld oot be 
said to depend greatly on the presence of its lords. 

The university of Louvain, which soon become famoua throughoat 
Europe, was founded by John the Fourth, laat duke of Brabant, in 
1426 ; and about a hundred and fifty yeara later than thiB, i.e., in 
1578, more than forty-four thouaaud persons died of the plague in 
Louvain. Gramaye tolls us that in the civil wars of the sisteenth 
century, about three thousand three hundred houses were burnt 
here. Among many famoua students at the university, probably 
none is better known, or on the whole more highly esteemed, than 
Erasmus, who lived and laboured here during the seven years 
which preceded 1522. In one of his fits of grumbling, thia giant 
of erutlition and able thinker declared it was better for a man to 
cultivate a garden than literature ; he did not, because of his 
grumbliDg, cease to labour. Charles V. was another noteworthy 
pupil of Louvain, where he waa under the charge of Adrian 
Boyens (Pope Adrian VI.) Francis Baudoin, the famous civilian, 
was educated here, Duke John the Fourth conceded to tlio university 
the ancient Halle dea Drapiers of this town, a building which was 
never finished, because the weavers to whom it belonged were ex- 
pelled from the city. It is still two hundred feet long and fifty 
feet in width, and, although the ancient poiiJon is merely a ground 
floor, still impresses one by its great size. An iuBcription on one 
of its angles gives the names of the architects as Jean Stevens, 
Amould Hore, and Gort Raes, together with the date 1317* as 
that of the foundation. It remained unused for more than a 
century, and is said to have been almost in ruins when appropriated 
to its present use; The university still exists, but can hardly be 
Baid to flourish ; in its prime, forty-six colleges and about six 
thousand students were attached to this institution. 

The Hotel de VJlle, which is probably the most richly decorated 
edifice of its class in the world, was begun on the Thursday 
after Easter, 1448, and finished in 1463. Although it is said to 
have cost no more than 32,786 florins, this building is exuberant 
of tourelles, canopies, statues, brackets, tracery, dormers, and other 
quaint ornaments proper to the style, which we cannot but feci it 
illustrates rather extravagantly. Recent researches have given the 

• SchayeH, Part II. 
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name of Mftttbew Aa Imjtats as lliat off the architect ; he was a 
pnpil of S. Tan YomL The interior ns finished in 1467. 
Althoogh so ri«h, it is profaabfy the naaUest bmlding of its class 
in any of the chief towns of the Low Countries; the dimensions are 
one hundred and thirteen feet long, forty-one feet wide, and serenty- 
three feet in bei^t to the parapeL Unfoitanately, time, which 
spares nothing, was pecnliaiiy effective on the elaborate details of 
this building, so that a few yean since it was taken in hand and 
restored at a vast expense. This operation, never wholly satis- 
factory, has sufficed to preserve for os the general appearance of the 
stmctnre, and has not been entirely misciuevoaB to tbe architectural 
details : the earrings, however, have, as might be expected, not 
been so fortunate ; they are not now either so full of spirit in design, 
or of traly admirable execotion as of old : this is attested by the 
ancient fragments preserved in the building. Tbe new work is 
hard and Uney. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the variely of the carringB 
on this facade ; the brackets bearing the Btatnes are decorated with 
sabjects from the Old and New Testaments, which are arranged in 
chronological order, and begin at the lower stage and are con- 
tinned in each tier from left to right. It appears that the niches, 
of which there are two bandred and eighty-two, were never ontil 
now filled with statnea ; tbe series of those works, as we observe 
in the photograph, ia not yet complete ; scnlptures with this des- 
tination are still in hand. How much they yield of beauty to the 
&ont may be seen by comparing the end of tbe Hotel de Ville, 
where no statues are, nith tbe ii-ont, which exhibits a large 
number. Those in the lower tier represent Qaentin Mastys, 
Pope Adrian VI., Stuerbout, Erasmus, Justus Lipsius, De Layens 
the architect, Pope Martin V., Elzevir the printer, and others. 
Not only the carving, but the sis tonrellea, tbe parapets, gargoyles, 
and almost all the architectonic works on this exterior, have been 
replaced. The ancient scnlptiireB display a great deal of that 
humour or nd»oet4 which characterizes works of the period in which 
they were wrought. Tbe steps by which one enters the building 
are of the last century, 1709. The old parapet here was of 
wrought iron, by J. Metsys. The interior of the Hotel de Ville 
is well worth seeing, although much of its ancient beauty is gone. 
The roof of the " Hnll of Lost Footsteps" is of oak, resting on the 
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original carved corbels of stoue, 1449. Tbe roof of the " Marriage 
Hall" on the first floor, which is of eheanut wood, ia also fine with 
corbels and basses of New Testament subjects. These are rather 
later than those juat mentioned. Another room shows a roof with 
beautifully carved pendants, 1468. 

In the Grande Place at Louvain, opposite to the Hotel de Ville, 
stands the very beautiful Cbiu'ch of St. Peter, which must have 
been in hand at the same time as its civic neighbour. This church 
is nearly three hundred feet in length, and seventy-five feet in 
breadth. It had originally two immense towers at the west end ; 
these are now imperfectly replaced. Of all the Belgian churches 
this one is most completely inclosed by houses, — the latter leave 
free no part of the wall which ia below the windows, while even the 
entrances are crowded. This is the more to be lamented, because 
the structure is homogeneous, and was esecuted from a single 
original plan. An ugly wooden bell-tuiTet at the crossing doea 
much to mar the exterior. As in the cathedral at Antwerp, 
(which see) the Church of St- Peter shows the continuous impost 
in its piers ; the whole of these are apparently of later date than those 
in the example quoted. The pier mouldings have a rectangular 
character proper to late work. The triforium resembles that at 
Mechlin (c. 1452) ; the tracery is Flamboyant, and much of it very 
beautiftil. The choir has not been disfigured by the black and white 
marble screen so common in Belgium, but retains its original 
highly decorated caiTed jubfi {c. 1450) of stone, gilt, and bearing 
statues of Christ, the Virgin, etc., a superb piece of Flamboyant 
work which ia quite pleasant to see. It displays flat ogeo archea 
in three openings, which are cusped in a florid manner with carvings 
that seem to ripple along the inner edges, and is crocketted on the 
onter edges with deeply pierced work of acanthus foliage. Twenty- 
four statuettes stand on tho upper part in niches that are sur- 
mounted by tabernacles. The noble rood over this jube has fire 
statues by its sides ; the whole is singularly efl'ective. This screen 
does not intercept the view of the high-attar ; that high altar, 
although a florid piece of barbarism, is, being smaller, less 
obstructive than common.* Several of the chapels contain in- 
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tereeting aumbries, the iron Bttinga to which are very good ; they 
comprise locks, hinges, and air-holea, — the last having the form 
of the Crown of Thorns ; these are evidently ori^al, and of 
fifteenth -century date. One of the money-boxes — that to the 
Chapel of St. Cornelius — is noteworthy, on account of its rough 
quaintneas. In the Chapel of St. John is a recumbent, woefully 
restored statue of Duke Henry the First of Brabant, with a sceptre 
in band and an almonU-re at his girdle through which pieces of 
money show themselves. By the side of the high altar is a superb 
tabernacle for the Host, which is nearly fifty feet high, and was 
designed by the architect of the Hotel de Ville. This has brass 
doors, infinite pinnacles, and carvings in stone of the Passion, 
statuettes, etc. Before the jube hangs a fine, twelve -armed 
chandelier of iron, by J. Metsys. In the south aisle is a large 
Byzantine crucifix — -black, on which the figure wears an ancient 
robe of red velvet, embroidered with stars and tongues in gold and, 
in the archaic manner, reaching to the feet, probably a work of the 
tenth or eleventh century. There is another interesting crucifix 
on the north side of the nave. In two chapels of the south ambu- 
latory are fine carvings in stone — 1, the Trinity. 2. Saints 
presenting devotees — both fifteenth- century works, full of ex- 
pression and pathos. We must content ourselves with naming 
hut few of the treasures of this Church, and omit even the names 
of pictures by Stuerbout, Q. Matsys, Van der Weyden, etc., 
together with a bronze font, reliquaries, thuribles, embroideries, 
etc. 



THE CATHEDRAL AT MECHLffl.' 



] HIS IB the metropolitan church of Belgium, and, although 
its magnificent tower is nufinisbed, is one of the most 
impressive ecclesiastical buildings in that kingdom. As 
the traveller approaches the city, this tower is discernible 
above the trees and across the coantrj for many miles. Uulike 
many edifices of its class, this one does not lose its effectiveness 
on near inspection, but, on the contrary, our admiratiou for its 
dignity and noble proportions is enhanced by contemplation of its 
elegance in detail, and mixed with 8ur])rise on finding that so fine a 
work was begun in the middle of the fifteenth century (1452), and 
still in hand so late as 1583. At the period indicated by the foiiubi 
of these dates, Gothic architecture had greatly declined in France 
and England, so that we do not recollect any mmilar structure of 
that time in those countries which, in stateliness and grace, can 
compare with the grandest feature of the cathedral at Mechlin. 

It is true that the art in qnestion, as was characteristic of a state 
of decadence, achieved its latest triumphs in building towers, which 
ore pompons rather than serviceable structures, but still the nobility 
of the vast work before qs is remarkable as having been designed 



• This church is dedicated to St. Rumauld, Rumold, or Rumbold, one nf 
the earliest missionaries iii the Low Countries, who was martyred here, June 
24th, 77&. He succeeded Bishop Walraf in the see by the injunction of an 
BJiKel who, according to tlie legend, again appeared and conuniuided Tiim to 
resign the dignity. He gave sight to the bluid. relieved men of evil spirile 
which were in possession of their bodies, restored a young nobleman to life, and 
did other miraculous acts. Having reproved aman who was living in adultery, 
be was killed by the latter with a hoe: hence that instrument is emblematia of 
the saint. After his death Rumauld succoured Mechlin when besieged, and 
restored sight and life to persuus who were connected with this city. Not 
many years since twenty-five paintings of the fourteenth century were found 
under the wliitewnsh in a, chapel of Uie ambulatory of this cathedral. These 
works represented Iho cliief events in St Eumauld's career : they have been 
wlutewashed over again. St. Humauld's day is the 1st of July. 
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after thoao beautiful perpendicalar tnrrets were erect«d to adom the 
comparatively remote coast of Eng^land, and signalize certain 
parishes by their handsomenesa : — the charch towera of St, Cutbbert 
at Wells, and St, Mary at Taunton, are examples in point. The 
tower at Mechlin is three hundred and nineteen feet in height, but, 
had the spire, which was designed to complete the work, been 
added, the vane would have stood no less than four hundred a>d 
twenty-three feet in the air. As it is, the climber to the gallery 
which appears above the skeleton dial may discern on the south, 
the twin towers of St. Gndnle, Brussels, and on the north the 
soaring spires of the cathedral at Antwerp. The dial is forty-eight 
feet in diameter ; this will give an idea of its distance from the 
ground, but in examining the photograph, the reader who would 
obtain a full conception of the altitude of this tower, must remember 
that part of its base is hidden by trees ; the groimd-line is, how- 
ever, discernible between their stems. Enormous as is the mass of 
masonry forming this part of the cathedral, its base is perforated for 
the great western entrance, and, until lately, the grand arch which 
occupies its lower storey within was open to and a part of the 
interior of the church. Not many years ago an organ gallery waa 
placed under the tower, much to the injury of the effect. 

it is needless to describe that which is before the reader in the 
mass; some account, however, of the details of this remarkable 
tower may be welcome. The structure is in two stages, to which the 
spire was destined to form a third.* These are divided by a 
parapet of pierced work, which marks the place of a platfoiTU between 
the buttresses ; a similar parapet which crowns the second stage 
is placed upon a cornice, and follows the form of the buttresses, so 
as to constitute a very noble element of the work. The buttresses 
are marked in stages. The windows have bold, cusped and 
erocketted hood -mouldings ; those in the lower storey are very 
deeply recessed. The wall above these is marked by blind tracery 
and muUions of Perpendicular character, as in similar English 
works ; Uie windows of the upper storey rise from the lower parapet 
nearly to the cornice, and are divided both longitudinally and trans- 



■ The materials far the spire of Mechlin Cathedral were already 
ground when, in l.'i83. tlio work was stopped by order of the Prince of Orangt 
who trftnaported tlie stonea to Holland, and used Ihcnj in building the " 
■WillianiHtadt. 
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Tersely by mullions and transoms ; above tbeir heads appear blind- 
tracery, as below. The whole is enriched by pinnacles and 
tabernacle work, which, although the details of those parts are 
florid in character, do not overload the composition. 

The church itself is craciform in plan, and so lofty that, enormons 
as is the altitude of the tower, from some points of view the latter 
aeems disproportionately small for its huge adjunct. Many parts, 
including the tower, have been restored ; hence a certain bard look of 
the decorations is apparent ev«n in the photograph. It is difficult 
to describe where the original work ends and the new begins. The 
sides of the nave are, at present, very plain : the north end of the 
transept has been restored, with nine lancets in the gable ; that gable 
is crocketted, and stands between elegant pinnacles. The richest 
part of the exterior is the east end, which was in band from 1366 
till 1451, when the apse was finished in accordance with the 
original design. The chapels of the ambulatory, or choir aisle, and 
those of the east end, project beyond the buttresses, and do not 
merely fill up the spaces between them, as is most common in 
Belgium. The whole of this pui-t of the work is rather French in 
appearance, showing deeply recessed windows, the crocketted 
pyramids above which pierce the parapet with their carved finials ; 
the parapet is light and elegant. The chapels of the choir aisles 
show carved and moulded gables, crockets, richly wronght pinnacles, 
and fine Geometrical tracery in the wiudovi's. Much, if not all, of 
the last is modem ; it is, however, carefully varied in design, and 
adds much to the rich effect of the whole. The buttresses bear 
high pinnacles, which have statnes placed under canopies on their 
fronts ; the gargoyles are quaint, but not too prominent. 

The interior of the nave of this cathedral resembles in some 
respects that of the church of St. Jacqnes at Antwerp ;• it was com- 
pletfid in 1487, i.e., more than a century after the choir. In the 
base of the tower there are two windows on each of the three closed 
sides ; the fourth, as before stated, is open to the church. Tha 
piers are cylindiical, with round bases ; the last have a water-holding 
moulding beneath a fillet, and above a veiy bold torus. The carving 
of the caps is rigid, hard, and late in its character. Contrary to 
the principles of good design, the foliage is not developed from the 

* See the photograph at p. 170, 
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form of the Tase, but merely attached arbitrarily to it; the caps, 
which are octangular, ore, neTerthelesB, well aod gracefully pro- 
portioued to the piera both as respects height and depth. The 
vaulting ahafta reat on the pier capitals, are triple, and have prettily 
carved capa and hasea of their own. The clerestory is rather too 
low for good proportion. The triforium, or rather wall-passage, is 
faced by panels of pierced work of Perpendicular character. The 
vaulting of the church ia ribbed and groined tliroughoul. 

As was to he expecCed from the date of its coQstmction, a 
complete triforium appears in the choir ; it ia faced by a sort of 
cage of tracery ; the wall-space above the arcade of the choir is 
panelled, each panel forms a quatrefoil. The continuous impost* 
appears in the outer columns at the east end of this church. The 
clustered columns of the crosaing and lower walls of the transept 
are remains of a beautiful church which stood here, and was finished 
in 1312, and burnt in 1341. The carvings in the spandrels of the 
wall arcade at the north end of the ti-ansopt are very lovely, and 
good examples of the best period of decorative sculpture. There is 
stained glaas of the fifteenth century in the clereatory of this part 
of the chnrch. The greatest misfortune that has befallen this 
church is the addition of those statues of saints which have been 
stuck against the piers of the nave, and still stand, spoiling their 
fair proportions, ruining the grace of their lines, breaking the vista, 
and degrading their office to fooliahneas. A hideoaa black and 
white marble screen mars the interior ; it does bo, however, as 
regards the choir, in a less degree than is common, because it ia 
interposed between the piers of that part, and is not, as ia nsual, 
placed within the space they inclose, so as to hide their ontlines 
and reduce their apparent height. Tbe high altar ia a wonderful 
piece of false classicality. Here, also, are the commonplace and 
elaborately car>-ed tomb-statues of archbishops and bishops of later 
days, bat not a mediaeval monument nor a fragment of old stained 

Among all the examples of bad taste we meet with in Belgium, 
the pulpit in this cathedral is the most astounding ; as it ia tj'pical 



" That is, the piers a 
arcliivolt descend to th 
at p. 104. 



i unbroken bv cnpilalB. so thnt the mouldiogs of the 
floor, OS in Antwerp cathedi^; see the photograph 
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of a multitude of anch works, and surpasses them all iu extravagance ; 
— let U8 describe it. The reader who is not familiar with erections 
of this order, needs to be told that the leading feature of the pulpit 
in question is a representation of the conversion of St. Paul, 
produced, not in panelled bas-reliefs and as partof the construction, 
but in the form of an indejiendent group of figures designed to that 
end, which appears in front and at the foot of the rostrum, but has, 
otherwise, nothing to do with it. A great deal more, however, is 
expressed than this one subject can aim at. The pulpit is, mainly 
a rook (of pine wood) elaborately sculptured with imitative details 
of the most extraordinary and incongruous kinds ever hrought 
together in an artistic production ; the execution throughout is of 
the most minute order, and must have absorbed a vast amount of time 
and skill of the mechanical sort. Upon this rock, ivy is seen creeping 
among its fissures or hanging pendent from its angles; hlies and 
other flowers are at the fool; long trailing plants appear everj-where; 
branches of trees of considerable size, all wonderfully wrought with 
leaves and twigs, enrich, but do not decorate, the surface. Among 
other extravagances appear a snail, a lizard, two frogs, and a 
aqoirrel. In front the (wooden) crag beetles over ; at its foot hoa 
St. Paul, as if just cast from his horse ; the horse is in the act of 
struggling to regain its feet. Both statues are of the size of life. 
In features, costume, and long hair, St. Paul is not unlike a 
woman; in fact, he veiy happily represents the sculptural idea of a 
man at the end of the seventeenth century, the period when this 
preposterous pulpit was WTOught. From the earth, just before the 
horse's feet, rises a pomegranate tree which is laden with bursting 
frnit and has ensconced among its branches a pelican busily feeding 
its young. The preacher appears in a thicket of carven branches. 
Perched upon a ledge, and at about five feet &om the ground on the 
right-hand, is a group of life-sized statues, comprising (1) Christ 
npon the Cross, (2) the Virgin in an attitude of declamation, rather 
than of lamentation — as might have been intended — and (8) Martha 
weeping at the foot of the Cross. On another ledge, a little higher 
up, stands Mary Magdalen, also .weeping. Close to this group 
appears the Tree of Life, dead, with the serpent among its branches. 
The Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, a stout oak, forms, 
by means of one of its branches, a handrail to a flight of stairs 
which are wrought in the true tea-garden or "rustic" style to 
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represent ronghly-hewn BtooeB; the staira give access to the 
embowered pulpit; hy their side sits a chubby little angel, busily 
engaged with a chisel and mallet in carving a coat of arms npon the 
fractured surface of a bongh which pertains to the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Eril. From one of the steps rieea a fig- 
tree; behind its entangled branches appear Adam and Eve; the 
latter plucks at the fi-uit which a serpent, much larger than that 
before mentioned, bites from its pedicle so that it shall fall into the 
hand of the mother of mankind. By way of sounding-board there 
appears, above all this extraordinary mass and "higgledy-piggledy" 
of carvings and subjects, a gigantic slab or table of rock, the upper 
surface of which is covered with a forest of bushes growing en 
masse, but elaborated in manner so perfectly imitative that it might 
drive to despair G. Gibbons and other mere mockers of nature 
in wood. Alwve the preacher's head a wooden dove hovers and 
bears a label in its beak, npon which is inscribed " Consum- 
matam est ! " 

Mechlin contains a considerable number of ancient buildings : 
among them the most interesting is Les Hailes, which stands in 
the Grande Place, forming one side of the great square shown in 
the photograph. This was commenced in 1340, but its erection 
was not at that period carried beyond the first storey, and a fine but 
not lofty central tower. About 1520 the works were recommenced 
and, shortly afterwards, again stopped until about eighty years later, 
when they were resumed for a time, to be suspended as they still 
remain. The whole forma a very picturesque mass of buildings 
which are peculiarly mediaBval in appearance. On the north side 
some fine work remains iu the upper storey, comprising clustered 
and deeply cut shafts, with good bases ; these have never been 
finished, and a roof has been placed between them. The lower 
storey of this front has some late and coarse Flamboyant work in the 
house-fronts which have been interposed between the more ancient 
masses that extend for at least one hundred and fifty feet. An 
arcade, such as was proper to edifices of this class, was doubtlesa 
originally intended to go entirely round the base of the structure ; 
some parts of this may have bccu constructed, as would appear 
from the traces of very acute lancets which still exist on the walls. 
At the south-east angle is a high mass of building with turrets and 
a double-peaked roof. On the north of the cathedral, by the side 
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of the Haes Concordia, appears an ancient house (c. 1480), exhibiting 
a Kolar with triple lights, which is hracketted ont from the wall 
and has a high pitched roof, the whole having a strange twist, 
which is due probahlj' to a bad foundation. On the Zoutwtrf 
fQaai au Set J, or Salt-wharf, is a very good and richly decorated 
Renaissance house, " In den Orooten Zalmm," which bears carved 
fiieses, panelling, bases, pilasters, arcades, etc., together with 
sculptured sea-deities, fish, and the hie emblems. On the Grande 
Place, the Hotel do la Grue, and its neighbouring estaminff, the 
latter of which is nearly complete, show fronts of good domestic 
Gothic design, of Decorated character, enriched by corbels and an 
arcade of three-centred arches, mouldings, etc. The Musie is a 
nearly perfect structure, less rich, but of the same period as the 
above, and apparently desipnod by the architect of Les Halles. 
Of two old houses on the Havcncerf fQitai deg Avo'utegJ, or Oat- 
wharf, one has a wooden front which is full of quaint carvings ; 
the pillars on each side of the door exhibit a boy statuette holding a 
shield; on the sides of the window of the first stage appear satyrs, 
and, on the mullion, a faun, all grinning; higher up, on the 
second tier, appears a series of nine quaint brackets placed between 
the windows and can'ed with grotesque figures of warriors, a king, 
queen, etc. The verge-board shows a seraph at each foot. Next 
to this quaint strncture, which is in a sad state of decay, and at the 
corner of Kraeu Straet, stands a hoase of later date (c. 1610), 
which is fronted with stone and adorned with sculptures representing 
Eve tempting Adam, the Expulsion from Paradise, amorini, etc. 
A third house hears a curious carving of God and Christ, and the 
date, 1669, when the upper part was erected. Near to these houses 
and by the side of the quay stands one of those gigantic cranes 
which were once so common in the Low Countries, retaining its 
enormous tread-wheel of thirty feet in diameter by which the huge 
bill or arm of the machine is employed to raise goods in and out of 
craft which lie beside it ; a very qnaint and now scarce object in 
Belgium. Of the ancient walls of Mechlin, a grim, high-roofed, 
fourteenth -century gateway, with two bastions, machicolations, etc., 
alone remains. No city in Belgium is so rich as Mechlin in quaint 
buildings ; Gothic, Renaissance, and what we call Jacobean houses 
abound. Although they have plenty of elbow-room, it is fair also 
to say that the inhabitants of this city appear indifferent to 
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the power and wonderful variety of the stinks which astonish 
strangers. 

Among the treasures which this city hoasts is Vandyke's " Cmci- 
fision," which is in the cathedral. The triptych, styled the "Adoration 
of the Magi," by Rubens, is iu the Church of St. John, and shows in 
its wings the deaths of SS. John the Baptist and the Evangelist ; 
and outside, the former in the desert, and the latter at Patmos. 
Beneath appears the Crucifixion, which originally had for com- 
panions the Adoration of the Shepherds and the Resurrection ; the 
last two remain in Paris, whereto they were removed at the 
Revolution. Rubens produced the whole of these pictures in 
eighteen days ; they are worthy of the effort. In Notre Dame are 
more pictures by this artist, comprising eight of his most famous 
productions ; these were wrought in ten days, and intended to 
represent the Miraculous Draught of Fishes, etc. ; of this series 
part remains at Paris. The statue which is visible in the foreground 
of the photograph, commemorates Margaret of Austria, and is the 
work of M. Geefs ; though rather heavy in its contours, it is 
dignified in design and a better work than the same artist's rather 
melodramatic figure of Rnbens, in the Place Verte, Antwerp, and 
that of Christine dc Lalaign, which stands in the Grande Place 
at Toumay. Even the last-named statue surpasses in artistic 
value the popular group of Godfrey de Bouillon and his horse, by 
M. E. Simonis, which is so conspicuous in the Place Royale, 
Brussels, a production which, although mucli less rudely executed, 
is nearly as meretricious in desigu as Baron Marochetti's theatrical 
Richard Cceur de Lion, which attitudiuizes in Palace Yard at 
Westminster. 
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i mS Cathedral, of which one of our viewB shows the nave, 
uD(l the other the 6rat aisle on the south side, was begnn in 
1352, and carried ou, probably vath intei-valB of abeyance, 
until late in the sixteenth century (1541). Broadly speak- 
ing, a general plan seems to have been adhered to throughout, so that 
the whole presents a tolerably nuiforra aspect; its parts differ in detail, 
but are nevertheless homogeneous in form. The cathedral is cruci- 
form in plan, and derives no small portion of its reputation from its 
vast bulk and the extent of apace it encloses. Une of the largest 
cathedrals in the world, it measures throe hundred and eighty-four 
feet in length, by two hundred and fourteen feet three inches, at the 
transept, and is one hundred and seventy feet wide at the nave. The 
roof is sustained by no fewer than one hundred and twenty-five co- 
lumns, if colunma.they can be called which have no capitals and con- 
stitute the most numerous aggregatioD of shafts that exhibit the 
"continuous impost." This characteristic gives to the interior an 
appearance which is not wholly pleasing ; it must be borne in mind, 
however, that the actual state of this edifice does not fairly represent 
the architect's intention, inasmuch as the altitude of the piera 
before us is less than was originally the case. Id the very darkest 
time of Art, i.e., about the middle of the last century (1745), the 
floor of Antwerp cathedral whs raised no less than two feet, thns 
the bases of the piers are now hidden ; the effect of this barbarous 
act, which was supposed to be rendered necessaiy by the growth of 
the ground outside the building, has been lamentable. Indepen- 
dently of its vastness, this cathedral derives much reputation, and 
a peculiarly striking aspect, from its having a nave and six aisles, 
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three on each side. Three of the Utter, together with a portion of 
the ambulatory of the choir, one of the choir chapels, and the 
transept, are displayed in the second photogi'apb.* 



n the n-aJl of the transept before ns, and has 
i Rtiben9*s masttrpiece, the famous Lrip^ch, 
repreeenting in the centre, the " Taking down, from the Cross," and in the nines 
respectively, the " Yisilation." of which we see part, and the " rrcEentation in 
the Temple." These pictorea have been freijueully engraved, and need not b» 
criticised here. The lUiyal Academy of Arts, London, possesses s, Sue copy of the 
whole. The PreBident of that Institution. Sir Joshua Keynolds, has written an 
admirable criticism on this and its companion work, tlie " Elevation of tha 
Cross." which occupies a similar position in the other limb of the transept. 
The storj' is told that at the request of Albert and Isabella. Govemors of liie 
Low Countries, Rubens agreed to reaide in Antwerp, and bnilt himself a house ; 
doing this, he trenched on land belonging to the Company of Arquebusiers who, 
in consequence, went to law witli the artist. Bj way of compromising the 
matter the latter agreed to paint them a picture of St. Christopher, whose name 
signiliex " Bearer of Christ." patron of the Company. He did this after liis 
magnificeDt fashion, and illustrated the theme in four ways. i. e . by Ihia 
&monH triptych, and the picture which is on its exterior. Tlie latter, even bad 
it been single, would have fulfilled the condition, as it represents the saint 
carrying our Lord on his shoulders. Rubciis nevertheless add«l^(l) Mary 
bearing the Saviour in her womb, aa appears in the " Visitation ~ aubject — (2) 
The same in tlie arms of Simeon, as depicted in the wing of the " Presentation," 
and — (3) The act of bearing Christ appears in the great central picture whiuh 
represents the taking down from the Cross. There is no reason to doubt the 
truth of this story, it accounts (or tlie sequence of the subjects before na in a 
manner which ia thoroughly characteristic of the seventeenth century. It is 
iu counexiott with this picture that the stoty is told of Vandyke having re- 
touched the neck and chin of the Virgin, wliioh were damaged in a studio froHc, 
It was placed here in 1013. With regard to the " Elevation of the Cross," a 
work wliicli exhibits in the strongest liglit some of the salient points of the 
ftrtiat'E style, we tliink the student will be hugely disappointed if, freeing with 
traditiomU criticism, he has e.ttimated it as a work of high art iu the noblest 
sense of the words: be will feel this not wilhatan ding the fullest recognition of 
its characteristic hrnpiim, a qnahty. which, however, he may not have been 
taneht to set very high in regu^l to Christian art. as it is one of peculiarly 
sm^ value when employed on such a subject as tliat in question. The Hgnre 
of Christ ia certainly effective, and the management of cbiaioscuro is admirable, 
whereby a great central moss of light is increased iu value by the tinting of the 
fleah of the Saviour so that it comes iu perfect tone with the powerful crimson- 
flcarlet of the old man's robe, and with other neighbouring parts. Notliing can 
be more effective than the technical triumphs of which tliis is on example. The 
attitudes, nevertheless, of some of the figures are extravagant beyond measure ; 
see that of the fellow who pushes up the long limb of the cross, and that vul^^ar 
reproduction of the Turm Belredere widcYi appears in the design of the contorlud 
figure at the foot of the same. On the other hand, much Ane and natural 
desi^ is apparent in the Virgin and St John, as depicted in the right wing, a 
portion of this work which is equal in colour to any of Rubcns's productions. 
Here again, however, the vulgarity of llie painter and his school appears by 
means of an astonishingly coarse woman who holds a great blubbery boy ; the 
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To the eastern limb of this cathedral are attached many chapels ; 
the east end is peutagonal. The date of its commencement we have 
already stated ; the choir-projier was finished by the architect Peter 
Apelemman in 1411 ; the ambulatory was completed in 1500, by 
Herman de Waghemakere. The nave before as was put out of hand 
in 1460, and is the work of Master Everard. The crossing was 
covered by the octagon which appears in the photograph, in 1510; 
externally to this is a pecaltarly hideons bulbous copper con- 
struction, which is placed by way of spire, and unfortunately 
conapicnoua in all parts of Antwerp. To finish our memoranda of 
the interior, let ns state that the palpit, which is incomparably less 
offensive than that at Mechlin, came from the Abbey of St. Bemard- 
on-the- Scheldt, and represents Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
by statues placed beneath the rostrum. The choir stalls are 
modem but good. There is no choir screen, a low railing separatiis 
the choir from the rest of the church ; the rood, — the figure on 
which is of fine early fifteenth -century work, — is suspended from the 
roof. The picture which closes the vista hy standing above the 
high-altar, is Rubens's " Assumption of the Virgin ;" it was produced 
by him in the space of siAtcen days and for the price of as many 
thousand florins. This work appears to have been over- restored ; 
at any rate its upper portions are now in a very had state, the 
draperies are faded and stained. The finest stained glass here 
presents itself in the easternmost window of the south exterior aisle, 
t, e.i'in the Chapel of the Sacrament (see the second photograph ;) 
this was given by Engelbert of ?fassau, c. 1550. There is more 
of similar character in the fourth and fifth nave clerestory windows, 
norirh side. 



last also is a figure offensive enough to degrade one's ideas of tlie very subject 
jtselt We cfljinot overlook a dreadftU MBgdiUen, win) poses lierBelf in the 
neighbourhood. Ou Inokinif at this picture, a thought of the gulf which lay 
between the Flanders of Riemlmc and thai of Rubens ehocks all who know 
anything about the subject, and consider Art as on exponent of the stales of 
society in ages so diverse as those of tlie painters, Rubens is himself again in 
the left wing of the trip^ch, where appear tlie brave figures of a rider uid a 
dappled horse, in which, as in others near them, there is much which suegests 1 
how the painter, when this part was executed, still profited bj what he leamt ■ 
in Venice. These figures are acceptable to the most fastidious, because it iBi| 
possible to dissooiate them in our minds from anything that concerns 
Bubject, and welcome them as proper to nothing nobler than the '■ Portrait of 
a Gentleman." Techmcally speaking, (he workmausliip. i. e., handling, model- 
ling, etc., throughout Uie triptych, are perfect. 
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On entering the cathedral at Antwerp the effect on the spectator is 
pecnliar ; this is derived from the apparently interminable forest of 
piers which present tliemBelves on either hand, and from the constancy 
with which the continuous impost has been used. The absence of a 
choir-screen is remarkable in a conntrj where high juhea are most 
frequent, and admits here of great freedom of vision. Bare of deco- 
rative sculptures as it is, this interior is happily free from the 
vulgar statues of Apostles that mar so many fine naves in Belgiom. 
The absence of a triforium, and consequent proximity of the arcade 
and clerestory, give a modem uon-Gothic look to the nave before na. 
Although the continnous imposts of the pillars of the intermediate 
aisles may enhance that elegance which is due to their slender pro- 
portions, the comparatively low roof of the nave, the equal division 
of its bays into arcade and clerestory, the lack of carvings, capitals, 
etc., throughout, and above all, the poor forms of the archivolt 
mouldings, produce an effect which is unworthy of the extent and 
costliness of the structure we are examining. One sees how art 
was decayed when this church was erected, and one leama how, at 
that time, mere size seemed important, and that the spirit of Gothic 
design was weak when frequent and monotonous repetitions of parts 
were tolerated in great edifices. In this respect the cathedral at 
Antwerp resembles the Houses of Farhament at Westminster, and 
looks as if it had been made by machinery. 

The exterior of this cathedral, like those of so many of its 
class, is almost concealed by thickly clustered bouses which cling 
to its sides in a manner that not only mars the design, but puts 
the structure in peril of fire. The west front only is open to view; 
it is here that the most effective portion of the church presents 
itself in the picturesque and richly-decorated north-west tower. On 
either side of the portal the architect intended that an extraordinarily 
lofty spire should rise, surmounting a tower ; of these, that on the 
south-west has been carried only to the level of the roof. Its com- 
panion, however, had a happier fate, and, being finished, is four 
hundred and three feet seven inches in height.* The tower which 



*■ From tliis extraordinary elevation tbe view is very extensive, inclndiae 
Bra<;eB. Ghent, Mechlin. Louvuin, Breda, and oilier towns in Holland ana 
Belgium. Shortly before his visit to Bmgea, before noted, p. IIC, oar friend 
Mr. Evelyn ascended this tower. His philosophical reSectioDS and cum- 
plaeeuey are worth a reference to the " Diary " for 1641. 
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finstaiiiB the spire was begun in 1422, and bad, in the first case, a 
tall fleche with turretB at the angles, a work more strictly Gothic 
than that which now exists, and which replaced it in 1508. The 
nature of the alteration then made will suggest itself in the following 
account of the steeple as it stands. The lowt«r portions of both 
towers below the level of the clock are midoubtedly parts of the 
original structure, and exhibit elements of late Decorated, or, more 
strictly, Perpeudicnlar character ; above these, the second stage 
of the completed {i. c, north-west) tower shows features of 
decided Decorated aspect, which may be unaltered from the form 
originally given, and retain that which the part below has lost in 
restoration. The highest portion is exuberant Flamboyant; indeed, 
it can bai'dlj be said to be Gothic at all. The richness of this 
part does not compensate for its lack of purity and severity of form. 
The work, in fact, is not truly arcbitectnral, because it is only super- 
ficially formed of stones, that are strung on iron bars, riveted and 
bolted together to produce an effect which is not genuine, however 
curious it may be to the uninformed spectator. At the same time 
it is not to be denied that the result is, even to the educated eye, 
rich and effective. 

Near the foot of the north-west tower stands the famous wrought- 
iron well-canopy by Quentin Maatys, blacksmith and painter of 
Antwerp, an example of hammer-work which is so fine in ita design 
that one is almost tempted to say that the artist wrought better at 
the forge than at the easel. His tombstone was removed from 
a demohshed church and set up at the foot of the tower before 
ns. It is now in the Museum. The place of this slab on 
the tower ie supplied by a copy bearing the inscription of the 
original, — 

" Conubialia Amor de Miiliebre fecit Apellfin ; " 
and the date, 1629. 

The carillons of Antwerp cathedral are hung in the spire just 
described, and do not equal those of Audenaei'de in sweetness or 
clearness of tone ; they comprise ninety-nine bells, and play almost 
incessantly. The hundredth bell does not belong to the carillons ; 
it weighs nearly seventeen thousand pounds, and is named after 
Charles V., its godfather (Weale). The steps in the tower are 
six hundred and twenty-two in number. Besides the pictures just 
named, this cathedral contains, in addition to many by other 
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painters, a fine triptych by Bobens, which represents the Resur- 
rection, and SS. John the Baptist and Catherine. The interior of 
the chorch has sofiered greatly from war, fire, and the fanatical 
Gueox ; considering its comparatively recent origin, there is less 
cause for regret in this instance than in those which are supplied 
by the great churches of Bruges, Villers, Tournay, Brussels, and 
Louyain. 



THE CHURCH OF ST. JACQUES, AUTWERT. 



j HIS edifice, notwithstanding that it did not come into ex- 
intence uutil the last decade of the fifteenth century, ia one 
of the moat beautiful parish churches in the Low Countries. 
Occupying the site of an earlier building, it was begun in 
1491 from the designs of Herman de Waghemakere, one of the 
ftrehitects of the cathedral, whose sons, in 1503, followed him in 
office and continued the works until about 1530, when their labours 
were stopped for want of funds. In 1602 the edifice was recom- 
menced: but, to this day, the western tower is unfinished. The nave 
and transept were begun in 1514, and perfected in 1620 ; the choir 
was taken in hand in 1602 and completed in 1052. The apsidal 
chapels date between 1626 and 1656 ; the porch on the west front, 
begun in 1515, was finished in 1694. The dimensions of the church 
are three hundred and ninety-two feet in length, one hundred and 
eighty-one feet in width, and, at the greatest height, eighty-scTen 
feet (Weale). The original design for the interior has been carried 
out without change ; the whole has the magnificence of a cathedral, 
and is in some respects a model of a rich Gothic Low Country church 
of late date, marred in a less degree than is usual by the multitude 
and exuberance of its insertions, which comprise statues, pictures, 
monuments, metal-works, cai-viugs, etc. Of these the screen, 
stalls, and high-altar, are among the most splendid of their kind 
produced in the seventeenth century; of course they are out of 
keeping with the Gothic building, which in style aims at the fashion 
of a period anterior to that in vogue when it was begun. This 
style, seriously defective as it is in purity and in that variety of 
elementary forms which is characteristic of the best Gothic work, 
has that sort of highly educated expression which does as much for 
the appearance of men as for buildings, and often gives the 
pleasant gloss of finish where spirit and strength are wanting. To 
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ns the edifice seems exactly such as miglit restilt from the gcniue 
of a man who had passed through no end of competitive examimi- 
tions, a person trained to the bone, and master of all that could be 
taught, but who, if untrained and born at an eailier period, might 
have produced something really noble, 

The plan of the church ia cruciform, with seven apsidal chapels, 
two aisles on the east side of the transept, and a nave with an 
aisle on each side of it. In the eastern chapel are the tombs of 
Rubens and his family; that of tlie painter is marked by a slab of 
white marble with au inscription which records his interment, 
qualities, earthly status, and the date of his death, in a vainglorioua 
manner that contrasts painfully with the humility and resignation 
expressed by the epitaph of Hubert Van Eyck at Ghent. The altar- 
piece of the chapel is by Rubens, and intended to represent the 
Virgin and Child nnth saints ; it is one of his finest and moat 
brilliant works. Nearly all the decorations and furniture of this 
church derive from the sixteenth and aeventeenth centuries, and, 
accordingly, scarcely come under the denomination of " relics." 
As to the details of the edifice itself, let us say that they are for the 
most part Flamboyant, and exhibit the rigidity of form which is 
remarkable in works of that class when executed at a late date and 
designed by highly traiaed architects. 

The visitor to Antwerp must not forget to examine the fine 
Church of St. Paul (1540 — 71) where the ornate Rensiissance 
confessional stalls that hne the sides of the nave-aisles are to the 
highest degree picturesque, however ill they may assort with one's 
ideas of sculpture -proper. On each side of the seats in these worka 
is a place for the communicant ; each front is decorated by two 
statues of angels, which stand in varied and simple attitudes on 
either hand, and by nearly life-sized figures of saints. The carving, 
though late, is fine ; the draperies are admirable in disposition and 
execution, free and faithful in style ; the expressions and attitudes 
have more repose than is generally the case with such worka. The 
backs of these stalls, which line the whole of the walls beneath the 
windo^vs, are decorated by excellently wrought panels, containing 
fniit, flowcra, etc. The decorative effectiveness of the double range' 
is most striking ; the rood-screen, which was of similar character to 
the stalls, was sold a few years since. The wall-passage, which 
serves for a triforium, has a fine series of Flamboyant panels in its 
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front; tlie pulpitis ineffably hideous. The pulpit iu the Gothic 
Church of St. Andrew is ti capital specimen of ita class. The 
Church of St. Charles Borromeo is a curious and very instructive 
example of the degraded condition of building^we cannot say 
architecture — in the haiids of the Jesuits. 

The most interesting relics in the p«e«(?o-classical Hotel de 
Ville • at Antwerp, are the carved chimney -pieces of the Salle des 
Mariages and the Salle de Justice ; both of these works are inferior 
to that in the Council -chamber of the Hutol de Yille at Bruges. 
The exterior of the building is in villanous taste ; its statuarj' is 
absolutely ludicrous. The remains of the old Exchange of Antwerp, 
which was built in 1460, continue in much the same stat« as they 
were left by the fire of a few years since. In the Milk Market is a 
very curious house of the fifteenth century ; which, although dirty 
and worn, still retains all the characteristic features of a domestic 
town-building of its age and class ; the front is nearly all glass. 
The steep gahle contains the storehouse originally proper to the 
shop helow, together with the doorway, aud the pulley by means of 
which goods were hoisted in. Between the docks is a huge 
structure, once the warehouse of the Easterlings, which was built 
c. 1564, and is now nearly deserted ; it had originally a look-out 
tower rising in the middle of the fatjade, fi'om the summit of which 
ships entering the river could be observed by a watchman who was 
stationed to give notice of their approach to the merchants of 
Antwerp. At present this storehouse compares uufavoumbly with 
the like edifices at Nuremberg and Constance ; the latter derive 
from an earlier date than that of the Antwerp building. The 
Vieille Boucherie (1502), ia an oblong brick pile, with octangular 
turrets surmounted by spires; the heads of the tourelles are brack- 
etted out; the gables have corbie steps; eight bands of stoDO 



* A eurioua anecdote oonnectB this building, which is bisloricaUy memorable 
in other respecte, with the Hotel de Yiile at finissela. which we have olreadj 
examined. It appears Uiat one of tlie "shrewdest signs and warnings "was 
^ven Id Count Esmont when riding past tho old Hotel de Ville, by means 
of two mastiffs, " me which they interpreted to be the Duke of Alvn and his 
' Bcm " ; these creatures ran between liis horse's legs, wliit^li caused him tt> fall, 
and brulBe tlie shoulder of liis master. Egmont, for the time at least, got off 
bettor firom this accident than did Prince Philip of France, who, in 1131, was 
killed in the streets of Paris by a fall caused by a pig getting liotween his 
liorae's legs. 
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alternate with foor of brick to make np ita walls. A characteristic 
old place. St. Julian's Hospital, founded in 1303, gives food and 
lodging for one night to all poor applicants ; many avail tbemselvea 
of the gifts. Antwerp is one of the richest cities in Europe in old 
houses, historical associatione, and quaint legends. Of the latter, 
one gives an account of a peculiar fiend which is, or rather was, 
said to lie in wait for those who traversed the streets after a certain 
hour at night. He was a relative of Kludde, witli whom we met at 
Villers, and bears the name of the Long Wapper; his habit was 
to frequent by-streets and, if in a bad hnmour, to carrj- off folks, 
some of whom never returned. He would mock the cries of 
persons in distress, especially those of children, and sometimes 
assume the forms of lost babies, to whom charitable mothers, 
finding them apparently deserted, would give breasts which were 
of right proper to human infants : when so nourished, the foundling 
fiend soon grew so intolerably heavy that the good woman would 
put down her load in amazement, and then learn, to her dismay, 
that she bad nursed tbo Wapper, who ran off shrieking. He 
would perform all sorts of tricks, and assume many forms ; he 
would look into church windows in order to gibe at late devotees, 
and afterwards howl and scream at them as they came out. He 
would stretch himself to terrible lengtlis and stand outside the 
tallest bouses so as to see into the upper rooms where people were 
sitting at night, and alarm them by knocking at the gloss, or even 
by speaking uncouth words in outlandish tongues. He would enter 
men's houses in the form of a familiar friend, and, while all were 
talking, suddenly vanish. He would play in the street with boys, 
and use them roughly, going off with shouts of wild laughter. 
People were much afraid of him because something was sure to 
happen to them if they said evil of the Long Wappor. At last it 
was found that he would never pass an image of the Virgin, where- 
upon men set to work and placed such things at the corners of every 
street ; this is why there are so many images, and why the Wapper 
is not now found at Antwerp. He is said to have gone to the sea- 
coast.* 

« See Thorpe's " Netherlandish TraditioDfl, " Lumley, for a further acconut 
of the Long Wnpper of Antworp. 




CLOISTERS IN THE PALACE AT LIEGE. 



I EIE palace of the Prince -Bishop of Liige was originally 
built in 973, but the present edifice dates no further back 
than 1508 ; it is the work of Bishop de la Marck, and was 
completed in 1539. A few j-eai-s later we find Margaret 
of Navarre giving an account of this fabric in her memoirs, which 
may well astonish those who eiiamine the grimy precincts which have 
replaced the splendid buildings, rich gardens, and many fountains, 
that 80 delighted the taste of the queen of Henry IV. Peculiarly 
obnoxious to fire, it would appear that this building has suffered at 
least four times from the ravages of that element; this happened last 
in 1734, when a large portion was consumed. An immense edifice 
remains, which cannot fail to strike the spectator with what may be 
called the oddity rather than the quaintness, still less the grace 
and least of all the dignity, of its parts. For example, the fa(;ade 
which appears i» the background of the photograph is good of its 
kind, while the shafts of the piers which support the cloisters are 
only less unfortunate in Art than their caps, which last, as the 
reader will observe, have been wrought in so bungling a fashion as 
to be actually too narrow for the mouldings of the arcade that rest 
npon them. The absurdity of this defect is so great that one 
might almost be tempted to fancy the vaulting of the cloister, and 
the piers had origins of different periods ; the thing would be 
understood if it were possible that the latter are but makeshifts to 
support the former in place of better works. This quadrangle is 
infinitely the least unbeautiful portion of the palace ; another and 
larger quadrangle ia completely surrounded by an arcade com- 
prising sixty stumpy pillars of such remarkably hideous foi-m as to 
be uglier than the so-called " balusters " which so often figure in 
modem parapets, and have not unhappily been compared to foot- 
men's calves. The arabesques carved on these pillars are not only 
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intensely Btupid in conception — which is intolerable in fantastic 
work — bat uncouth to the last degree. How wilfully and need- 
lessly the architecture of this enormous edifice was degraded, may 
be seen by those who will examine the style of the pretty Hotel de 
Ville at Audenaerde, which follows here, and was designed twenty 
years later than the monstrosity of Li6ge. The palace of the 
bitjhop is now used as a Palais de Justice. 

The famous Cathedral of St. Lambert at Lifige once stood in 
front of the palace of the bishop ; like the Church of St. Donat at 
Bruges, it was destroyed in the Revolution at the end of the last 
century, after haying been one of the wealthiest and most splendid 
churches in Europe. In front of it, the Wild Boar of Ardennes 
caused the naked body of the Prince-Bishop to be cast (Monstrelet). 
In the basilica which formerly occupied its site, Orimoald, son of 
Pepin, was slain ; Lothaire H. was crowned there by Pope 
Innocent 11. in 1131, on which occasion St. Bemai-d was present, 
and the chapter comprised nine sons of kings, and, of sixty 
members, but one of ignoble birth. Not a stone remains of the 
Cathedral of St. Lambert. Many interesting churches are to be 
found in Lii-ge : among them none surpass that which is dedicated 
to the Holy Cross (St. Croix), which has a Romanesque western 
apse and tower {c. 1170); the vaulting of the nave {c. 1300J is lower 
than that of the aisles, and borne upon brackets which are attached 
to the main piers. This church contains a superb rehquary of the 
eleventh century, enamelled and gilt, in the form of a triptych, with 
demi-figures of the apostles, and figures of angels, etc. St. Paul's, 
now the cathedral, is a fine church, begun 1280, finished 1557. 
Tbe caps of the pillars of the nave arcade are, with great severity of 
form, extraordinarily beautiful ; something like them appears in 
the Church of Notre Dame at Huy. St. Paul's contains some 
fine incised slabs, reliquaries (of the eleventh and sixteenth 
centuries), pointings, etc. St. John's church has a Romanesque 
tower of the twelfth century, and part of a cloister of Flamboyant 
work. In St. Denis is a reredos of the fifteenth century. In tlie 
tower is the ancient bell named Henry, after tbe Emperor Henry 
I\^, which was removed from St. Lambert's, and may be styled the 
" Roland " of Li6ge. St. Jacques's church is famous for its great 
size and late Gothic architecture ; the latter, in some respects, 
resemhles that once prevalent in Spain ; it was rebuilt between 
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1513 and 1533, There is no flouthem limb to the transept ; the 
roof is painted with admirable arabesques ; the continuous impost 
appears in the pillars of the nave arcade. Notwithstaiiding its 
late origin (1520—40), the stained glass is remarkable for its 
brilliancy. Copies of this glass have been engraved and published 
(see Weale's Quarterly Papers on Architecture, and other works on 
stained glass.) In St. Bartholomew's is a handsome brass font, 
dating from 1112, consisting of a basin supported by ten oxen 
(there were originally twelve) and decorated with bas-reliefs of 
scriptuml subjects, a most interesting relic. The interior of the 
Abbey of St. Laurence is well worth seeing. Sir John Mandoville, 
the English traveller, whose stories have amused so many gene- 
rations, was buried, 1372, in a grave, now unknown, in the Convent 
of St. Julian. The city of Li^ge is one of the most picturesque 
places in Belgium, a character it owes to the sudden rise of a part 
of the site above the ordinary level, to the massed buildings on the 
higher ground, to the churches which are picturesqnelygronped, and 
to the fine quays and occasional large open spaces it exhibits. 

The traveller who leaves Li^ge for the west should do so by the 
steamers which go by way of the Meuse, and past Huy, to Namur. 
He will do well to laud at Huy and examine its beantiful church of 
Notre Dame (1311 — 1377), "which is noteworthy on account of its 
triforium, rose window, nave piers, and carved portal of the 
thirteenth century. Here may be said to culminate the picturesque 
scenery of this part of tlie Meuse. The town, with its houses, 
churches, bridge, etc., groups admirably with the fortress that 
crowns the height above. Countless romantic stories are told about 
the neighbourhood of Huy, concerning its innumerablo castles, 
glens, rocks, cavema, churches, abbeys, and villages. Here Peter 
the Hermit lived and died ; some of his bones are still preserved 
in the cathedral of Namur, a church in which the relics of him 
whom Anna Comnena called " Cuckoo Peter " were gathered after 
they had been dispersed at the Revolution which ruined his famous 
house of Neumonstier, where they had rested since he died in 1116. 
The Meuse is remarkable above our English rivers inasmuch that 
it was long ago, and may be still is, haunted by water-fairies, or 
Nixen, of whom and of their dealiugs with mankind there are many 
legends. 



THE LOST NIX-MAIDEN. 

If propitiated by gifts of food, the Nixen aro sftid to be good-natured, other- 
wise they are of nncertain hnmoiir and inclined to miachief. It is worthy of 
note that the upland people of Belgium have innumerable legenda. some of 
which nrc of highlypoetie quality and wholly different from the rather practical 
spirit of thoHo which are preTilent in the lower provinces. Tlie Meuse is 
hannted, aa they aver, by Nixen ; the rained castles in the valleys are tenanted 
by ghosts of their former possessors, the abandoned mines swnrm with super- 
natural labourers, and the sound of hanunera is oflan heard where no man 
Bhoes a horse or sharpens a plough-share. The pigs of iron or lead which now 
and then torn up in long deserted spots — left there, as it would appear by the 
inBCriptions they retain, by Roman or Mediieval smelters— are attributed to 
Kobolds, and grim craftsmen whom enchantments heep at work. Of the Nixen 
take this legend: — One sunny summer evening the youths of a town were 
dancing in a meadow which was Mnged with trees on three of its sides, and 
sloped on the fourth towards the mai^iti of the Meuse. Scarcely had the 
shadows of the trees touched the water and broadened over the field as the sun 
went down, when nearly a score of ladies appearedupon the bank, whose beau^ 
was wonderful to see : they wore white of ^e purest hue, were crowned with 
water-fiowera, and had upon their handa long green gloves, which reached 
nearly to the elbows ; they moved so gracefully that none could say whether 
they walked upon or glided above the earth. After the surprise of the young 
men was over, and the suspicions of the damsels of the town were calmed 
by the innocent looks of the new-comers, the two parties united and danced 
until the moon rose ; then they sat where her light fell upon the sward, and some 
among the ladies sang so sweetly that all who heard them were certain that the 
visitors were young water-fairies who bad left the river for a frolic and meant 
no harm to any one. The people thought the less of that, because such visits 
were by no means unheard of. They sang until the moon set. and even for a 
short time after it became dark. Suddenly their voices ceased, and not more 
than three (avoored men could find the partners who, until a certain moment, 
were sitting beside them on the grass. The Nixen had gone to their home in 
the river, and so suddenly had they disappeared that not even the waving of a 
white robe was distinguiEhable as the wearers sped over the meadow to the 
water-side. Three damsels, however, bad, while the voices of many were 
heard in the song, whispered that on tha nest evening they would return again 
at the moment when the sun was setting. At that time tlic youths went to the 
meadow and waited, but the ladies came not until the moon was high. It was 
noticed that alUiough they were dressed diifcrently from the manner of the 
preceding night, yet all three retained the long green gloves which formed so 
important a part of their first attire. The ladies danced until one of them, 
heated by the exercise, took off her gloves, and then her partner was snre she 
belonged to the water-people, for he observed that her fingers were not divided 
as those of human maidens are. but webbed with thin white akin which held 
them together, althoi^h it did not hinder them being used as fingers should be. 
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Again the companions Bttn-i and talked after dancing, when suddenly the clock 
Btnick the warning for midnight, and the lady who haii taken off het glovea 
demanded tltem back from her partner, who, nevorthelesB, like a cruel fool, 
refused to gire them up, and avowed that he meant to retain thera tut keepsakes. 
In vain ahebegRed and threateaed, he held fast to his words and the long green 
gloves. In a few moments, after the soand of the bell ivas unheard in the 
woods and its very echo was dead in the mountains, a mystic force seemed to 
draw the dauiselft towards the water, for they stepped over the gross and often 
looked hack, joining their entreaties for a return of tlie gloves. At last the 
darkness took them all, and silence came where tliere had heen much anpng 
and laughter ; the final sound of a voice that reached the youths was. '■ My 
gloves ! my gloves ! " The maidens departed so swiftly that when the lovers 
ran to the riverside, they saw nothing on its surface, luid heard only the usual 
sound of the ripples. The obstinate youth, fearful of evil, remained on the 
margin iintildawn.bttt the voice oamenot again, and nothing more was ever heard 
or seen except that when the sun was clear of the earth on that morning he saw 
a large spot of blood suddenly rise irom tlte bottom of the river, and spread and 
float slowly away. Then he knew that Ote fierce Nix -man had found out his 
daughter's abseuce. and, because she 'bad degraded his people before men by 
taking off her gloves, it was believed that he had slain at least one of Uie 
^maels, and that the blood had risen lo the surface of the water to be, as it were, 
a reproach to the causer of her death. Some persons aver that tliis story 
cannot be true bocanse it is well known that all the clocks in Belgium strike 
the hour thirty minutes before it is due. and that tliis would give ample time 
to the Nix-moiden for the recovery of her gloves. We will refuse lo credit the 
tale when it is proved that this irrational habit of the Belgian clocks obtained 
in the time of the lost Nix. 
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HOTEL DE VILLE, OUDENARDE 



THE HOTEL DE VILLE AT AUDENAEliDE, 



i HE arcbitectB of the bnilding before us were Henry Van 
Pede and William de Roode, who commenced the work 
in l'52d and fiitished it io 1535. It is to our minds 
one of tbe mofit pleasing ci>il bnildings in the Low 
CoTuitries, and ehows what maj bo done in domestic architecture 
in the Flamboyant Gothic style. It is needless to tell tbe render 
that the interior of tbia bnilding, like those of all good Gothic 
edifices, is quite the reverse of "dark," as it is not more so 
than that of tbe Hotel de Ville at Brussels, which was built in 
a much more ancient fashion of Gotliic, These works, and a 
hundred more, sene to expose the impudence of the asser- 
tions of those who described tbo style of arcbitcetnre in which 
they were wrought as necessarily " dark and gloomy," characterized 
by small windows and comfortless arrangements. It is needless to 
describe that which is before us. Tbe statue on the summit of the 
vane is named " John the Warrior;" he holds the banner of Flanders 
in his hand. The exterior has been recently restored in a creditable 
manner. Within are some fine chambers, one of which has a good 
timber roof; another is enriched by a doorway of oak which is 
elaborately decorated with arabesques ; here are also two noble 
chimney- pieces, which are rich in undercut work of stone and metal. 
The chamber on tbe second floor, to the proper left of tbe tower, 
contains a museum of antiquities principally relating to the town, 
and comprising, among other manuscripts, letters of Margaret of 
Parma, Isabella Clara Eugenia, Charles V., Count Egmont, William 
of Nassau, and the Duke of Marlborough ; the last convey orders 
for supplies to the army which, under his orders and those of 
Prince Eugene, defeated tbe French commanded by Vendome, Joly 
11th, 1708. The chimes which hang in the tower without are very 
sweetly toned. 
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NORMANDY: 

ITS GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY. 

As illusCrated bif Ticenty-five PkotographSy by CundaU and Dou-nes, 
PROM BUILDINGS IN EOHEN, CAEN, MANTES, BATEnX, AND FALAISE. 

BY F. G. STEPHENS. 



" To tho layer &ad BtadDot of architocture, aiui of the romsntic iiistorieB which belong to 
ancient abbej and rained castle, wluit couotr? offers a holiday treat so rich oa Normandj f 
Gveiy city baa ita grand cathedral, eveiy hill its chateaa, every river ita pictaresqne 
brid^. Bouen alone ib a place of pilf^mage, a perfect treaaure of art in stono, which hiu 
the gloomji' intereatorrBpidly dying ontuf eight for erer. ■ • ■ The Btrongeat stickler for 
things English miLst admit that it ia well for bim to go abroad soroeCimeB. ifonl; that he 
may come back more in love with his Txativo land ; ^d if the rambler be an artiRt, or a 
lover of art, he can hardljr do better than take the train to Newhaven, and the boat to 
Dieppe, and spend a few days abont the ooantry between Konen and Avranches. 

" Should he do so, let him by nil means pat Mr, Stephens's pretty and nsefnl book into 
his tmnt. It is pat forth with a certain typoffraphic Ininry, and is ilJuBtrated by a series 
uf photographs, on the whole admirably token. One or two uf these photographs, aa the 
Convent of the Benedictines at Eouen, the West Front oT the Cathedral in the same town, 
and Saint Oaen from the Bonth-east, are fine ipeoimens of that wooder-workiDg prooesa 
whiob every month seems to bring to higher and higher perfection." — Atherupum. 

" Of small dimeusionB, bat of great beanty, ia the volamo modestly atylod 'A Sketch,' 
by Mr. Stephens, containing twenty-Gre eiqniaite amoU photographs of aoroe of the fineat 
buildings of Normandy, and a concise, well.compiled sommary of the historical events 
connected with them, and a short acoom:it of tbeir arohiteotural history. For the repre- 
sentation of rich and florid ornament, snoh as the West Front of Boneu Cathedral, or the 
marroUonB decorations of Saint Oaen, science and art oombined have invented no more 
perfect method than that of photography as now practised."— IT^ri^iA.vf^ Ri^i-iew. 

" Mr. A. W. Bennett has made his repntation us a publisher of elf^nt Christmas books, 
illnstrated with pbotographa. This year be brings us two volumes, which perhaps snrpaaa 
all hia previona publications. One of these ia ' Normandy : its Gothic Architecture and 
History. A Sketch, by Mr. F. O. Stephens,' who gives us many interesting partioolara 
concerning the great ecclesiastical and aecnlar foundations which are the wonder and 
admiration of all who have over trod the SDmi-sacmi soil whenoe came the Conqueror, and 
much of the beat blood of our land. Bat it is in the photographs that the happy possessor 
of this volume will find his chiefest delight. We have the grand structores onoe again 
before na. We oan sea Saint Ouen, Rouen Cathodral, Bayeui Cathedral, Saint Pierre at 
Coeo, and Notre Dame at Mantea, almost as when they were actnally befiire oar eyes. 
We have the noble Interior of Saint Ouen, and that delicately wrought Western Front on 
which so many English have feasted their tasto ; the twin towers of Bayeux, ita lovely 
Interior, ita Western Front, and its South Side i the wondrODS Weat Front of Saint Pierre, 
at Caen, and itB South Porch, as well as the general view uf its South Side, and the quaint 
old ^Dt of Saint Gilles, in the same city ; the West Front, and a View from the Soath of 
Notre Dame, at Mantes; the Interior of Bonen Cathedral, and the North Porch and Weat 
Front of the same mogniBcent temple ; a Soath.east Tiow of Saint Oaen ; the Western 
Entrance of Saint Macloa, at Kouen, with its lace-Uto tracery ; the grtcel\il tower of Saint 
Etionne, at Caen, and several secular hnildinga of note in that part of Fnmoe which most 
atwsys be of the chiefest interest to EngliBhmen. The photographs are amongst the moat 
perfect worka which we have ever seen, and are deserving of attention as fine specimens 
of the art. Handsomely bound as it is, this volnme oan hardly foil to be cherished by 
all into whose hands it n:ay come, and who have paid a visit to the scenes whioh it 
illustratea." — Morning Herald. 

Lohhon: ALTHED W. BENNETT, 5, Bibhopbgate Street WiTHonr. 



A. W. BENNETTS PHOTOGRAPHIC GIFT BOOKS. 

Cloth elegant. £2 2a.: morocco. £2 15g. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY -FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

7 iopbes by 6 iuehea, 

TAKEN EXPHESSLY TO ILLUSTRATE TUB SCENERY OF THE STORY, 

BY FRANCIS FRITH. 

"Uuy gT Iha Tlewt malie excellenl pictnrsH, uid arsbeUer ihan thobHlen^ivTiiiss."— nmii. 
*' Bo WeU >B photoffraphy can iUiuDftte m booJc—aad for Uie ex«¥l4« of In potv^rs il n-oiild be bud (fl 
Bod ui apuir field Uian tbis rnmance o&bn,— il ia perTeot."— Jfliiixiii. 
" The book i> printed wilb mai^ tft*t«, An.1 Hr. Pritb'H twontf-ruur pbotoifraphB bre the very beai. u ■ 




Mnyiingon, 



d the TombarilBiiniibsn th 

, CrciM, with ollwiB Bl well wotthr ot special meution, repnaoot li 

perfHlion of Uie ■aaui.p»tDlero(lKiidBaaip«uid urobluclure."— fnnliur. 

"Whallsnot runilivuiiukUUBiichuieiqainle imd elaboniu ■eriei of ptaotOKniphs of Bhluelu 
•ceneryioid BwtMKMnBrj ; ihey are llltle short ofperfeclion."'— SiiiiirJ4qiBB»nir. 

"A more liebly produced bouk la not onen toho ACf^; vid oue of higher intereiit (o the lovorof 11 
piotureeque a not lo b« oonceiTod," — 2^omx^wmitt. 

London : ALFRED W. BENNETT, 6, BiaHOPaoATE Stseet Witbodt. 



,*. W. BE.VyEirS PIlOTOaiiAPHlC GIFT BOOKS. 



Omunental binding, fcap. 4to., cloth, 21a.; morocco, 81s. 6d. 

EUINED ABBEYS AND CASTLES OP 
GEEAT BRITAIN. 

By William and Masv Howitt. Fibst Series. The Photographic IlliiBtrationB 
by Bedfobd, Sedgfield, Wilson, and Feston. 

"Among i]lDStrat«d booka, the newly -pnbliahed Talnnie entitled 'ThoBnined Abbess 
aai Caatleg of Great Britain,' is at once the moat caaapicaotu anil the moot b«antifu1. Ab 
a gift-book Iho Tolome is in every respect to be commended, and, bettor than most gift- 
booka, il will repay whocii>r BhiLll cEirefoUj eiBiniDe and pvmso it." — Wtstmit^ler Reviea. 

" One of the most pleaaing Tolomes pohliabed thU scaaon. In printing, paper, illoglra- 
tion, and binding, it is a triumph of the graphic arts." — DaUy News. 

" Probably fe«r perwnui would beliBTO how pleasantly to the eye and gracefoJIy the 
photographs interweave with the typogrophio, aa they most faitbfallj Bupplement the 
topographic department of the wort." — Illustrated LonJIon Kewi. 

Ornamental binding, fcap. 4to., clotb, 21s.; morocco, 31s. 6d. 

EUINED ABBEYS AND CASTLES OF 
GEEAT BEITAIN AND IBELAND. 

By WiLLiiM Howitt. Second Sebies. The Photographic Illnstrations by 
Thuupson, Sbdoiteld, Ogle, and Heuphill. 

" A Tolmne which would be valuable and inr.ereHting withont its pieU>rial attraotiona. 
. . . The photographs ore the finest we hare yet soon. . . . The binding is beaatifiil 

" The photographs are profaso in nnmber, and some of them of the moat enqniaite kind. 
Mr. Howitt ia an agreeable gosaipper in c»«tlea and abbeys ; so that the drawiag.rooni that 
poBsassos thia charming work will be rich in buauty and in entertain meat."— Daily Wsui. 

Small 4to., handsome binding, cloth, I8s. ; morocco, 25a. 

OUE ENGLISH LAKES, MOUNTAINS 
AND WATERFALLS, 

As seen by Wiixiia Wobdswobth. Photographically Dlastrated. 

" It is impossible to praise too highly the tone o( the views and the discretion of the 
operator, nor can there bo anything but warmeat commendatiou fur the way in which Hr. 
Beunutt has got oat a book wbicli must be of the gntatest interest to all lovers of 
Wordsworth and the English lakes." — Jfw-rii*; Htmld. 

New Edition, small 4to., elegant cloth, 18s.; morocco, 26b. 

THE LADY OP THE LAKE. 

By Sir Waltkk Scott, Bart. IlIttBtrated vrith Photographs by Q. W. Wilson 
and T. OaLE. 

" The photographs are certainly among the best in every way that we have ever lean, 
and most liberally beatowod, nearly every aceneof apDciat iuteraal being gir on." — Spectator. 

" The photographs show maiiy a lovely scene. . . ■ The ideaofao illustrating the 'Lady 
of the Lake' ia an cicellent one." — Atherurum. 

Small 4to., elegant binding, cloth, 18b.; morocco, 25b. 

MAJRMION : 

A TALE OF FLODDEN FIELD. 
By Sir WiLTEE Scott, Bart. Blnatratcd by Fifteen Photographs. 

Lostdon: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopsoate Steeet Wjtsodt. 



A. W. BENNETTS PHOTOQRAPHW OIFT BOOKS. 

Square 16mo.. cloth elegant, Ss. ; ornamental boards, 8b. 6d. 

THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 

Extraaed from "The Ruined Abbeys and Castla of Great Britain." 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

WITH SIX PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLDSTBATIONS BY SEDGFIELD AND OGLK. 

Square 16mo., cloth elegant, Ge. ; oniainental boards, Ss. 6d. 

THE RUIMID ABBEYS OF THE BORDER. 

Extracttd from "The Ruined Abt^yt at\d Castlei of Grcal Britain." 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

WITH SEX PaOTOQEAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILSON AND THOUFSON, 



Squiire 16mo., cloth elegaot, Ss. ; omamcutd boards, 3s. 6d. 

THE RUINED CASTLES OF NORTH WALES. 

WITH SIS PHOTOGHAPHS by BEDFORD, SEDGFIELD, AND AMBROSE. 



Bqnore I6mo., cloth elegant, 63, ; ornamental boards, 8s. 6U. 

THE WYE: ITS RUINED ABBEYS AND 
CASTLES. 

Extracted from "Tlie Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain." 

BY WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 

WITH SIX PHOTOGRAPHS BY BEDFORD AND SEDGFIELD. 

" For all who want oithor a sonrcnir o( piwt pleaanrea nasociiitcil with the Wye, or a 
j^idc to the BhrinuB which so 1110117 pitgi'iios visit, there cannot be a more taking tittlo 
book." — Brirtol Mercunj, 



LoKDOK : ALFRED "W. BENNETT, 6, Bishopsoate Stbbet Witbolt. 
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